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PART I. 

ANCIENT ITALY. 



CHAPTER X. 

lUuHrations of the Character^ Literature, Topography, 
and Arty of early Christianity in Italy. 

Introduction — Persecutions — Corruptions — Illustrations or 
Cbaeactxb — The False Religion and the True — Symmachus 
■nd Ambrose — Ambrose and Theodosius— The Hermit Paulinas 
^Monachism — Literature from Constantine to Odoacbr 
(a. d. 306—476) : — Theology --Heathen Writers — Struggle 
of the old Faith — Au8oniu8--daudian*B Works — Symmachus 
— ^Ammianua — The Encyclopedists — Christian Writers — Lac- 
tantioa — Latin Doctors — Sidonius — The Poems of Prudentius 
—Topographical Antiquities — Apostolic History and 
Traditions — Domine Quo Vadis — The Abbey of the Three 
Fountains — The Catacombs — Roman Catacombs — Their 
Graves — Inscriptions — Puntings and Sculptures — Furniture — 
Tokens of Martyrdom — Catacombs elsewhere — The Basilica 
—Their Origin— The Seven Churches of Rome — Their Archi- 
lecture exemplified — The Basilica of Saint Peter->CHARACTER- 
iSTics OF KARLT CHRISTIAN Art — Architecture— Paintings 
— Mosaics and Sculptures— Surviving Monuments. 

We have now traced the political reyolutioBS of Italy tUl 
tbe fall of the Western Iknpire in the year of grace 476. 
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The literature, arts, and charocttT of the nation Lave 
also been Imstily sketched ; but the picture represents 
these features in their Pi^an aspect ; and attentioD is 
now demanded hy a new elate of things which arose witli 
Conetantine's reci^nitiou of Chnstioaity. The mort 
inpartaat steps of that great meoHure took place in 
the jear SS4. The aneient Homan umpire survived a 
centtuy and a half longer ; but it thenceforth occupied 
a position exceedingly different from that which it hod 
formerly held. Those times resemble both the heathea 
period and the dark ages, and yet eon scarcely be classed 
with either. 

Under the early emperors, there had sprung up ii 
Rome, in the midst of its imperial guilt and heathen 
idolatry, a religious s«ct of mean and despised n: 
whose moral system possessed a purity hitherto unii 
gined, and was founded on a faith contradicting alike 
the licentiousness of th e mythological religion professed 
by the state, and the proud self-sufficiency of the philo- 
sophical theologians. Shielded by the divine favour, this 
small society grew and prospered, and its purifying in- 
fluence gradually spread more and more widely. Ths 
rulers soon discovered the progress of the new opinions ; 
and, in respect to thia sect, the careless toleration of 
paganism was violated. While the bad emperors were 
incited by casual caprice or malicious counsel^ some of 
the wise ones were alarmed by inaccurate notions as to 
the ulterior views of a community, whose brotherly co- 
operation and moral strength were so unlike to tha 
vicious weakness of the civil government and its inatni- 
ments. Peraecution of the believers in Italy began as 
early at least as the reign of Nero, and was repeated at 
intervals till the death of Diocletian ; but the prisona 
of the martyrs, and tile amphitheatres in which they 
were brought out to die, became more successful schools 
of the true faith than if they had been converted intft 
churches ; and when Constantine ascended the throne, { 
Hoch was the prevalence of Christianity in the empire, 
that his conversion, whatever may have been the motives 
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wliiuli Kslly prompted it, hod all the effects of a stop 
dictated by sound views of worldly policy. 

But even before that time, tlie church had declined 
de«ply both in doctrine and discipline; and the decay 
became still more himentable in the unhappy period 
wliioh followed. There were numerous good men, and 
a few who maintained in many pointsthe parity of the 
gospel faith; but the ecclesiasLical comraunity at large 
was stained by incrcDsing departure from evangelical 
tiuth, by an undue aasumptbn of power on the part of 
the higher members of its government, by a worldly and 
arrogant temper in its prieata, by a, half-pagan splendour 
in its ceremonieB, and (perhaps the worst fault of all) 
by an ascetic spirit, which led the clergy to encourage 
the growing inclination of devout laymen to seclude 
themselves from, all the active duties of life. 

- ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHARACTER, 

No feature of the' age is more intoreeting than the very 

natural struggle which ensued between the false religion 

and the true. Fagantsm was dead in spirit ; but long 

after the time of CkinBtanline, ita dry bonea were still 

adorned by the trsppinga of its mythology and ritual ; 

^^^tnd, especially in Italy, its temples yet stood to remind 

^^Hbe people of its ancient glory. The pomp of the Chris- 

^Bttn rites, likewise, which already in some of their varied 

H*'ldwpea rivalled the splendour of the heathen ceremonial, 

waa less fully displayed in the west than in those 

Greek provinces that surrounded the imperial court ; 

and ID Borne national recollections and family pride 

OMicnned in supporting the image of the fallen worship. 

The people were partly heathen, partly Christian ; the 

■enate was also divided, the majority being pagans till 

the time of Theodosius ; the priestly colleges of the an- 

tsiiiiit city were still maintained, and filled by the noblest 
ItcmH"* i and the Christian emperors themselves accepted 
Ae nominal dignity of Chief Pontiff. 
' The apostasy of Julian gave frcBli force to the old 
farty ; and that priTice restored to the aenate-hoosc of 
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Rome the altar and statue of Victory, which had stood 
initdunng the heathen times, but had been removed by 
Constantine. Gration abolished the sacerdotal colleges, 
and anew displaced from the Gcnate-houso the idolatrous 
altar and its rites. In the reign of Vatentinian 1. the 
qnestion between (he two religions waa referred foimally 
to the tlirone. A majority of the senate petitioned the 
emperor for the restoration of the altar of Victory ; and 
the skilfully oratorical petition is still extant, in which 
their spokesman, the senator SymmachuB, maintained 
the cause of the old &itli. The rhetoric of the Roman 
was outweighed by the eloquence of a yet abler advo- 
cate, the celebrated Ambrosius, bishop of Milan, who, 
after a distinguished civil career, had devoted himself 
with heart and soul to the advancement of religion and 
the chnrch. In the year 388, the great Theodosius, 
having replaced his co-emperor Valentinian on the 
throne of the West, entered Rome in triumph ; the 
question as to the religion of the senate was debated in 
his presence ; and a majority of the members declared 
in &your of Christianity. The heathen party were 
never again able to resist, either in the city or in the 
provinces ; in 390 their worship was proliibited by 
imperial edicts ; and early in the succeeding century ita 
last trace in Italy hud vanished. A few men of letter^ 
whose faith is doubtfnl, may be classed as sceptics rather 
than pagan believers. 

The zeal of the devout, and the facility with which 
the emperors yielded to the tide of feeling in favour of 
the church, gave to its ministers a wealth and conside- 
ration on which, in some cases, they founded claims not 
less arrogant than those of the proudest popes in the 
middle ages. But the power of the clergy was often 
exerted for purposes which did them honour. No priest 
of the age ranked higher than Ambrose, or better de- 
served his reputation ; and his celebrated resistance to 
Theodosius is a fine example of conscientious firmness. 
The brave and wise emperor, in one of those fits of anger 
to which he sometimes gave way, had ordered a gene- 
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nl maasacre of the inhabitants of Thessalonica for an 
offence committed there, highly disgraceful indeed to 
the perpetrators, but not psoticipated by any consider- 
able nmnber of its citizens. Ambrose, on receiving 
intelligence of this cruel execution, addressed to the 
prince, who was then at Milan, a dignified remonstrance, 
waning him not to approach the altar of God until he 
liad repented of his great crime. Theodosius expressed 
remorse, but immediately afterwards proceeded to attend 
divine service in the cathedral. The bishop met him 
in the porch, refused him admission, and called on him 
to do penance for his sin. He submitted, humbly de- 
clared his contrition in presence of the people, and soli- 
cited re-admission to the communion of the church, 
which was not granted till eight months had elapsed 
from his public humiliation. 

After the incursions of the northern tribes had begun 
to spread misery and desolation over Italy and all the 
•onth of Europe, we see the ecclesiastics nobly active 
in succouring distress. One fact, taken from the un- 
happy time when Genseric and his Vandals plundered 
Rome, may be enough as an example. The invaders 
carried into Africa an immense number of Italian 
prisoners, who were there sold as slaves, the wives 
separated from their husbands, and mothers from their 
children. Paulinus, a native of Gaul, w^ho having 
retired into Campania to lead a life of ascetic penitence, 
was then bishop of Nola, had, before the barbarians em- 
harked their captives on the coast of Naples, employed 
every means in his power for procuring their liberation. 
After they had sailed, a widow came to him entreating 
him to rescue her only son. Paulinus crossed to Bar- 
hary, and, finding the master of the young man obsti- 
nate, offered himself as a slave in his stead. The youth 
was released ; and the hermit-bishop worked as a gar- 
dener for the Vandal till his clerical rank was discov- 
ered ; upon which Genseric dismissed him with strong 
expressions of regret.* 

* S&ncti Gregorii Magni Dialogorom, lib. iii. cap. i. 
TOL. II. B 
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The mised character which the ChriHtion religion bore , , 
in those its earliest davB of political existence, is heel 
shown by circuniataiices, which one is grieved to know^ , 
r^arding these very men, Ambrose and Paulinua. Both 
were partakers, the farmer an active agent, in some 
the worst errors of their times. Both were zealous 
advocates of the monastic inatittitions ; and tUeir writing^, 
contain earnest recommcDdations of celibacy and relird 
giouB retirement from Lhe world. Ambrose is cbargedij- 
and on too plauaibln grounds, with baring Iieen evenri 
accessory, ia more than one iDStance, to the commise' 
of an offence which very soon beciiino universal in thai| 
church, that is, the invention of miracles. Jovinian, aa-t 
Italian priest, contempaniry with him, and violently pep- 1 
seouted both by him and Siint Jerome, deserves Rmetii«, 
brance for having both at Rome and Milan pabliclyi 
disputed against monkery. This was almost the only 
vigorous elfort of the ^e ajtainst that dangerous system; . 
and it is needless to odd, that it proved quite uosoo- 
cessful. 

LITERATURE FROM CONSTANTINE TO ODOACERj 



If the Latin writings of this period were to be judged. 
strictly on their literary merits, very few would be plaud. 
in a rank that could exempt them from absolute ne- 
glect. Even in theology, which was the grand study o£ 
the time, the Greeks kept the vantage ground on which. 
the school of Alexandria had previously placed them ;> 
and the greatest names of the church continued to be 
found in the eastern quarter of the empire. But the. 
Idtin authors of this age have a twofold importauos.) 
The compositions of some among them form a branch ofi 
that litemture, which was the first general effort of uni 
fettered Christianity ; and nil of them constitute a link 
between the classical vorks and those of the middle 
ages. The spirit of letters and philosophy iu this i _ 
however, cannot be here more than scantily examined; 
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HUM ft complete esecnticm of the task would involTB 
an analj-ais of most of the works composed hy the fathers 
of the western church. 

TVte Literature of the Eeathens. 
The old religion auceeeded, tiO the full of the empire, 
innainlaiiiiiii; a lodgement in the fancy of some literary 
mm. We cannot indeed reckon these persona heathens 
u tA iroTBhip, in the face of the TheodoBian edieta ; and 
we am scarcely account them pagan even in belief, when 
m read their cold my thol<^ and speculntion ; but from 
[he total ahsence of ChriBtian imagery or feeling, we 
OU! witliont hesitation set down a few as at least not 
C'hriBtians. We find a yery strange illiatration of the 
peqilesity of the times, in the relations which some of 
these men held to the state and the emperors ; and the 
iHne principles arc farther exemplified by the heathen 
Indenciee which we shall discover even in Christian 
wiiters themselves. 

No instance of this juxtaposition of the two religions 
can be more apt than that of the poet Decimus Magnus 
AnsonhiB, who closed a long life about the year 394. 
This man, the son of a physician in Bordeaux, and him- 
self originally an eminent teacher of rhetorie there, was 
called by the cruel but able Valentininn I. to educate bis 
MR) Gratian, and afterwords perfonned the some ofBce for 
the emperor's younger son Vaientiniau II. Both his 
pnpilg aacendcd the throne, and the Gallic schoolmaster 
nwe to b* socccssively qneslor, prefect of Italy, prefect of 
Gaul, and consul, (he highest of the honorary titles. He 
was also the friend and tutor of Paulinos of Nola, whoae 
coTTtapondcnce with him is still extant. He was the 
fashionable poet of his time, and Theodosius the Great 
wrote to him in his old age a letter, anxiously entreating 
him to continue the practice of composition. Gratiau, 
bis pnpil, was, as we have seen, an orthodox believer, and 
HieodosiuB was n eenlot ; but the writings of Ausonius 
himself contain no traces of Christianity. While their 
form and decorations are scrupulously heathen, the 
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morality of some of tlieni reflects no credit on pngonis^)^ 
and would utterly iiBgraca the disciple of a. purer faitl>A| 
Indeed, whatever moy have been tlie poet's owa cree^ 
it i» huiniliiiting lo know, that the disgusting obscenitiq 
of his most diticreditalile compusitinn ehould have b 
compiled at the request of a Christian emperor, hjr o; 
wliu was tutor to hiniBclf as well aa to his elder a; 
better brother. Another of lUs poems we could aim 
suppose to l>e meant as a pro&ne piece of ridicule oq t( 
most awful of all mysteries.* In point of literary geniq 
tho works of Ausonius do very little hoaour to the ti 
His best effort, the descriptive poem on the i" 
Belle, derives great interest from ila form, u 
perhaps the very oldest example of that close of poetrNl 
but its real merit cannot be ranked high. Some of If' 
other productions deserve more notice, from their exc^ 
sive badness. One of them sets forth the mystical pfn 
perties of the number Three, and is contained ii 
times thirty linos, to fit the subjtct.t In one 
every line ends witli a word of one syllabic ;J 
other, wliich the author himself seems to have admire., 
exceedingly, every line begins with one monosyllabttj 
word, and ends with another. These trifles a 
mentioning, because they anticipate the worst Iblliea.f 
monkish pedantry. 

There is more pleasure in naming the poet w 
ceedcd to the reputation of Ausonius, namely, Clnudipi 
ClaudianuB, an Egyptian by birth, who lived ehieflj' if 
Italy, and wrote lu the reigns of Tbeodosius and Uon^ 
riut^ being patronised by the latter prince's celebratf4A 
but unfortunate general Stilicho, Claudlan was honoo^^ 
ed with a statue in Rome, and was the conrt laurcRt<;J 
of tjie western empire till liis patron's falL Ho coni:}| 
poeed Panegyrics on tho exploits of Honorius, and cin|j 
those of Stilicho, with an Epithalamium for the eniperoi^ 
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mkrtfitg« ; md in all these votke, their hero^a, the eit- 
fctWTsof theTbeodosianedietsagainst the id i.>l- worship, 
in ttmngely plnccd under the patronage of the heatlieu 
4»iHitic8, beings who, according- to the prevailiug theo- 
t8jf of theday,werehcIiEVedto be nothing less than de- 
imi. Ite goddeas Rome, lerritied by the revolt of GiHo 
il'Afriea, flies to tho thrcsliold of Olympns, coajuritij 
JvfHvr lo aid her, by the prophecies of the sibyls and Ijy 
Aesilgnrieg which attended the fonadation of the city; 
At god breothpa on lier, and she recovers her priatlne 
JMttk and warlike vigour." Cupid wjatehes roguishly 
tbtlovc-longinga of Honoriua, and brings Venus from 
Ojpms into the palace of Stllicho at Milan, to move the 
btWt bf the emperor's destined bride.t It is impossible 
» believe tSat such mythological ornaments conveyed as 
lUleineaniTig in the fourth century, as they do when they 
IpilB in rilymesof modern daya. The fatbcre, indeed, do 
vmetimes' complain of the pagan writings of the nge, and 
CbndiBii is styled by one of them "amostobutinateidula- 
tttf* but ilie wrath evaporates in idle words, and the poet 
Mti&s'hb place at tlie Christiaa court. There cannot 
W ■ ftronger proof how powerleaa literature had now 
Wwrtne ; for, iiad the poetry thus palpably healhtat 
iWii considered na in the smnilest degree diingeroua, ti»^ 
tiergy were both too zualous and too strong not 
[«* it at once. 

'The literafy merit of Clnudian's worksmakes 
nwftil in reading them. It is melancholy to see a man 
rtiow genius was so truly poetical, straggling with tho 
dJSflilUes of n langiuige wmipted alike in its structure 
mi lis prosody ; it is melancholy to see him squandering 
liiifiiwy in extolling the weak Honoriua like a second 
Uoinalus ; and it is sad, above nil, to hear those exult- 
inj slmins, pitched in a key tliat might have celebrated 
lie waqiiesU of Scipio, and yet composed while the bar- 
buiins were tliunderiug at the gatesof Italy, Mudiskiil 
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h displayed in the trEatmrnt of the poet's themes. Tht 
greatness of Theodoaua, Bcarcely colJ in hia grave, ^ 
hroaght boMIy into Che foK^TOtuid ; the glories of ra> 
publlcEm Bome ore painted with a fond repetition, whldk 
lingera like on echo a-bout to die away ; and one poMA 
celebrating' a victory not gained till the footsteps of tibi 
B had marked the soil of the whole 



of anxiety than triumph.* ClandiaiA 
verse^ though often dcfectire in taste, are full of tin 
&ncy and ready thought ; the feeling is sometimes M 
ceedingly deep, the grouping frcqnently picturesque, ao 
some pictui'ee &om life are wonderfully happy, and them 
fore deserving of pecu liar notice in an age when literatm 
in general was so painfully artificial. Of his sketclU 
from nature, the finest is the beautiful and celebrate 
epigram on the Old Man of Venma, who had never goni 
beyond the suburba of the city. There is mudi poel^ 
in the Epithalamium of Houorius, especially the i^ 
scription of the enchanted garden of CypruH, in whbi 
Bomo of the allegoric imagery floats in an atmospheq 
truly lyrical.t Two of his longest and worst poeng) 
are invectives on Eutropius and Rnfinus, the fallen sua 
mies of his protector Stilicho ; bnt even these contui 
original and very stTiking thoughts and descriptioat 
among which may be instanced the dream of the opt! 
pressor Rufinus on the night before his slaughter by 
the soldiery .J The ghosts of his murdered victims Sa 
round hiii bed, like the spoctrcs in Richard's vision o^ 
Bosworth Field, aud the most distinct of the phantom 
speaks to him. But the words are not, like those t^ 
Shakspeare's apparitions, words of terror : they cont^ 
an ambiguous prophecy, which tempts the tyrant nex| 
morning to commit himself into the hands of his miut- 
derera. Ciaudian's most elaborate work, and that which, 
amidst niany faults, displays beet his fancy and his pow^ 
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of vivid description. Is the unliQislied poem of the Rape 
of Froaerpine. This composition, throughout mast of 
its aixaea, exhibits the nom-out Grciian mythcJogy 
in an aspect of picturesque noielti, which would have 
June high honour In any nge uf the Roman lilerature. 
'lakf, as one example amongst many, the Wedding ft^ast 
in Hadisi,* 

Avienus, a poet of the time of Theodosius, is not 
worth mentioning on the credit of his doubtful remains ; 
and the versified Italian Ituierary of the Gaul, Kutilius 
Nmnatianus, written about 420, is of no value except 
to Ihf antiquary.'!' 

Of the heathen prose wrilws in Latin, few merit much 
ootice. The most celebrated was the eloquent and 
learned Roman senat'ir Quintus Aurclius Syinniachus, 
the advocate of the old faith, who died about the be- 
^nning uf the fifth century. A little earlier was Am- 
inianuH Marcellinns, a native of Antioch, who lircd under 
Cooslantius and hia successors, and wrote a blunt 
uid manly R^iman history, ending with the death of 
Valens, of which only eighteen books remain, embrai'ing 
the period between the years 333 and 378, Two 
writer^ who nearly resemble each other, both having 
composed compendiums of knowledge, deserve mention 
tnaa the extensive use which was made of their works 
by the monks in the middle ag^s. The one is Aurelins 
TheodoeiuB Macrohiiia, who probably lived under Theo- 
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^Ofiius and Hooorius, and nbose miaCGlkliy, called the 
" Saturnalia," Ja a lair ajieoinien both of tbe knowledge 
and igDoraiice of the age. Tho otbri is Martianiu Cbi 
pdla,. whose " Satnrican," or " Marriage of Plii]<dogy 
vrjth Uercury," is now less known tlma the precedingi 
bl^t was not less studied in tlia Bcholastic times, and 
ia v^ry curious both for ils matter and fur the feitcljitl 
Vidjicle ill wbidt its inlbnoatiun ia conveyed. Heathen 
deities and allegorical perEoaagea appear in a kind of 
dfama, and make long s-peechea on the several branche* 
of polite learning. 

The Literature of the Christiam. t 

In turning to the Christian writeiB of tlie fourth audi 
fifth centuries, we must recolluct that their religion haA 
previously possessed a few advocates vho had strong: 
claims to notice even in a literary point of view. These^i 
however, were almost witliout exception Greeks, ednuf 
cated in a school which was established, some say byt 
S(unt Mark, in the learned city of Alexandria. From! 
this seminary emerged Clemciis Aloxandrinua, whA 
travelled in Italy abont the eod of the second centniya 
or beginnhig oF the third, and his famous Bchalar Odgea, ' 
who preached long in Rome. To tbe thL-ologiana whoo 
flourished in tlic east, the best that the early Latin lit&.'1 
ratare could oppose was Justiu Martyr, who wrote hiB<[ 
Apologies under the Antoninca, and sulfcred at Rome ini 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius After tbe accession of 
Constantino the great names of tbe empire were still 
found in the east. 

Just before the time of that emperor, however, woi 
meet in the Latin literature of Christendom with ths t 
conversion of Arnobius, the author of tho argument 
" Contra Gentes," who was the teacher of a more able' 
and eloquent writer, Ctecilius Lactontius Firmianus, tho 
tutor of Constontbe's unhappy son Crispus, and long; ' 
styled tbe Christian Cicero. The work nn which tho ( 
reputation of Idctantiua mainly reats. Is his " Institu- '' 
tj<^.e;^li)iviiut," a treatise of Christian doutriue, addressed' '' 
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lflthetUiinaDh«athen»,aiidcle»lgiiGd,throtighitsclaasfcid 

fma snd fiews, to sHtisFy their antiqne taste. Among 

tiw nuKMilin^ tlipologii'st Vriteis, whose influence oa 

lltljr fivea them a claim to notice, Jovinian, the perse- 

ontiid opponent of the ascetic life, has been alrcai^y 

aattiei. The advocates of the yietorions system were 

bore tinmeroiis and celebrated. Saint Jerome, a Dal- 

mttiHi, studied at Rome about the middle of the fourtb 

Mntnry, and oftcrwanta taugh-t there. Saint Aagnstin, 

u Atiicaa, born In 3fi4, was long a teacher of theology 

Id that city and in Milan, and afterwards biBhop of 

llippo. Suint Ambrose, who died in 397, afttr having 

been first prefect and then hi^hop of Milan, was ana 

of the moet romarkshle men of his times ; and his 

WrilingB, with those of the African doctor, exercised 

ttare influtDce than any others of their class on ths 

iDodeB of thinking throughout all the middle ages. Am- 

bnee'fl works, tlie careless prod actions of one who united 

lo a wonderful extent study -with active husineas, are 

Urn remarkable in a merely literary view than those of 

An^stin, whose Moorish nature possessed much wonnth 

udproinpted a vehement etoq-uence. His great treatise 

" be Civitate Dei " expounds the nature of the kingdom 

I of God, as opposed to that of this world ; and his "Con- 

llwons " form one of the most intcresticg records of the 

■bKory of a human mind. AJter such writers as these, 

^e vrorlcB of Leo the Great, who was Pope from 440 

U 461, bare scarcely any literary claim to criticism. 

ilmring the divines, we iind the historical literature 

f the T^tins to eonsist in two meagre abridgments ; 

It of Aurelius Victor, brought down nearly to the last 

n of Conetanlius, and that of Eutropiua, dedicated to 

The juriepru deuce of the i^e, exhibited in the 

, Uermogenian, and 'I'heodosian codes, is, as 

TofiitoniFy remark, beyond our limits. Among 

• poelB of the time, five oi- six names may have a 

««.. PuhliuH Optatianus Porpliyrius composed, in 

t, a poem, still extant, in praise of Constantine, the 

!• of wliich are acrostics ; and this wretched form of 
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Terse was in that Hge liighly ))opiilar. Fuleonia Prob^ 
a pioua Roman lady of rank in the ivigri of Honotin^ 
adapted to religious purposes another device, whicb' 
Ausooiua had pnMtituted to evil, jitting togetlier diffiHFs 
ent verseB of Virgil into a conipuaitioii which was called 
the " Centones Virgiliani," and contained a narratiTO ol 
the Life of Christ. The poems anil epistles of the genai 
rous priest Faulinns are not above the level of the age. 
There still remain tviro poetical namea of a higbsl 
order. They are those of Aurelius Clemens Frudentinij 
a Spaniard, bom lq 348, whose days were spent in RooMii 
and of SidooiiiB Apollinaria, bishop of Auvergne, tlu 
active period of whose life exttiuded from about 450 ta 
a^r the Ml of the empire. 

Sidonius scarcely fnHi within our plan, and migh^ 
with the sacred poets Juvencus, Sedulius, and Sain 
Prosper, be omitted altogether : hia genius, at leaal 
would not call for na exception in hb favour. But h 
is nevertheless deserving of notice for two reasons ; find 
for the purpose of pointing out his obscure and aflecWu 
epistles, aa full of curious details, which explain thestatw 
of the Roman empire during the Germanic invasioqsu 
and, secondly, in order to indicate once more, in one wli6l 
was a Christian bishop and the son-in-law of a CiiristiflJU 
emperor, the strangest confusion of Christian with paga* 
imagery. The misapplied classicism of Sidonius is mom 
hivishly bestowed in liis panegyrics on the three emJ 
pemis, Avitua his awn Jiitlicr-in-law, Miijurian, anft 
Anthemius. The poem on the elevation of the first (£ 
these sovereigns to his ephemeral power, is far the moatj 
absurd. Jupiter summons the goda to Olympus ; kbX, 
Rome, terrified and trembling, presents herself in thai 
celestial synod to pray for succour. The Thundaiw 
describes to her the Tirtues of Avitus, and iiistals blltt 
aa her champion.'* 

Prudentius, of whose life wo know little except that 

itwasspent ill public business, end honoured with offices 

" Carmm vii: Pimrgyrieui Avilo Augusto Souero DiclM, 
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of dUtinction, is a poet of a diS^mit and a loftW strain. 
Hb works liave many of the fftults common to all 
Ihe literatare of his age ; its rhetorical declamation, its 
fondness for metaphysical discussion, its complicated dia- 
lectics, and ita pugnacious tendency. But the poetical 
ftellttg, the spirit, and grace, of many paas^ea, are 
worthy of a better time ; and no Christian poet has 
more exqaisitely expressed the humble warmth of devo- 
tiDD than Prudentius has in some of his best pieces. 
The devotional temper indeed scarcely ever dtaerts liim : 
it breaks in upon his oratory and his ii^c like s moou' 
beam sliining into a dungeon. The Catholic church has 
appreciated his worth, and made free use of bis hynrns in 
Iter worship. 

These Hymns consist of two sets. The iirst and best 
ia called the Cathemerinon, or Book for the Day, ajid 
eontaina nine lyrics for the various hours and employ- 
nieirtsitheCock-Crowing, the Matin Hymn, two Hymns 
before and after Meat, the Hymn at Lighting the Lamp, 
the Hymn on Retiring to Rest, two Hymns for and after 
a Fast, and a Hymn for Every Hour. The collection is 
preceded by prefatory verses, which contain an affeot- 
isgly humble self-review ; and it is usually followed by 
thiee other pieces, the Hymns for Christmas and Epi- 
phany, and that tor the Burial of the Dead, which 
lut would bear a compariaon with most eSoHa of 
•send lyrical poetry. The second and larger collec- 
tion b entitled Ilifi "Srifeiviav, and contains fourteen 
Hymns on celebrated Martyrs. Several of these are 
tediously diffus[>, and full of artificial and misplaced 
ritetoric ; but in none of them is the warmly religious 
qiirit wanting, and in some tliis holy influence, and the 
Micitons invention which is its frequent instrument, 
triumph over all faults and misconceptions. Among 
the very long pieces, the legend of Saint Romanua 
b by br the most pathetic ; and the short hymn on the 
Sdnta Peter and Paul, with that on Saint Agnes, may 
te abo pointed out. Another of Prudentius' poems, 
T ntitled the "Diptychon," or Tablet for the Altar, is 
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more in the low taste of hk time than anj^^ Id* ofiien^ 
and oontains aiiort summariea, in the mami^ of the 
Gfeek epignms, of the chief eveote rdiited in thto CM ' 
and New TestamentB. 

The rest of liis eompositioiis are Tenified treatisei <tf 
dogmatic theology ; hot eren in these the geoiBB of the ' 
poet ofbai barsts its fetters. They coosiBl^ firsty of Two' 
Books in answer to the Oration of Svnimachas fe the 
altar of Vietoiy, forming a work firom which eoold b« ' 
qvoted some poetry of a rery high order, buried amidflt 
aigument and declamation ; and, seoondly, of thieeothn^ 
pieces whidi have some q>peanmce of having been m* 
tended as ports of one controvenial poem. The fint' 
of them, the ^ Apotheods," is a defence of the orthodoi; 
doctrine of Christ's nature against the Tarioos heretics ; ' 
the second, the ** Hamartigenia,*' or Birth of Sin, ie 
chiefly occupied with the same topic ; and the ^ Psycho- - 
machla,'' or Battle of the Soul, which is the last, is an 
allegorical narrative in which the Christian Virtoes are 
exhibited in combat with the Vices. 

The Psychomachia, though not a work of the highest 
excellence, would deserve a more detailed analysis than 
the limits of these pages allow. It is the earliest Christian 
poem of the sort ; and if we conceive its allegorical cha- 
racters united to the dramatic action of the ** Ludus Sep* 
tern Sapientum " of Ausonius, in which the Seven Sages ' 
of Greece, preceded by a prologue, step successively foi^ 
ward and exj »lain their several tenets, we have precisely ' 
the old Moralities, productions which, originating in the 
monasteries, formed the earliest dramatic entertainments 
of the middle ages. Much of the allegory in the Psycho- 
machia is exceedingly pertinent and picturesque. Faith, ' 
naked and unarmed, treads on the neck of the oM 
Idolatry; the maiden Chastity, glorying in the glory 
of the lloly Virgin, smites down Lust and hangs up his 
sword in the church ; Pride, clothed in a lion's skin, 
rushes forward on an unbridled horse, and is slain by 
Patience ; Luxury, with languid voice and swimming 
eyes, reclines in a gorgeous chariot, whence she scatters 
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Tkl«l8 mid )09en|ea¥e6 ; while Avarioe follows behind 
aii4gath9K9^lPFbat falls from the car. In the midst of the 
cMte9(^;Hope»> the xMMnforler of the good, flies up to 
heaven, and the Virtues gaze disconsolately after lieryL 
losgisg to.foUoWy hot at length turn again cheerfully. to 
tWr eaxthly fighL After slaying mankind in thonsonds^ 
Avmice at last attacks the priests, in the moment 
they were leading the battle of the faith, hut is opposed^ 
by the shield of armed Reason ;* whereupon the clergy 
esoape wiibh ^kin-wounds, and the fiend, assuming a new 
dms «nd -calling herself Frugality, striyes to ming^' 
m9Pg the supporters of religion, but is strangled by : 
Almi^ring, a personage who, once rich, has stripped 
himaelf cif his very clothes to enlarge his charity. The 
Virtaea at last, on a signal given by Concord, return to 
their teats in procession with hymns ; and, on the sug* 
geatioa of Faith, build in the centre of the camp a 
magnificent temple. 

CHRISTIAN TOPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

The topographical antiquities of our religion in Italy 
till the fiE^l of the empire, are involved in an obscurity 
which, originating in unavoidable causes, has been in- 
creased by an unwieldy mass of traditional inventions. 
Bat| amidst all their uncertainty, the legends of the 
nints and acts of the martyrs possess peculiar interest ; 
and often, when they are most destitute of historical 
foundation, present lively illustrations of the authentic 
anaala of the fiuth. They cannot be neglected by any 
one who studies the ancient Italian history, either on 
the spot or in his closet. There is no province of the 
coantry which does not possess a topography of Christian 
saitta as well as of pagan heroes, and the churches are 
as lieh in ecclesiastical reliques as the palaces in classiced 
works of art« 

*■ Gentis Levitidis una 



Semper fida comes — 

Psyebomaebia, v. 602, 603. 



Apoftolk History and TradUions. 

In the present outline, it is impossible to do more than 
allude to bouiq upeciuicnB of tlie most interesting scene* 
and most probable traditions ; and these, with the greatest 
advantage, may be taken chiefly irom Some, where 
Christian monuments are not only more numerous than 
elBewhere,but have been subjected to a stricter scrutiny. 

The Acts of the Apostles describe to lis events which, " 
tbou);h we should be unable to trace their localities more' 
closely than the sacred volume details them, must in- ' 
spiro an interest rxceeding ell tliat hcalben antiqni^ ' 
can claim. We follow St Paul, a Roman citizen, on 
his voyage as a prisoner to Italy ; we accompany him to ' 
Sytacnse in the Alexandrian ship, " whose ^gn wM ' 
C^ur and Pollux ;" we pass with him to Rhegium,8nd' 
again land at Puteoli ; we see him, on his journey to'' 
Borne, met by the brethren at the Throe Taverns, on the 
Appian Way ; he enters the city by that street o( 
tombs; our imftginatiati conceives his long residence' 
amidst the splendour and the clas^cism of the imperial' ' 
metropolis, where he " dwelled two whole yean in iaif' 
own hired house, and received all that came in nntO"* 
hint, preacliing the word ;" and we still read those 
epistles to the ehurohcs whieh he composed during that 
period. We know, likewise, that he once more vi«tei] 
the capital in the roign of Nero, and that, having been 
arrested with other Christians in the persecution which 
was raised against them on the pretence of their having 
been the incendiaries of the city, he was executed in 
the year of grace GB or 67, being indebted to his 
citizenship for no other privilege than that of being 
beheaded instead of autfering the death of the cross. 
Nor is there any sound reason for disbelieving the ecclesi- 
Bstical hialorians, when they state, that Saint Peter also 
visited Home, and there endured martyrdom ; and the 
assertion that the two Apostles died in the same perse- 
cution, am! on the sanie day, though not in the same 
place, has no inherent improbability, althongh it is not 
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by any means proved. We can also view id the eternal 
dty the place where perished those bands of the fmth- 
fal, whose blood, in the repeated persecutions, was spilt 
like water ; we con conceive them in their secret assem- 
blies for worship, and in their quiet discliiirge of oil the 
duties of life ; we can follow them to the squalid prison, 
ud to the tribunals of the judges in the bosilice ; and 
we can imagine the amphitheotreaof Rome, of Capua, or 
if Tenina, crowded by the fierce heathens, convened to 
witness the lingering agonies and death inilicted on those 
of whom the world was not worthy. We can believe, 
monover, that in the desolate plains around t-be city- 
mile, we may tread unknowingly on many a martyr's 
pwre ; and, among the numerous Christian tombs that 
ine been excavated, we can behold the very spots in 
which lay the bodies of tliosc, who cither died for the 
faith, or were devoutly willing to do so. 

Bat more is eMmed of ns than the payment of this 
li^t and pleasing- tax upon our belief. The denuuuls 
which are made on us ore, in some instances, reasonable 
MWDgh, at least, if not quite so well-grounded as to eom- 
mwdnnqualifiedcompliancc; in many other cases they 
amiat for a moment be listened to ; and, almost every 
irtiere, the localities which arc pointed ont have been 
tovuformed and disfigured in a way which, instead of 
tesgihening belief, destroys even poetical illusion. It 
k, perfectly natural that the primitive church should 
hue piously preserved the memory of the spots where 
difrtingiushed martyrs suffered, and of the graves in which 
tlwir bodies were deposited by the faitlifiil ; but tlie rca- 
■W is shocked, and becomes indisposed to yield assent 
tfea to ptauMble statements, when such assertions are 
pnaeat«d to it as tiiat which names the catacombs of 
Biiat SebasUan alone as containing the tombs of 170,000 
autyra; wid credence is rendered still mora difficult 
hj improbable narratives ombTocing the roost triiling 
particulars, and by the exhibltioa of numberless and 
impoanble rcliques. 
By reason of the accidents of sitoation, the mind is 
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nowhere left so much to ita own emotions, as in the tr^ 
ditiona regarding Suitit Paul ; and these, with some of 
those respecting Saint Peter, may suifice as apecimena 
of the numeroua apostolic legends, to which the Ronm 
churchps seek to give Locality and detail. 

We may be allowed to doubt aa to the site of Paul^ 
hired house, which is shown in the subterranean diapd 
of a church in thti Campus Martins, and to leJMt 
altogether the story (not implieitty pseeivod evei 
Rome) which places the house of Paul's friends, Aqa&l 
end Priscilla, on the site of the very ancient church of 9> 
Prisca, upon the aummit of the Aveotine ; and we may 
also reluctantly scniple to believe that Peter and tlM 
apostle of the Gentiles were imprisoned in the Mam' 
tine statfi -dungeon, — a tradition, however, which, li 
many others, has had the merit of preserving a voluaUa 
monument. The house in which St Peter, in the r 
of Claudius, is said to have assisted St Mark in com- 
posing hia gospel, now represented by the church of 9, 
Pudentiana, near Santa Maria Maggiore, may pass witfc 
the picture of our Saviour left by the apostle at hia de- 
parture, and preserved in the old church of 5. Prassedc^ 
Pudantiana's sister and fellow-martyr. Even less notios 
is deserved by the apostle's chains in Son Pietro in Via- 
coli, and scarcely more by the little chapel of Son Oio- 
TBuni in Oleo, at the Porta lAtina, commemorating tbt 
immerdon of the Evangelist John in a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil, from which he came out unhurt.* The 1ittl# 
chnrch called Domino Quo Viidis, in a hollow without 
the city, where a rural lane strikes olf from the Appian 
WaytowardstheGrottoof Egerio, claims attention from 
the singularity of its tradition. The apostle, it is said, 
on the approach of hia martyrdom, became affrighted, 
and fled from Rome southward early in the morning. 
He hiul procccdrd no farther than the place where tha 
church now stands, when, seemg the Saviour e 

, he threw himself at hia feet, and ex- 
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daimedy Lord, whither goest thou (Domine Quo Vadis) ! 
The Redeemer answered, I come to be crucified a second 
time. The apostle was penetrated by the rebuke, re- 
turned to the city, and submitted intrepidly to his fate. 
There seems no reason for equal distrust in the main 
features of the legend as to St Paul's martyrdom and his 
graye, the localities of which are in themselves likely 
enough, and even derive some additional probability 
fifom the way in which the tradition connects these inci- 
dents with ike death of St Peter. About three miles 
fifom the Gate of St Paul, on the heights which swell 
gradually from the left bank of the Tiber, in a soli- 
tary hollow among green hills, lies the spot anciently 
called Ad Aquas Salvias, which is said to have been the 
scene of the holy man's suffering. The beautiful seclusion 
of the region, surrounded in every quarter by the bare 
hiUy downs, which are excavated in many spots into 
** dens and caves of the earth," similar to those in which 
the early Christians so often took refuge, inspires a feeling 
that is pleasingly consonant to the event, and is scarcely 
disturbed even by the tradition pointing to three foun- 
tains, as miraculously struck out by the saint's head, 
when it fell under the sword. These springs give to the 
three churches erected on the spot their modem name 
of the Abbadia alle Tre Fontane. All the three wells 
are enclosed in one of the churches (San Paolo alle Tre 
Fontane), and beside the first of them stands a marble 
column, to which, we are told, the apostle was bound 
when he was beheaded. From the second church (Santa 
Maria Scala Coeli), we enter the burying-ground named 
after the thiixl, which is that of the Saints Zeno and Anas- 
tasius, where, says the legend, lie the bodies of full 10,000 
martyrs, slain in this valley, after they had assisted in 
erecting the baths of Diocletian.''^ Descending the heights 
till we reach the brink of the Tiber, we arrive at the 

* ** From thit tpot to the basilica of St Paul, there formerly ran 
a tabtemiiaaii passage, through which, on the festival of St Anas- 
ta>ius, the monks of St Paul's passed in procession to visit the 
borying-groimd.'*';— Beschreibung, vol. iii. part 1. p. 460. 
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ruins of tile basilica of St Paul, which, wa are told, i 
tuiiis the apostle's hod^, rtniofed by the pioua matron 
Saint Lucina, from its tirst place of intenncnt in the cs 
Cfunba, to this spot □□ her own grounds. The proximity 
of this church to the road leading towards Oatia, does 
little to remove that appearanco of seclusion which it 
shares with the place of martyrdom. 

The legends are obscure as to the dispoiUil of the corpse 
of St Peter, but appear to state that, after having, like St 
Paul's, been deposited for a time in the catacombs, it was 
transferred to a cemetery on the Vatican Mount, when 
the basilica consecrated to his name was afterwards built. 
There is a positive schism as to the place of his crucifiximi. 
One account fixes it on the strildiifr height of the Jaui- 
culum, at the church of San Fietro in Montorio, where a 
beautiful Uttle circular temple, erected by Bromante, 
marks the exact spot. Other opinions, more general 
and more probable, assign the martyrdom to a spot on 
the Vatican near that where his body was afterwards 
laid ; or, in otlier words, to the Circus of Nero in his 
Vatican gardens, which Tacitus, in his account of that 
emperor's persecution of the Christians, expressly spe- 
cifies as the place of their suffering.* 

From the narratives of the ecclesiastical annalists or the 
legends of the martyrologists, might be gleaned a small 
authentic list of eminent persons, who suffered in or near 
Home ; including Ignatius, in the end of the iitst centaty, 
who was exposed to wild beasts in the amphitheatre ; Jus- 
tin Martyr, who wos beheaded under Marcus Aurelius ; 
Apollonius, a Roman senator, who is said, in the time of 
CommoduB, to have defended Christianity in the senate; 
and Hippolytua, a Roman presbyter, who was torn by wild 
horses at Portus Trajaaus, in Uie reign of Dednfi. Alt 
these martyra are without any memorial ; hut ancient 
churches mark the supposed graves of two others ; name 
ly, Laurence, a deacon, who, in the reign of Valerian, i 
said to have been roAsted olive ; and Scbastiiui, an officer o 
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Diocletian's g^uard, who, haying been shot with arrows, 
and having recovered, is reported to have been afterwards 
pat to death in the reign of the same emperor. The 
legend of Laurence, and the animated hymn which the 
poet Pmdentius consecrated to his memory, relate, that 
three days before his martyrdom, Sextus, bishop of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs. 

The Catacombs, 

We may now pass to these remarkable monuments. 
Almost all of them have been closed up, after haviog 
been examined and ransacked of their treasures ; and 
the only catacombs usually visited by travellers, are a 
■nail portion of the vaults under the church of S. Se- 
bastian, on the Appian Way, or, sometimes, an equally 
anum part of those at San Lorenzo and S. Agnes. Flans 
of most of the discovered ranges have, however, been 
made, and their antiquities have been minutely described, 
and repeatedly engraved.* 

These crypts consist of galleries dug imder ground in 
the soft rock, which forms a thick stratum all over the 
Gampagna ; they extend in many places to an immense 
length, communicating with each other like the streets 
of a city, and, besides containing innumerable niches in 
the walls, open ioto many small chambers. Li several 
of them two or more stories are foimd, one above another, 
connected by staircases. Li the accessible portion of the 
catacombs of S. Sebastian, the galleries and apartments 
are of much more confined dimensions than in some 
of the others, as, for instance, those of San Lorenzo ; 
bat at many spots the passages are even lower and nar- 
rower than those contracted corridors which are com- 
monly inspected. 

* Aringhi, Roma Subterranea; Roma, 1651 ; 2 tom. fol. con- 
taining, with additions, the researches made by Bosio, the dis- 
eotrerer of most of the catacombs, and first published in 1632. 
AUo Bottari; Pittore e Sculture Sacre estratte dai cimiterj di 
Roma, 1737-54; 3 tom. fol. Bosio*s adventures, as related by 
himself and his inceessors, scarcely yield in interest to those of the 
tspkMren in the pyiamids. 
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The origin of thrse, aa well aa of similar monumei 
has been keenly disputed. The excavations in which 
they began must clearly have been made, like so many 
modem ones in all parts of the Roman plain, for the 
purpose of digging out the pozzuolana or voloanio earth, 
used hy builders in forming cement. The legends, in- 
deed, atate the Chrietlon prisoners to have been employed 
in many of these operations, and especially in quarrying 
the materials for the baths of Diocletian. It has been 
Bsid, that in moat placets, the passages follow the yi 
of the pozzuolana ; and if this be true, these cement- 
quarries may account even for moat of the perplexed and 
winding gallerlea. The first occupation of the deserted 
cavema as burial-places, has been traced, with some 
plausibility, to the heatl lens, who are said to have thrown 
tlic corpses of slaves and malefactors into the arenarie 
or sand-pits ; hut they were very early used as qeme- 
terics hy tlie Christians, who probably at first inter- 
red in them no other bodies but those of the martyrBj 
which, aiMiording to the caclesiaatical historians, it was 
often necessary to conceal from the heathen government 
On account of the veneration with which such gnvH 
were regarded, it naturally followed tbnt other converts 
desired to be buried near them ; and thus the catacomb* 
soon contained extensive ranges of Christian sepnlehres. 
The devout, as St Jerome relates, were in the habit of 
visiting on the Sabbath the tombs of the martyrs in these 
crypts ; and he forcibly describes the awe with which. 
their gloom and their religious associations atruulc him- 
self, on the visits he paid them while a student at Rome. 
They are also said to have served as the dwellings of the 
believers during the persecutions ; and this is eKtremely 
probable, to the extent of their having been temporary 
places of refuge, though the assertion does not admit of 
being carried much furtlier. 

Bosio, who spent a lifetime among the catacombs, a 
discovered several cemeteries previously unknown, de- 
Kribus many separate ranges, all situated without the 
walls of the city, and funning a chain round its whole 
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circuit. The people, and the lay-brothers of conyents 
to which catacombs are attached, speak of a general 
communication between all, and allege that the range 
of S. Sebastian reaches to Ostia. Such stories are pal- 
pably extravagant ; but the dimensions of those parts 
which Bosio measured (and beyond which there extend, 
in every one of the cemeteries, galleries choked up and 
{naccessible), are in reality striking enough, the passages 
being many miles in length. 

The Catacombs of S. Sebastian, which have always 
been known, and have from very early times been 
called the Cemetery of Calixtus, are approachable only 
for a space, nearly triangular, of about 100 English feet 
each way. But beyond the modem walls, which prevent 
ferther progress, lies an immense labyrinth of galleries 
in two tiers, of which the upper, according to Bosio'a 
plan, extends about 1000 feet by 650, and the lower 550 
feet by 400. Chambers opening into these corridors are 
found in every quarter, and are far more numerous than 
in any of the other cemeteries. The range which comes 
nearest in extent to these was discovered by the same 
explorer in 1618, near the right bank of the river, at a 
little distance from the ancient Porta Fortuensis. The 
galleries measured by him cover an area of about 900 feet 
by 650. He considered this burial-place as being that 
which the martyrologists call the Cemetery of Ponti- 
anus, or Ad Ursum Pileatum in Via Portuensi, or that 
of the Saints Abdon and Sennen, whose figures, identified 
by their names and their oriental costumes, were found 
by him in a painting on the walls.* A third extensive 
range is accessible from the ancient church of St Agnes 
on the Via Nomentana, built by Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantino the Great, in honour of that virgin-mar- 
tyr. The Catacombs of St Agnes have in one place 
&llen in, and a smaller part of them is thus separated 
by a wide interval from the larger, which in Bosio's 

• See Aringbi, vol. i. plate iii. of this cemetery. Our country- 
man, William of Malmegbury, says a church was erected to these 
vnknown eastern sainti on the lite of the cemetery of Pontianus. 
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time extended about 660 feet by 600. In 1594 ho dig- 
ravered another great range, into which he made himself 
he lowered hy ropes, at a stmft close to the ruin called 
the Tor Pignattara, on the Viji Labicana, three milea 
from the Porta Ma^ore (Esiniilina). He rightly recog- 
nised the niinas the Mausoleumof Helena, the mother 
of ConstAntine,* and coiiEidered the crypts as the Ceme- 
tery of the Saints Harcellinus and Petrus (Exorcista), 
"who are said to have had a chnrch on the spot. The 
subterranean galleries, in one part of whicli very nu 
sepulchral chambers are cluetered together, extend, so 
£ir as measured, over a space of SOO feet by more than 
400. The other cutacomba of wlli(^h Aringhi'a work give* 
plans, are much smaller, and some of them extremely 
confined ; but those of S. Cyriaca, beneath the church 
of San lorenKO, not measured by the old writers, m 
be little inferior in extent to those whose measurements 
bave been already given. 

The cemetery of Pope Calixtus was probably that 
which was first used by the Christians as a general 
burying-plaec ; and it hence received, by way of ei 
ncnce, tlie appellation of the Cosmeterium ad Cata- 
cumhas. This bishop's incumbency fells under the 
reign of Alexander Severus ; and tbc cireumstances of the 
church at that time, with the fact that the legend of 
Calixtus places his martyrdom and grave at the cata- 
combs of Callepodius (still extant at the chureh of Soa 
Pancrazio on the Janieulum), mako it not unlikely that 
the reference to his age is correct.t In other vaults 
however, some older injcriptiona have been found, one 

* Thi Surcnphigus of our EDBntrynomuti Releni was taken 

bar daughter CoDilsntia, removed about 1X60 from bar miiDsalfiiin 
near tbi? cburcb of ber ftiyaurite laint Agnei. Mus. Pia-Clem. 
SaU a Croce GriicB, No. 45 and No. «j. Both urcopbagi ara 
of porpbyry. H«leaa'a it scul|itured with ipirited rebe» of war- 
riori on bonebock and priaoQen : CnnitiDtiii'a with indilTereDt 
group! of cbLldrm gstbering and prtsaing grapes, wilh peacock* 
and other Chrulian s^boli. 
i- See Kiistell'i rfmaiki in the BeacbreibuDg, vul. i. book iii. 
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of which, perhaps Christian, gives the year of our era 
III.* After the cessation of the persecutions, the cata- 
combs were unquestionably extended by the formation of 
new passages, many of which are regular and extensive, 
and quite unlike the older caverns^ 

In the side- walls of the galleries we see the graves, 
which are long quadrilateral apertures, cut horizontally 
in the tufo and shut up by slabs of marble, bricks, or 
baked earth* Their small size is no doubt puzzling ; but, 
as bodies have been found in many of them, their purpose 
cannot be questioned. A few are crowned by an arch 
overhanging them ; and such vaulted recesses are still 
more frequent in the chambers already mentioned, many 
of which are also supported by thick pillars, and adorned 
with coved and painted roofe. Tradition makes these 
apartments to be chapels, and the arched niches to be the 
altars and graves of the martyrs ; while it also points to 
one or two springs of clear water, and founds on their 
occurrence the assertion of innumerable baptisms, per- 
formed in the vaults by Peter and his successors. But 
there is more probability in the opinion, which considers 
the chambers as family sepulchres.t The museums of 
Rome, particidarly that of the Vatican, abound in inscrip- 
tions taken from these recesses and galleries, which, 
with the paintings of the vaulted roofs, form most 
interesting illustrations of early Christianity, though 
many of them also indicate clearly its advancing corrup- 
tion. 

The inscriptions, chiefly in Latin, which is often mis- 
spelt or nngrammatical, and occasionally writtenin Greek 
characters, are generally simple, and in some cases ex- 
tremely afitacting. A parent briefly names the age of his 
beloved child, or a husband that of his wife, and the 
years of their wedded life ; or the epitaph adds a prayer 
that the dead may rest in peace, annexing some rudely- 

* Senrilia. Annorum xiii. Pis. et Bol. Coss. Found in the 
eatacomlM of 8. Lncina, near the Via Ostiensis. 

•f* Beschreibong, toL i. p. 382. Montfkucon, Diarium Italicom, 
p. 118* Mabillon, Museum lulicum, torn. L part. i. p. 114. 
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carved emlilera of the Iwlicver's hope and immortality.* 
Somi! of the sepulchral tabletiS have been taken from 
older tombs, and contain a heathen inBcription on i 
side, and a ChriBlion one on the other. 

The representations on the early Christian monuments 
are exceedingly interesting, and important as illuBtratiouB 
of cccleKiastical history. In this view, their date is 
great consequence. Probahly very few of the paintings, 
and certainly not one of the sarcophagi, are older than 
the reign of ConBtantine. Many again are clearly works 
of the dark &ges ; but s large proportion belong to the 
times between Constantino and Oiloacer. 

The religiouB application of statuary and painting, 
firmly opposed by the Mhets of the Eastern church, was 
favoured in Italy. There remain, it is true, very few 
sculptures, except the reliefs of sarcophagi and sepulchral 
tablets, bnt these arc esceedingly numerous ; and pfunt- 
ings and mosaics became universal in the churches and 
the subterranean cemeteries. The following are the prin- 
cipal subjects of these represenlatiuus. Bo far as they can 
be probably referred to the fourth and fifth centuries. 

We find on Christian monuments, not of very early 
date, a few scenes of the heathen mythology, such a 
Orpheus and the Bacchic orgies. But most of tha 
themes are taken from the imagery or the history of 
the Old and New Testaments ; and in many instances^ 
where an allegorical subject can he identified, the eyta 
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bolical alliision is just and striking, though in some 
representations it is a mere conceit. Among the most 
frequent of those which may be considered as simply 
historical, are the following : Adam and Eve at the 
tree of knowledge ; Moses receiving the tables of the 
law ; the adoration of the Magi ; Christ in the midst 
of the apostles, and often figured as standing on a rock, 
from which flow the four rivers of Paradise ; the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, a very favourite subject ; Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem, and the judgment-seat of Pilate ; 
several of the Redeemer's miracles, of which the most 
common is that of the marriage at Cana. Perhaps some, 
even of these topics, are chosen as emblematic references 
to the grave and that which is beyond it, and to the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. In othei-s, both from 
the sacred history and the parables, the symbolical 
import is too clear to be mistaken. Among these the 
most frequent are, the Good Shepherd carrying the lost 
sheep ; Jonah swallowed by the whale (represented as a 
dragon), or sitting under Uie gourd ; Daniel in the lion's 
den ; Job in his affliction ; the three children in the fur- 
nace ; Moses taking his shoes from his feet, striking the 
lock, or receiving the manna ; Abraham offering up 
Isaac ; and Noah looking out from the ark. 

At what time representations of the godhead first ap- 
peared on Christian monuments, is an interesting ques- 
tion, the answer to which can be but an approxima- 
tion to the truth. The Holy Spirit, as the descending 
dove at the baptism of Jesus, is seen in at least one 
painting, which is probably not later than the fifth cen- 
tury ; and there is perhaps only one figure of the 
Father (in a bas-relief of the offerings of Cain and 
Abel, on a sarcophagus) which can be referred to so 
early a date. Our Saviour, in his humanity, is fre- 
quently represented, but nowhei e in his exaltation till 
much later ; and it is especially worthy of remark, that 
the scene of the crucifixion was long reverently avoided. 
If we suppose the oldest figures of the crucifix to be as 
ancient as the sixth century, we probably overstate their 
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antiquity. To the same age, at the earliest, belongs the 
portraiture of the Virgin and Child, nsa sepaiate group, 
oncoimected with the Bcriptural narmtivBB. 

Detached aymholB are numerous, as ornaments oo 
reliefs and paintings, or as additions to iiiscriptionB ; but 
the subjects are not very varied. The chief are the 
following : The dove, with or without the olive-btancb ; 
the fish, a very commoa figure, whose roeaning is partly 
emblematical of baptiEoa, and partly a kind of punning 
alluMOD from its Greek name to a designation of Christ ;* 
the lamb, the vine, the palm, and the garland ; the 
cock from the history of St Peter ; the anchor, the ship, 
and the peacock, far-fetched images, which are moat 
common on the later monuments. Tlio monogram of 
the name of Christ, formed by entwining the Greek 
lettere X and P, is extremely common ; and in one 
monumental tahlct, a dead child stands embracing tha 
sacred symbol, + 

In the niches and aarcophagi have been found rii^^ 
coins, vasesofointment, toys in children's tomb^lampa in 
the passages and chambers, and in many graves eaitlien 
flasks, of glass or terra^cotta. Those flaaks that contra 
red sediment like blood have occasioned much discns- 
sion, since these and the symbol of the palm have been 
declared by the Catholic church to mark the sepulchres 
of martyrs. Tliis decision seems to be quite groundless. 
The palm may be otherwise expl^ned ; and to the many 
convincing arguments, which are currently adduced 
against the orthodox interpretittion of the " Vas san- 
goinis," it may be added, that the coloured flask baa 
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Imh found in the graves of many infants.* Neither 

re tliese ressela lamps or laciyniatorii.'a ; lint it ia not 

) nisy to Bay what Uiey really are. According to ona 

ingeaiona opinion, whith is -iai from being improbable, 

llwy contain the wine of the Bacrament, which, we know 

Jie remoDBtranoes of the fathers, it was an early 

b) sdminister to the dead. 

Besides the Boman catacombs, there are several other 

excavations of the same kind. In Italy we find them 

■t Naples and Salerno, in Sicily at Syracnse and at 

Mnratla ; thoagh none of tbese cemeteries have been 

examined bo carefully as those of Rome. At Naples 

(bur ranges have been discovered, the most extensive of 

which take theirname &om Saint Jonnarius orGenuaro. 

These differ extremely from the Roman vaults, being 

'n the hard rock, and presenting wide, lofty, arched 

gaUerieB, which the softness of the Boman tufo could 

not have supported. The catacombs of Syracuse, like 

lh« NeapolitM, have wide and lofty pass^es, and aro 

Iwwn in the rock ; but they are s^ more extensive, 

tlul, from the preservation of the paintinf;s, ofier a much 

5 lively representation of early antiquity than the 

grottos of Rome. The entrance ia near a subterranean 

mypt, which is said to be the sepulchre of S. Mar- 

a martyr of the apoatoUo age. The part which is 

accessible consists of two stories, the undermost of 

which has one principal gallery about ten feet high, and 

H broad es an ordinary Sicilian street. On each side 

■re deep recesses with arched roofs, some of width have 

lud gates and locks ; and fram numerous points there 

~ cross lanes, chiefly at right angles, and commn- 

5 with others parallel to the main one, or with 
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spacious halls and squares. Bell-shaped apertuies, lik« 
those which, chiefly hlocked up, are found in the Roman 
catacomhs, yentilate the galleries. The walls are stuc- 
coed and painted, chiefly on a yermillion ground, with 
suhjects resemhling those that have heen enumerated 
from the cemeteries of Rome, to which they have not 
yielded in their wealth of reliques.* 

THE BASILICiE. 

Immediately on the conversion of Constantine Italy 
began to be covered with churches, built with all the 
skill that the times afforded, and adorned with all the 
pomp which could be supplied by the plunder of hea- 
then monuments. Many idolatrous fanes were trans- 
formed into Christian places of worship ; but where new 
structures were erected, the ecclesiastical architecture 
anxiously avoided the heathen forms of temples, and 
framed itself on the model of those buildings whicfay 
under the title of Basilics, served at once, as we have 
seen, the purposes of tribunals and of an exchange. 
The name thus introduced into Christian art has been 
long confined to seven churches in Rome, which, cor- 
responding to the number of the primitive deacons, and to 
other points in the ecclesiastical discipline of the city, 
hold a kind of metropolitan rank. These seven Basilicc, 
all said to have been founded by Constantine, are. Saint 
Peter's, Saint John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
Santa Croce in Gierusalemme, within the city, with San 
Paolo, Siin Sebastiano, and San Lorenzo, beyond the 
walls. The emperor's basil icic, however, have entirely 
disappeared, and none of the edifices which represent 
them retain much of their original character, which we 
must seek in old descriptions, or may gather in most 
particulars from some ancient Roman churches of less 



* Hughes* Travels, vol i. chap. iii. 1820. Plan of the Sjrraca- 
san Catacombs in Wilkins* Mai;ua Graecia. Plan of the Neapohtan 
in D'Agincourt, Histoire de TArt par les Monumens; Planche 9, 
Architecture et Sculpture. 
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note, especially San Clemente, which is essentially an 
antique building of this kind. 

In front of the ancient basilica was an Atrium or 
court, often called the Paradises, which is preserved in 
its early shape at the church last named, being an ob- 
long square enclosed by a wall, round the interior of 
which runs a covered cloister, formed between the wall 
and an internal range of columns and pillars. In the 
middle of the area stood a fountain for washing the 
hands; and the court was appropriated to the lowest 
class of penitents, who were not permitted to enter the 
church. The atrium was also for some time the burial- 
place of distinguished persons, interment in the interior 
of thebuildingbeing long reserved for saints and martyr?. 
Immediately in front of the church stood a portico, 
which still exists in its original form at San Lorenzo. 
The heathen basilica was an oblong structure with 
colonnades in the interior ; in the covered walks, between 
the columns and the walls, shops were erected ; busi- 
ness was transact-ed there and in the open space in the 
centre ; and the courts of justice occupied one of the 
ends. Tlie Christian architecture adopted these forms and 
divisions, with scarcely any alteration, except placing 
a roof over the central area. The body of the church 
was in most of these basilicae divided by two rows of 
columns, into a nave and two side aisles, and, in some of 
the larger, into a nave and four aisles by four rows. 
At the extremity was the chancel, ending in a semi- 
circle, and sometimes called the Apsis ; but most fre- 
quently the Tribune, from the seat of justice in the 
pagan buildings. Some basilicsp, however, had transepts 
(cruces), which, in the oldest plan, did not form the 
building into a cross, but, being placed quite at one end, 
made it (excluding the curve of the tribune) resemble the 
letter T. In those churches which had transepts the nave 
ended, at the extremity nearest the tribune, in an arch, 
called the Arcus Triumphalis, which was a favourite place 
for mosaics and other ornaments. The nave and aisles 
were always separated by columns, never by pillars; 
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and those enclosing the nave supported two high side 
walls, which contained the windows, and over which was 
a wooden roof covering the nave alone, while the aisles 
on each flank were lower, and had separate roo&. The 
rafterB and beams were mvariably left visible ; and the 
flat or vaulted roofs of some old churches are all of later 
times. There were no helfries till the seventh century. 

The hasilics were divided in their length into three 
parts ; the nave being partitioned into the Narthex and 
Aula, and the semicircular tribune forming the Sanc- 
tuarium or Presbyterium. The narthex was nearest 
the door, and was assigned to the catechumens, the lesser 
penitents, and others not belonging to the ecclesiastical 
community. The aula was for the members of the con- 
gregation, the men being arranged on one side, the wo- 
men on the other; though in some churches which, like 
that of S. Agnes, have an upper row of columns in the 
naves, the females were placed in galleries. These old 
divisions have long ago disappeared. The choir occupied 
that end of the nave at which it joins the tribune, a 
position which it still holds in the church of S. Clement. 
The gospel and epistles were read from the choir, which 
sometimes, as in San Clemente, San Lorenzo, and Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, contains for that purpose two pulpits 
(Ambones), one at each side, but more usually one pul- 
pit only, with two desks, a higher for the gospel and a 
lower for the epistle. In the tribune the bishop's chair 
occupied the middle point, close to the wall, now as- 
signed to the high altar ; and the altar (for in the original 
basilics there was only one) stood detached in front of 
the chair, as in the modem S. Peter's.* 

The preceding outline afibrds materials for a curious 
comparison between the modem and the ancient Italian 
churches. It will be well to explain it here by an 
example, for which we may select the original basilica 
of S. Peter, a building strikingly different from that 
which now bears the name. S. Peter's, it must be 

* See Burton's Antiquities of Rome, vol. ii. ** Basilica;'* and 
Plainer in the Beschreibung, vol. i. part 1. 
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remembered, was not in the time of the first Christian 
emperor the metropolitan church of the papal city. That 
nnk was long held hy the church of S. John Lateran, 
occupying a part of that splendid palace which had he- 
longed to the family of the Laterani, and was given hy 
Constantine as the residence of the Roman hishops. Of the 
oldLateran basilica we have neither any remains nor an 
exact description. But of the old S. Peter's, taken down 
to make room for the modem church, there are full ac- 
counts and accurate drawings ; and though the huilding 
iiad during the middle ages suffered many alterations, 
and was very tmlike what it had been at its erection, 
there yet exist scattered records, which have been in- 
geniously used so as to give a plan of the old church, 
representing with sufficient exactness its state at Charle- 
magne's coronation in 800. We may. easily imderstand 
also its appearance before Odoacer.* 

The church stood on an eminence, and was approached 
by the flight of steps A, leading up to a terrace B, beyond 
which was the atrium D, surrounded on all its four 
sides by a portico. In the eighth century the front 
portico C, was shut in by walls, a chapel, a belfry, and a 
lodge or triclinium ; but originally its face towards the 
staircase seems to have been a simple colonnade. The 
side porticos E, E, were formed by a double colonnade, 
and the back portico F, by a colonnade and the front 
wall of the church. The centre of the atrium was occu- 
pied by a fountain a; and the famous bronze pine-apple 
from Hadrian's mausoleum stood at one time in this 

* The plan, the first attempt of the sort, is given in the Bes- 
chreibang, and fully illustrated by Bunsen, its author. The an- 
nexed sketch is taken from his, but also exhibits, darkly shaded, 
and referred to by letters, all those parts and appendages of the 
Basilica which are demonstrably older than the year 500. The 
Kf^hter parts date between 500 and 800, and are marked by nume- 
rals. The basilican architecture will likewise receive some illus- 
tration from the plan of the Florentine church Santo Spirito, to be 
found in a plate of the preceding volume at page 187. This fine 
building, planned b^ tne oelebrated Brunelleschi, though not 
completed till 1470, is in principle a basilica. It is a Latin cross, 
divided by two colonnades into three naves. 
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court, either in place of the fountain or along with it, 
perhaps at b. The atrium and its porticos became a 
royal cemetery, which, before 476, contained the bones 
of at least one emperor (Valentinian II.), and afterwards 
those of several other princes, including two royal pil- 
grims from our island, namely, Cedwalla king of the 
West Saxons, and Ofia king of the East Saxons. At 
one end of the hack portico F, was the sacristy c, which, 
with its vestibule d, and the portico F, became after the 
time of Leo the Great (buried in d) the usual cemetery 
of the popes. 

The church, whose front was adorned with mosaics^ 
probably by Pope Simplicius, near the end of the fifth 
century, was entered, like other basilics with five naves, 
by three doors leading into the middle nave, and one lead- 
ing into each of the inner aisles. The Porta Santa at ^ 
was an addition of the middle ages. The ninety-six plmh? 
dered columns of the interior, disposed in four rows, and 
the walls, which rested on the architraves of the columns, 
divided the church into the nave G, the two inner aisles 
H, H, and the two outer aisles I, I. The nave at its upper 
end terminated in the triumphal arch, supported by two 
single columns ; and mosaics adorned not only this arch, 
but the vault of the tribune, and many parts of the walls. 
The choir may be supposed to have been at L, beyond 
the arch of the nave, and as being shut in by a l^dus- 
trade, and containing the pulpit/. The baptismal font, 
which in the middle ages stood at the extremity of one 
of the transepts, was at first contained in a separate 
vaulted chapel built in the fourth century by Pope Da- 
masus, which was probably situated at g, beyond the end 
of the same transept. The richest part of the church was 
the tribune M, M, before whose curve stood a double row 
of twisted columns, said to have been erected by Constan- 
tine.* In the colonnade thus formed was the staircase 
hy leading down to the " Confession," in which was de- 
posited the body of St Peter, beneath the high altar i . 

* They are represented by Raffaelle in his Cartoon of the Healing 
in the Temple. 
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In Af middle of the semi-circle of the tribune was the 
biabof's throne k ; nod seats for the other ecclesiastics 
lined the remainder of the curve. Steps conducted to 
ihe raised platform on which the ajtar stood, and a second 
flight led up to the episcopal chair,* 

Of the buildings attached to the church, the most 
andent waa I, the sepulchral chapel of the consul and 
prefect Probes, a member of the celebrated Anician 
family, and eulogized both by Ciaadian and Ausoiuos. 
fie died in S^, and, nith his wite Falconia Probo, 
Amdy mentioned as a literary aspirant, was buried here, 
Wxpot included in the site of the Cliristian cemetery 
rftlie Vatican. Beyond one end of the transept, at m, 
whena a circular chapel was erected in the eighth cen- 
tuy, wore interred the unfortunate Emperor Honorina 
Md his first and second wivea, the daughters of the 
knre Stilichci. The remains of the empresses were 
faud in 1S44, in coffins gorgeously adorned, 
^ ne dotted lines n, u, indicate the tbundations of part 
tf Keza'a circus, the obelisk of which stood at the place 
^kow enclosed in the sacristy. 

<Babre the year 800, when Charlemagne was crowned 
felha Basilica, it had received the following additions : 
4^ new altars, a baptistery in the transept (2), a wall 
ll&mt of the atrium in place of the colonnade, tile bel- 
if (8) built by Pope Hadrian I., the triclinium or lodge 
(^ftf Loo HI., the attached church (6) of S.Apollinaris, 
■d • deanery (6). Monasteriee and hospices were also 
alM. In 440 Leo I. built the monastery of SS. John 
mi P«ul (7) ; Stephen 11. founded the monastery of 
inaaabiin (S), to which were annexed a hospice (9), a 
ihm li, and barial-ground ; Leo III. built the monastery 

* Tb* chief didiflulans af the boildlng (u giieo by Bnuun 
llm the VmticBD HSS.) are, in Englisb fint, the Eollowing:— 
Jtrlvn: length, 186; breadih, 145. Church: length of Ihc Inte. 
■iw, ttom tfap uin ifoar Co the ntll of the tribnne, 383 ; breadth 
tt ibe iBleriar without the traniepii, 306 ; brsadtli tiith the trui- 
Hpli, sea ; height of Che naTe aad trastepli, 1S3 ; height of lbs 
uurr aialB*, S9: height at ths outer aisles, 44; heizht of tbo 
Nhunniof tbcuw, aSi hiighlof the Dolumni of theuiln. 19. 
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of S. Martin (10) ; and beyond the old Christian ceme- 
teiy, and not represented in the sketch, were the exten- 
sive convent and hospice of S. Stephen. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

Of ecclesiastical architectare under Constantino and 
his succeasorsy we mnst judge from ancient descripiionf^ 
from very scanty remains, and &om a comparison with 
the existing secular buildings. The low merit <^ the 
civil architecture has already been spoken of ; the exag- 
gerated praises of sacred edifices, by admiring poets or 
Christian doctors, proceed &om persons who wersnot 
only unqualified to judge, but were dazzled hy glitter of 
ornaments, and impressed by devotional associations ; and 
the few specimens that can be traced in parts of some old 
Italian churches, concur in confirming the sentence which 
condemns the art as all but totally worthless. 

The want of mechanical skill, as well as of judgment, 
was instanced in the picturesque old basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, which was erected about 389, and, after 
-\'arious transformations, was burned to the ground in 
1823. Of its ancient colunms, some were the remnants 
of fine classical buildings, others were coarsely cut 
shafts, with capitals and other ornaments moulded in 
stucco ; and in the descriptions of the old S. Peter's, 
wo find the columns there to have been of all ordens 
and even of all sizes, some being sunk in the ground, 
and others raised by pedestals above it. Of violations of 
symmetrical rules, the details already given as to the pro- 
portions of this church aflPord striking examples ; such 
as the lowness of the columns, compared with the height 
of the superincumbent walb of the nave. But, amidst 
all the defects of the basilics, they possessed not only 
originality of invention, but often very fine feeling in 
the adaptation of their forms to the sentiments of 
Catholic belief and worship ; and we must always re- 
collect, that their arrangements contain the germs of all 
later ecclesiastical architecture. 

The paintings, mosaics, and sculptures^ of the fourth 
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And fifth centuries, possess higher mtrinsic merit. The 
carelessness with which genuine Christian antiquities 
have been treated by the public bodies in Rome, has re- 
duced us (with the exception of a very few illuminated 
manuscripts, some partially restored mosaics and paint- 
ings in old churches, and the small but interesting col- 
ketion of relief, vases, and other articles, in the Museum 
Christianum of the Vatican Library) to draw our know- 
ledge of those monuments chiefly from engravings, in 
the works of Bosio, Aringhi, Bottari, and others. 

Enough, however, remains to establish two curious 
fiK^ First, with the fourth century, art, in all these 
three departments, although still low, had actually, under 
the excitement of a new class of feelings, risen consider- 
ably above the level to which it had been sunk during 
two hundred years. Secondly, this partial re-awakening 
was but temporary. Through the fourth, fifth, and a part 
or the whole of the sixth century, it is not possible to trace 
the changes of art with certabity ; but before the end 
of that period, it had evidently begpun that miserable 
decay, from which it did not recover for six hundred 
years. Indeed, in distinguishing between the works of 
these two eras, the merit of a monument as a specimen 
of art is generally one of the surest criterions. 

All these antiques, even those belonging to the first 
time centuries of the Christian empire, are marked by 
iwant of animation and of fidelity to nature, and by a 
itifiness and mechanical adherence to precedents, re- 
minding us of the hieratic manner in Greece ; but they 
often, in form, attitude, and drapery, vividly recall the 
later works of classical art ; and the style of some of 
the paintings on the walls of the catacombs is that of 
Pompeii, in an imperfect imitation.* We even perceive 

* One of the best designed and best executed sets of reliefs, is that 
OB the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, prefect of Rome, who died in 
8fi8. The coffin was found in ld95, in digging the foundations of 
tbe New Confession of S. Peter. It is now in the chapel of S. 
Helena, in the subterranean church. P^ngraved, with other sarco- 
phagi found in the ancient Vatican burying- ground, in Aringhi's 
Won, lib. ii. cap. 10. 
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in a few heads, particularly on one or two mosaics, an 
expression of rade sublimity which is quite wonderfuL 
Of the roughness of conception and the singular want 
of taste which, besides the coarse execution, disfigure 
most of these works, we may take an example ttom the 
representations of Noah. His ark is invariably a rectan- 
gidar box, scarcely large enough to contain him, and 
sometimes having a hinged lid, which is forced up by 
the patriarch's head, as he looks out to discover the 
dove with the olive-branch. 



PART II. 

ITALY IN THE DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 



THE DARK AGES. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 
TsK eotine of Italian liiatory has hitherto resembled a 
hiwd and deep river, receiving many tributariea that 
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increase its Yolume, but none large enough to divert it 
from its ancient bed. Now, however, we reach a point, 
at which the aspect of the scene is changed. Impetuous 
torrents, successively rushing down into the valley, bear 
with them the accumulated waters of boundless wastes ; 
the river into which they pour is violently forced into 
new channels ; and the flood which at length emerges 
from, the tumult, is transformed alike in appearance and 
in name. 

The spectacle which we are here to behold, is that of 
a country which several races of foreigners occupy in 
succession as masters ; while the natives on whom tiiey 
intrude, neither extirpated like the American savages, 
nor remaining permanently separated from their con- 
querors like the Hindoos in British India, stand in- 
deed for a time as tributaries, but at length coalesce with 
the various tribes of invaders into one imited people. 
This progress of events was, in a greater or less degree, 
common to all Europe during the dark ages. But in 
regard to Italy we shall be best enabled to comprehend 
the spirit of history in those times, if we first take a 
rapid survey of the position previously held by each of 
the two races, the conquerors and the conquered. 

Of the four dynasties which successively ruled that 
country, — Odoacer's, the East-Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
Lombards, and the Franks, — all except the first (whose 

•followers were a body of hirelings collected from various 
regions) introduced a population sprung from one 

•common blood, the Germanic or Teutonic, If we look 
to the situation either of literature, art, or useful in- 
dustry, we must acquiesce in the opinion which pro- 
nounces those warlike tribes to have been rude barba- 
rians ; but if we inquire into their social institutions, 
we shall discover reasons for forming a very different 
judgment. Amidst that wildness, both in morals and 
in manners, which can only be subdued by intellectual 
cultivation, — with none but unwritten laws, either civil 
or criminal, — with superstition and warlike fierceness 
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tronbling private life and corrupting even the sources of 
justice, — ^the northern nations at the fall of the empire 
acknowledged, in the structure of their polity, several 
principles more just than any that ancient wisdom had 
discovered, — principles which still subsist among our- 
selves, and to which we owe no mean portion of our 
modem civilisation and liberty.* 

The East-Goths had a strongly monarchical constitu- 
tion, which in the mean time we may leave altogether 
out of view. As to the other nations, the tenure of the 
supreme rule diflpered among the several tribes and at suc- 
cessive periods ; but each state was, after a time at least, 
a monarchy strictly limited and oftenest elective. Tho 
sovereign power, however, was vested in the whole body 
of Freemen able to serve the state as soldiers ; and its 
prerogatives, including the right of making war or peace, 
and of imposing taxes and burdens on the community, 
were exercised in the National Assemblies or Diets of all 
the citizens. The lands were divided into districts, to 
which we might aptly give the name of counties ; and 
each of these was placed under a chief, whose usual Teu- 
tonic name of Graf or Gravio has been translated by the 
Latin word Comes or the modem Count. Holding his 
office originally by inheritance, but afterwards under an 
appointment from the king, he commanded in war 
the freemen of his district, and also presided in their 
courts of justice. But in the latter, the judges were the 
freemen themselves, either all resident in the countship, 
or a number of them arbitrarily chosen ; and the de- 
ficiencies of this judicial body were eked out by con- 
trivances once familiar in our own country, — the oaths 
of the compurgators, who appeared for the accused 
party, or the judgment of God ascertained through the 



* Meyer, Institutions Judiciaires des Principaux Pays de PEu- 
rope, 1819, tome L pp. 17-40, 62-125, 141-162. Savigny, Ge. 
•enichte des Rumischen Rechts im Mittelalter, 6 vols. 1815-31 ; 
(particoUrly chapter iv. of vol. i. ; Translated by Cathcart, Edin- 
muvh, 1829 ; History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages). 
Botn of these great works will aid us at almost every step. 
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onkal or ths wogcr of battle. In war the battalioiu; 
composed of the free inlialtitaats of each district under 
tlieir Count, were united into one army, led by the 
Uerzog, whose title we translate Dux or Duke, sud 
who, in the earlier times At least, not only wanted all 
civil authority, but held his office no longer than the 
campaign endured. 

It has been questioned whether, previously to the 
invadon of the Roman Empire, thoae nations hod a 
hereditary Nobility ; but the existence of such a caste 
seems to have been sufficiently established. In Italy 
we see the nobles among* the Lombards called, as among 
our Saxon utccstora, Edclings or Etblings ; and the 
Criniti or Long-haired Chiefs of the Franks belong to 
the same class. But the pusiCicn in which they stood ia 
uncertain, and, at the very utmost, they ciin have poi- 
seased two privileges only : first, the right of eligibQity, 
either exclusively or by preference, to the throne and 
the great offices of the state ; and, secondly, that of at- 
taching to them, for their private feuds, martial retain-' 
ers, whom we are not to confound at t!us stage with iiu 
feudal vassals, but must regard as bound to their leaden 
by none but personal ties, and rewarded merely by tiw 
acquisition of military fame or a part of the booty. 
Tlie nobles shared the general prerogatives of citizenship 
with the second class or Commoners, the Arimanni of the 
early Lombariis, and the Hacliimhurgi of the Franks. 
But we may discover, likewise, two degrees of men who 
were not citizens : the first consisting of those who from 
poverty were unable, or &3 conquered foreigners were not 
allowed, to yield to the state that military service which 
was tha indispensable condition of the franchise ; and the 
seoond composed of the slaves or serfs, whose situation 
was much less degraded than that of the corresponding 
order among the Romans- 
Here, as in tlie early republic of Rome, war was the 
business of every fianchiscd citi/cn ; but the Transalpine 
tribes went even farther than the old Italians in their 
love of arms, for every other pnrauit, not excepting agri- 
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culture itself, was npenlf despised and neglected. The 
duces were almost exclusively the hudiajidiiieD, and, 
perhaps -without any exception, the artJaana of the state. 
As to the religion proieased by the Genmuiic invaders, 
although Odoaeer*s soldiers may very probably have 
prtsented as much diversity in fiuth as in lineage, all 
the aucceeding races had boen uonverted to a rude Chris- 
tianity before they croBsed the Alps. Aiianism, how- 
ever, was the creed both of the Enat-Goths and of 
their con<iucrors; and tho priests and kymen of Catholic 
Ilaly had this theological difference to allege as on addi- 
tional 80UTC8 of dislike towards their masters. But 
among the Lombards the orthodox opinions rapidly 
gnined ground ; and when Charlemagne and his Franks 
bcstDwed on them an authoritative preponderance, the 
people seem to have boen quite ready for the change. 

We must next coll to mind the moat prominent 
featurcB in the condition of the Italians, or Bomans, 
OS lUey were called by way of distinction. We have 
seen them under the Lower Empire, feeble, worth- 
kea, ignorant, and unhappy, — deriving from tho recol- 
1 of their vonislied greatness haughty discontent 
i of noble emulation, — llighted as well by tlieu' 

rices as by tliose of their rulers, — and wither- 

^SlK sway from the face of the earth, with a rapidity 
wnkli threatened their land, and that at no distant 
time, with utter depopulation. That neglect of produc- 
tive industry which Imd once begot in the country a 
generol inaptitude for trade and commerce, was now ox- 
tended, as among the Teutoncs, to agriculture likewise ; 
vhilij the motive here was not, as heyond the Alps, the 
■ptrit of martial pride, but indolence in many cases, and 
Iieart--stricken poverty in many more. The laws and 
e system of society conspired together to work un- 
'uble evils. What was to be hoped from a country 
e the land was cultivated exclusively by bondmen, 
Brtdaana in many deportments were compelled to 
bw the tiodu of their father::^ and where repeated 
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laws declared it infamous for a man of noble rank to 
engage in commerce ! 

The political rights of the people had been for centu- 
ries absolutely extinguished. Those active prerogatives 
which constituted the citizenship of republican Rome 
were lost beyond recall ; and that protective privilege of 
self-taxation which was so remarkable a point in the 
Germanic constitution, had, as we have seen, never been 
claimed in ancient Italy. 

Constantine's system of polity subsisted in all its parts, 
and especially in its separation of the military power 
from the civil. The former, throughout the insular as 
well as the continental districts, was lodged in the hands 
of several counts and dukes, subject to the control of one 
of the imperial generals or masters of the soldiery. For 
administrative and judicial purposes, Italy, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Corsica^ composed, as we have noticed, seven- 
teen provinces, each of which was ruled by a governor 
appointed by the sovereign ; wliile these officers again 
were subordinate to tlie praetorian prefect, who performed 
the duties of his place by a delegation to two vicars, one 
for Upper Italy, the other for the rest of the peninsula 
and the islands. 

Among the municipalities, Rome, as we formerly 
discovered, having long ago lost every ancient right, had 
been, with the adjacent country, erected into an impe- 
rial province, governed by the prefect of the city. But 
the august names of the republic still survived, like 
ghosts hovering round the sepulchre in which their 
bodies are buried. The senate was partly filled by im- 
perial nominees, partly by persons whose fathers had 
sat in it ; and its members formed, in the fallen metro- 
polis, an aristocracy whose claims to respect mocked the 
name of nobility. The consuls, created annually by 
the emperors, exhibited games to the people, the sove- 
reign paying the expense if the candidate was too poor 
to do so. The patriciate had been converted into an 
honorary dignity of the first order, which was conferred 
with extreme parsimony, and, being generally united 
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with a viceregal appointment, speedily came to denote 
an office of that class. 

The privileges of the other chartered towns were, at 
the time now under our consideration, nothing hetter 
than burdens and pretexts for oppression ; hut, like our 
own right of returning members to parliament, which 
was once scarcely less burdensome and useless, the in- 
stitution contained the seeds of infinite public advantage. 
It must be remarked that, in respect to the town- 
conncQs and their functions, the constitution of the mu- 
nicipalities had already assumed the aspect of a close 
aristocracy ; for no other name can be given to an ad- 
ministrative body, whose members sat either in virtue 
of their birth or hy mutual election, and nominated from 
their own number all the magistrates of the coi-po- 
ration. The introduction, indeed, of the defensor- 
ship, a very singular measure for the age in which it 
appeared, broke up the monopol}' of the judicial func- 
tions, bringing forward the democratic principle in its 
broadest extent ; and even if it be true, as there is 
some reason to suspect, that the old system of magis- 
tracy was not in Italy every where completely rooted 
out, the difiPiision of the popular franchise was undoubt- 
edly general enough to teach the people lessons, of 
which we shall see them in better times availing them- 
selves with equal spirit and advantage.* 



* On the Roman Municipalities the principal authority is Sa- 
rigny, who has been the first to show systematically their surviv- 
ance through the dark ages, and the remarkable relation which, as 
the foundations both of the Italian republics and of other chartered 
cities in the middle ages, they really hold to modern history. 
Neither Sismondi nor Hallam enjoyed the benefit of the great 
civilian's researches ; but Palgrave has turned them curiously 
to account in the elucidation of our own national institutions. 
Students acquainted with Savigny's work will not fail to observe, 
that here and in the preceding volume Roth has bef*n followed as to 
the Defensorship, which Savtgny considers to have been, as a ma- 
gistracy with jurisdiction, unknown in Italy, although general in 
the provinces, where, he maintains, proper civic magistracies were, 
tin its institution, exceedingly rare. Translation, vol. i. p. 69-74. 
Roth, De Re Munieipali Romtnorum, p. 103. 



If, being ^mply informed that on amalgamation of 
tho Italians and their Germanic conquerors finally took 
place, we were required to say which of the two was the 
more likely to have attained the predominance in the 
new nation, probably few of ua wonW hesitate to answer, 
that the Transalpine tnbes must have beooine the ruling 
class. And yet we know, that the issue was precisely 
the reverse, not only in the other provinces of the em- 
pire, where the fact is not so sarprising, but in Italy 
itself where every ordinary presumption was against 
iL The Roman code was received as the law-book of 
the united people ; the Roman language furnished ahnosl 
all the materials of their tongue ; the Roman cha- 
racter, both moral and physical, was viviiily impressed 
on the new population ; and the Roman system of eivie 
government became a framework, about which they 
constructed one of the noblest edifices ever consecrated 
to political freedom. Some causes can be specified as 
obviously tending to facilitate this result ; and, in par^ 
ticular, the comparatiye rudeness of the Teutones, botll 
in intellect and in manners, the exclusively militaiy 
temper of all their septs, and the peculiar method In 
which every nation among them dealt with the ins^tu- 
tiunsof the subjugated country. Still the fact affbids 
themes of speculation, which are only exceeded in dif- 
ficulty by that greater riddle of the dark ages, — how, 
out of tile ftapnents of the free Germanic polity, was 
forced the many-linked chain of feudal despotism, 

FIRST PERIOD. 



I 



».D. 476—663. 
External IliHory, 
Odoacer, and his mixed band of revolted troops, con- 
qnered the whole of Italy without a blow ; but the cir- 
cumatance in which his rule over it differed moat ma- 
terially from that of tlie princes who bad lost preceded 
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him, was notliiiig more than this, that he ahstained from 
fiUiming the imperial title, and professed to he content 
with the name of patrician or viceroy of the empire 
over its provinces in the west, conferred on him hy Zeno 
under the pressure of alarm. His Heruli and other 
Transalpine soldiers, however, proclaimed him king of 
Italy ; and the forced acquiescence hy which the court 
of Constantinople confirmed his usurpation, preserved 
for it none of the real prerogatives of sovereignty.* 

His military government had lasted scarcely thirteen 
years, when the great Theodoric, king of the East-Groths, 
who had heen educated at Constantinople, and had 
served in the imperial armies, ohtained from Zeno, de- 
sirous of displacing the Heruli at any sacrifice, an unwise 
grant of Italy as a tributary province of the empire. 
Crossing the Alps from Germany in the year of grace 
489, with an army including the whole mass of his war- 
like subjects, he slew Odoacer in 493, and wore the 
crown thirty-three years, with little regard to the terms 
of the imperial grant, fixing his seat of government at 
Ravenna. Two of his descendants successively possessed 
the sovereignty, and the elective kings who followed 
them extended the Italian dynasty of the Ostro-Goths to 
a duration of sixty-four years. 

During the last seventeen years of this period, how- 
ever, Italy was the scene of continual and bloody wars, 

* The East-Gothic Kings of Italy ; from Theodoric*s invasion 
till the death of Teja (553). 

A.D. A.D. 

489. Theodoric 540. Hildebald 

526. Athalaric 541. Totila 

634. Amalasuotha and Theodatos 552. Teja 

536. Vitiges 

The Roman Bishops or Popes ; from Odoacer till the Lombard 
inTasion. 

A.D* A.D. A.D. 

468. Simplicitts 514. Hormisdas 535. Agapetns I. 

483. Felix II. 523. John I. 536. SUTerins 

482. GelasiiM 526. Felix III. 538. VigiUos 

486. Anastasioi II. 530. Boniface II. 555. Pdbgiaa L 

49a Symmachoi 532. John II. 559. John IIL 
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from which its wealth and intellectual cultivation 
suffered infinitely more than from the Groths. On 
the election of Vitiges, Justinian, emperor of the East, 
sent his celebrated general BeUsarius to reconquer the 
lost provinces, on which there ensued a very obstinate 
straggle. In 537, the Gothic leader invested Rome, which 
withstood, during fourteen months, the siege rendered 
so famous by the successful defence of the imperial com- 
mander. Totila, elected king the year after the capture of 
Vitiges in Ravenna, took Rome in 546, expelled its in- 
habitants, and was with difficulty dissuaded firom rasing 
the city to the ground ; and within two years after this^ 
Belisarius having been recalled, the barbarians were again 
for a time rulers of Italy. But, in 552, it was invaded 
by Narses the eunuch, Justinian's new general, who, 
killing the valiant Totila and his successor Teja, became 
in a year or two master of the whole countiy. He pre- 
sided over it peaceably for fifteen years, as the Exarch 
or imperial governor ; but, being disgraced and recalled 
in 567, he invited the Lombards, a powerfiil German 
tribe on the banks of the Danube, to cross into the rich 
valleys of the south. 

The Italian Islands usually followed the fortunes of 
the neighbouring continent. While the Western Em- 
pire yet existed, all of them had fallen under the savage 
rule of G^nseric, the kirg of tlie African Vandals, who, 
in the year 476, made a grant of Sicily to Odoacer, stipu- 
lating for a tribute, and retaining LUybsum with other 
strong places. That island, next passing into the hands 
of the East-Goths, was conquered from them by Belisa- 
rius in his first invasion, and, after several changes of 
masters, became again subject to the Gothic princes after 
the great general's disgrace. In the mean time, Sardinia 
and Corsica continued tributary to the Vandals, till the 
destniction of their kingdom in 534, when these islands 
became dependencies of the Greek Empire, but were 
speedily conquered by Totila. After the brave Narses 
had reduced the peninsula, and annihilated the Goths 
in that quarter, he closed his series of victories by over- 
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nmning the three islands, and rooting out the last rem- 
nants of the subdued barbarians. 

Internal Polity, 

During a century after the fall of the empire, the de- 
population of Italy received no effectual check ; for, 
while slaughter, pestilence, and famine, raged together 
or by turns among the native inhabitants, neither Odoa- 
cer s barbaric horde, nor the nation of the Goths, were 
sufficiently numerous to fill up, in any perceptible 
degree, the gap which thus every where opened. Tus- 
cany, jy^milia, and others of the most fertile districts, 
are mentioned by writers of those times, in terms which 
would apply to the modem, condition of the Roman 
Campagna. 

The only change of any importance that was intro- 
duced in Odoacer's short reign, affected the landholders, 
a part of whose estates was given to the barbarians, 
according to the usual practice of the Transalpine tribes 
in conquered countries. In some of the Roman pro- 
vinces, such as Spain and Burgundy, the Teutones 
seized two-thirds of the land ; in Italy they were al- 
ways more forbearing. The proportion confiscated by 
Odoacer was only one- third ; and it cannot be deter- 
mined whether the seizure spread generally over the 
peninsula, or was limited to the extent necessary in 
order to provide for the invading soldiery. The latter 
supposition is the more probable. In every other parti- 
cular, the imperial polity remained untouched, and the 
government, general, provincial, and municipal, the 
judicial establishments, and the Roman laws, extended 
over all classes and races of the inhabitants.^ 

The great Theodoric, a wise as well as brave man, 
who, if he despised the corrupted learning of the south, 
had profited largely by his observation of its institutions 
and manners, followed in his Italian kingdom a system 
entirely different from that which was adopted by the 

* Savigny, voL i. p. 314. chap. t. sect. 4. 
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other conqneroTa of the empire. Perhaps, indeed, he 
was the only Teutonic praice that could have pureued a 
pkn of his own ; for, aJthough the other nations had a 
RovemmBnt elective and liherally cooatitntional, the 
Eaat-Gotha were, till after hie reign at least, under an 
hereditary monarchy, whieh was strictly ahsolute.* 

The principle of his policy was concession, towards 
all with whom hia sitimtion threatened colliaon ; — 
towards the emperors of the East, whom he in vain 
attempted to pacify by affecting to hold his liominiona 
as merely their delegate ; towards the orthodox church 
in Italy, to which he, an Arian, showed great respect, 
protecting its hierarchy, its revenues, and its privileges; 
lastly, towards all the native Italians, in regard t« whom 
hia system amoonted not merely to a preservation of their 
national laws and institutions, hut to an impoution of 
them upon hia own subj-ects. If, as it has been express* 
ed, the other northern tribes had no wish to GermanizQ 
the Italians, Theftdoric's wish was to Italianize his Ger- 
manic countrymen. 

The uEnal partition of the lands took place, and tlie 
proportion seized was the sorae as under Odoaoer; but 
the increased numbers of the invaders may, perhaps 
have made it now necessary to divide estates that had 
not previously been encroached upon. In each of those 
manors, the two-thirds which were left in the hands 
of the old owners, remained subject to the imperial land- 
tax, from which the portion assigned to the Gotlia was 
exempted. The ancient poll-tax was levied from the 
same classes of individaals who had been wont to pay 
it ; and the ruinous lustral contribution wus likewise 
retained, while customs on merehandise, exacted at the 
seaports, were usually farmed out. 

The offices of the royal household, those of the su- 
preme administration, and the provincial governments, 
remained unchanged both in churocter and in name. 
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All these posts were filled much oftener by Italians than 
by their masters ; but the army of the new state was 
composed exclusively of Goths, and indeed embraced the 
whole nation. This refusal to the natives, of the privi- 
lege of bearing arms, which in better days would have 
been felt both as an insult and a punishment, could 
not at this time have been considered as either ; for the 
degenerate people had long ceased to be martial, and 
the lances of the barbarians had glittered for centuries in 
every camp and on every highway between Sicily and 
the Alps. 

It is still more needful to observe, that the old muni- 
cipalities subsisted, and retained in every particular the 
same position which they had occupied in the lower 
empire, with this one exception, that the Gothic kings 
treated them with much greater lenity than the empe- 
rors. The feet that they were allowed to survive is 
highly important and has been generally overlooked,* 

The code of laws for the state, civil and ciiminal, was 
contained in Theodoric's edict, issued in the year 500, 
founded directly on the Roman jurisprudence, and bind- 
ing both on Goths and Italians.t 

While the king scarcely tried to hide his contempt for 
those public amusements which had so powerfully aided 
in destroying the national character, he took caix) to 
maintain them in all their former magnificence ; and 
the second great demand of the populace in Rome, the 
imperial supply of provisions, which had been inter- 
mitted by Odoacer, was now restored. Fortifications, 
a number of palaces, and other public buildings, were 
erected in various parts of Italy ; the Pontine Marshes, 
and similar swamps in Umbria, were drained and 
rendered fit for cultivation by private persons, to 
whom Theodoric granted them on that condition ; and 
thirty years of peace and equitable government enabled 
agriculture to revive as far as it could, within so 

* Savigny, toI. i. pp. 320, 321 . chap. y. sect. 5. 
t Savigny, Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 164-168. chap. xi. 
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short a time, and in a land where the system of rural 
economy was radically defective. It is a remarkable but 
certain fact, that Italy, which we saw under the empire 
dependent for the existence of its people on constant 
importations of foreign com, was able more than once, 
during the reign of this wise barbarian, both to supply 
its own necessities, and export a surplus to Graul. But 
commerce and the useful arts, labouring under all the 
ancient obstacles, were far less prosperous. 

The good which, in this system of things, was intro- 
duced to palliate much inveterate evil, vanished almost 
entirely with its great author. The misconduct and 
misfortunes of his successors roused to downright hatred 
those angiy feelings among the Italians, which his kind- 
ness had been merely able to suspend ; and the invasion 
of those fierce mercenaries who formed the armies of 
Belisarius, precipitated the country into an abyss of 
misery even more deep and hopeless than that from 
which Theodoric had raised it. 

Of the state of Italy and the islands during the admin- 
istration of Narses, it is only necessary to say, that the 
few changes in the imperial system which the Groths 
had introduced now disappeared, and that the Lombards, 
on their irruption, found every thing nearly as the 
western emperors had left it. The abolition of the no- 
minal consulship \n Rome by Justinian, in the year 541, 
marks an epoch which, unimportant as it really is, classi- 
cal recollections forbid us to overlook. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

THE LOMBARDS. 

A.D. 668— 774. 

External History. 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, whose murder by his 
wife Rosmunda forms so tragical a picture of the wild 
revenge of the times, subdued Italy without resistance^ 
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and founded a kingdom which lasted two centuries.* 
Its capital was Ticinum, now called Payia, and it never 
embraced the whole of the peninsula. 

Even after 590, when the conquests of Authar had ex- 
tended it to its utmost limits, the Greek emperors retained 
a considerable territory. Their dominions comprehended 
the following provinces: — 1. The Exarchate Proper, 
.or country immediately surrounding Ravenna, and com- 
prising (1.) the modem Romagna, (2.) the districts of 
Ferrara and Comacchio, (8.) the region of the Mari- 
time Pentapolis, which was a line of towns commencing 
with Rimini and ending with Ancona, and (4.) a second 
Pentapolis or Decapolis, embracing the adjacent inland 
count^ as fer westward as the ridge of the Apennine.t 

* The Lombard Kings in Italy : Dynasty of 206 years. 



A.O. 

fi68. Alboin 
573. Clephis 
562. Autnar 
591. Agilulf 
615. Adelwald 
625. Ariwald 
636. Rothar 
652.RodwBld 



653. Aribert I. 

661. Pertharit and 
Godibert 

662. Grimwald 
671. Pertharit 
686. Cunibert 

700. Leutbert 

701. Ra^imbert and 
Aribert II. 



A.D. 

712. Liutprand 
736. Hildebrand 
744. Rachis 
749. Aistulf 
757. Desiderius, 

with 
769. Adolchis 



The Roman Bishops or Popes under the Lombard dynasty. 



A.n. A.O. 

6fi9. John III. 642. Theodoras I. 

678. Benedict I. 649. Martin I . 

578. Pelagios II. 655. Eugenius I. 
690. Gregory I. (the 658. Vitalianus 
Great) 672. Adeodatus 

604. Sabinianns 676. Donus I. 

606. Boniface III. 679. Agathon 

682. Leo II. 

684. Benedict II. 

685. John V. 

686. Conon 

687. Sergius I. 



607. Boniface IV. 
614. Deosdeditos 
617. Boniface V. 
626. Honorius I. 
640. Severinus 



A.D. 

701. John VI. 
705. John VII. 
708. Sisinnios 
708. Constantino 
715. Gregory II. 
731. Gregory III. 
741. Zacharias 
752. Stephen II. 
752. Stephen III. 
757. Paul I. 
768. Stephen IV. 
772. Adrian I. 



640. John IV. 

*f This description of the Exarchate is correct, according to the 
geoffraphieal meaning usually attached to the name; but if we 
wovud De historically exact, we should remark, that Bologna and 
its territory likewise remained subject to the Exarchate till the 
year 728, when they were conquered by the Lombard kings.— 
SaTioli, AnnaU Bolognesi, torn. i. parte 1, p. 67* 
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2. Rome and its duchy, 'which, including on the east the 
Sabine mountains, was hounded on the west by the sea 
from Civiti Vecohia to Tcrcacina ; while its northenj 
limit, though not a littlo doubtful, seems to have origi- 
ndly coincided with that of the City Prefect's jurisdic- 
tion, but to have been by subsequent Lombard conqoests 
reinoved conaideraibly nearer to the Tiber. 3. The duchy 
of Naples, which was restricted to the territory imme- 
diately Burroundin^ the city and bay. 4. Tho islands 
in the upper end of the Adriatic, forming- the nevf 
Venetian Leagne. 6. The islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. 

The remainder of Itiily was subject to the Lombards, 
and, till the reign of A.uthar, was all embraced in the 
dominions of the kingdom to which that nation gave a 
sorereign. But the long minority of that prince, and 
the attacks of the emperors and their allies, had strength- 
ened the greater Gerrnnnic chiefs in the Lomburdia 
dominions ; and one or more provinces, whose locality 
gave importance to the miUtnry services of tile inhabit- 
ants and their governors, continued thenceforth to be 
ruled by their dukes with a species of independent 
royalty. The oldest of these new atiitcs was the duchy 
of Benevento, which gradually spread from Samnium, 
its original scat, over half the modem kingdom of 
Naples ; and tho example was followed, though at a 
rather later period, by the anallcr duchy of Spoleto, 
covering Constantino's province of Umbria. 

Italy remained thus divided between the Exarchnto 
and the Lombard kings and dukes, till the oceession of 
Liutpnuid, the paramount Boveroign of that people, and 
theelectionof PopeGregoryll. Thisambitious prelate, 
ou the ground or pretence of heresy in the reigning empe- 
ror Leo the Iconoclast, fomented a discontent which tei^ 
minated in a revolt of all the imperial provinces on tha 
mainland, except the district of Naples ; and about 731 
the duchy of Rome was formed into an independent 
republican state. The subjection of the remamdar of tha 
Exarchate to the Lombard kings, began by Liutprand, 
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was completed by Aistulf, who next threatened Rome. 
The bishops of that city prayed for aid from the great 
Pepin, ruler of the Franks, now the most powerful 
of the Grerman nations ; and in 754 this prince, having 
entered Italy, expelled the Lombards from the Ex- 
archate. His invasion had been preceded by his fa- 
mous Grant to the Popes, which was the first foi:;mal 
recognition of their character as temporal rulers.* By 
this deed the provinces of the Exarchate Proper were 
bestowed on " the Church and the Roman republic," 
and the pontifis were created patricians of the territory, 
that is, were appointed imperial lieutenants, with the 
full powers of the former Exarchs, and the first rank in 
the state after the emperors. This gift did not indeed 
include either the duchy of Rome or the city ; but, in 
the latter, it is certain that the popes had exercised tem- 
poral authority before that time. The western empire 
did not long remain without the emperor, whose privi- 
leges were thus exercised and reserved. 

The Lombards united again under their last kings, 
Desiderius, duke of Tuscany, and his brave son Adelchis ; 
but in 774, Charlemagne, the renowned heir and suc- 
cessor of Pepin, finally vanquished these military chiefs, 
and overthrew the power of their nation in Italy. 

Internal Polity, 

We have now reached a point from which we are to 
behold the ruins of ancient Europe forming distinctly 
the foundations of its modem structure. 

The LombardUc Kingdom, The new lords of the south, 
although they rapidly improved after their settlement, 
were in every respect a ruder and fiercer race than the 
Goths who had preceded them ; and among their elective 
kings, likewise, there arose no man actuated by the en- 
lightened spirit of Theodoric. Nor does there seem to 
be any reason for doubting that they were fiir harder 

* Saviffny, vol. i. p. 341-348. Gibbon, chap. zlix. Moratori, 
Annali d* Italia, torn. iv. p. 814 (ad anoum 755), p. S65 
annum 783). 
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taskmasteis to the natives than any of the previous 
invaders; and their numbers, which in the north at least 
bore a large proportion to that of the Italians, made the 
latter feel their subjugation more keenly than ever.* 

When slaughter and the wonted confiscations had at 
length given place to a settled system, the Romans were 
of course compelled to contribute towards the support 
of their conquerors ; but instead of surrendering a part 
of his estates, each Italian landholder was now required 
to give over annually a third of their produce to a 
Lombard, who, as in some other countries, was called 
the Guest of the tributary proprietor. This division of 
fruits was evidently much more severe than losing a 
third of the manor itself ; but it was alleviated by the 
abandonment of the old land-tax, and the whole system 
was speedily relinquished. Although the matter is 
confessedly obscure, the tribute of fruits disappears in 
the course of the seventh century ; and it has been sup- 
posed with much probability, that, where force was not 
used, the Italian owners compounded with their invaders 
by resigning portions of their estates in lieu of the first 
partition. 

The cumbrous establishment of the Gothic court and 
supreme administration was swept completely away. 
The provincial and military offices were likewise abo- 
lislied, and their place was supplied by Royal Governors, 
who, according to the common Teutonic rule, possessed 
within their several districts the highest authority, 
administrative, judicial, and military. These local 
rulers, whose Lombardic title is lost, were called in Latin 
Comites, Duces, or Judices, — ^the last of these names 
indicating to the Italians their civil functions, while the 
two former, denoting the military command which they 
had in common with the old counts and dukes, were 
used quite indifiVirently, and express no distinction of 
rank. Those tributary Lombardic princes who have 

• Savigny, vol. i. p. 377-434, chap. v. sect. 8. Gibbon, chap, 
xlv. Antichitk Longobardico-Milanesi ' [Fumagalli], 4 torn. 
^lilAno, 1792-3; torn. i. Dissertazione 1. 
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been called the Greater Dukes^ and whose rise has been 
mentioned, had nothing in common with the ordinary 
dukes or counts of the national constitution, except the 
name which they were pleased to retain or to borrow. 
Although these dukedoms and countships were numerous^ 
the provinces attached to them were, in most cases, too 
laige to be conveniently administered by the dignitary in 
person ; for which reason deputies were appointed, some- 
times even in two gradations, — the Sculdssius or Hun- 
dred-man, and the Decanus or Tithing-man, — each of 
whom had his fixed district, with powers both civil and 
military. The functions of the Count, as the king's 
representative, extended both over Lombards and Ro- 
mans ; although as to the latter, besides their continued 
exclusion from the army, there were other important 
differences which must be well understood.* 

The distinction of the two races inhabiting Italy, — 
the Romans on the one hand and the Lombards on the 
other, — ^now affected the state of society in every town 
and hamlet, and perhaps on every manor. The con- 
querors, like most other Teutones, declared that the dis- 
tinction should continue to subsist, and they protected 
it decisively by introducing the system which has been 
called that of Personal Laws.t The Italians were left 
to enjoy their own jurisprudence both in principle and 
in procedure ; all thb Germanic settlers again, without 
any difference, were subjected to the Lombardic laws, 
which, soon collected into a written code, were admin- 
istered, as usual, by the Freemen imder the presidency 
of the Count and his deputies. 

But what machinery was used for the administration 
of the old Roman law among the Italians l The answer, 
although it has never been satisfactorily given till our 
own times, may now be stated with perfect confidence. 

* This view of the Lombardic Counts and Dukes is Savigny's, 
and differs widely from the opinions usually received. Vol. i. 
p. 262-266. 

+ Swrigny, loe. cit.; vol. ii. p. 197-202. chap. xiv. Meyer, 
tome i. p. 270-289, livre i. chap. iii. 
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The natire governors of the provmoes had, it is trae, 
heen displaced, and much of their jurisdiction necessarily 
transferred to the Lombardic counts. But the Italian 
towns had possessed, under the control of the Imperial 
and East-Gk)thic goyemois, magistracies of their own; 
and it is important toobserve that, from the state in which 
society had stood for several centuries, these municipal 
courts must have had authority over almost the whde 
population of every province; for of that population, so 
fiir as it was composed of free men, the -cities contained 
nearly the whole mass, the rural districts being inhabited 
by hardly any one except the slaves who cultivated the 
lands. The Lombards, like the Groths, left these muni- 
cipal establishments exactly as they found them. 

The acquiescence of the conquerors in the preservation 
of the Roman municipalities, was indeed facilitated by 
the close analogy which these institutions bore to their 
own. While their count took the place of the imperial 
prsscs, their hundred-man and tithing-man were in all 
essential points tlie Italian duumvir or defensor. And 
there was yet another point of resemblance in the posi- 
tion of the municipal councils in Italy, which, since 
their details were last under our notice, had undergone 
one very important change at least, having returned 
more than half way from the democracy of the defen- 
sorship to the earlier aristocratic constitution. The 
change is supposed to have been produced by the circum- 
stance of the magistrates having, as business increased, 
called in Assessors to aid them, and having chosen these 
from among the members of the Council. The result, 
however, was, that the Decurions (who are now also' 
called Boni Homines, perhaps the Buonuomini of Flo- 
rence in the middle ages) appear in the Lombard period 
as again electing, just as of old, the magistrate who 
exercised the jurisdiction vested in the city, while they 
besides act in the character of his assessors, and have 
thus transformed themselves from a merely administra- 
tive board into a court of justice. 

In every chartered town, therefore, the native Italians 
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constituted a corporation in which birth conferred the 
title to admisaioD) while probably also (though this is 
kit obscurely known) the Decurions or privileged class 
owed their office to a similar qualification. The juris* 
diction and administrative rights of the corporation 
extended over its own members and its own funds only ; 
and it must likewise be observed, that no distinction of 
ank was recognised by the state as subsisting among 
Bomansy unless within their own corporate bodies. 

The Lombards stood aloof from these Italian societies, 
and perhaps^ in the earlier period at all events, seldom 
lived in tiie towns : they were oiganized according to 
their own laws, held their national parliaments on the 
plains of Pavia, and their courts of justice in presence 
of their local counts ; and, easily and naturally becoming 
the greatest landholders of the country, they may be 
believjed to have been, particularly in Upper Italy, the 
progenitors of very many of the modem nobles. 

The Provinces of the Emperor and Pope. The domin- 
ions still retained by the Greeks in Italy, consisting of 
two portions separated by hostile territories, were admin- 
istered by two Imperial Delegates, of rank corresponding 
to that of the ancient Praetorian Prefects ; the districts 
communicating immediately with Ravenna being placed 
under an Exarch, sometimes also called a Patrician, while 
those in the south were subject to an officer styled a 
Catapon. Sardinia and Corsica were under the Exarch ; 
butSioilyseemsto have been considered important enough 
to deserve the immediate inspection of the imperial minis- 
ters at Constantinople.* In subordination to these vice- 
roys there seems to have been preserved something very 
like the former provincial division and government, and 
the civil and military power were kept peremptorily asun- 
der. The only commanders of the soldiery who had dis« 
triets assigned to them were called Dukes, and these were 
exceedingly numerous ; for although we find officers with 



* Limperani, Istoria della Corsica, torn. i. pp. 255, 256, 301. 
Bnrigny, Histoire de Sicile, tome i. livre 1. ehsp. 11, 12, 13. 
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this title presiding over Sardinia, Campania, the Roman 
province, and other laige territories, yet they also occur 
as commandants of small rural districts, and we latterly 
encounter many petty ones within the duchy of Rome.* 

The Municipalities, or most of them, continued to have 
their town councils and their magistracies. Under 
the pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Curiae are 
mentioned in Ravenna, Rimini, and Auximum in the 
Exarchate, in Alhanum and Tcrracina within the Ro- 
man duchy, in the southern towns of Thurium, Con- 
sentia, Taurianum, Crotona, and Naples, in the Sicilfan 
city of Panormus, and in the island of Sardinia. But, 
while free election within certain limits had been allowed 
by the barbarian Lombards, these other communities, 
under more promising circumstances, lost every vestige 
of their old constitution except the paltry right of elect- 
ing their own Curator or Treasurer. In Ravenna, 
where the system is most fiilly exemplified, we see the 
ordinary civic jurisdiction vested exclusively in several 
ofiicers called Judges, Prefects, or ** Dativi," and ap- 
pointed absolutely by the sovereign. In that city the 
elective magistracy can be traced till the year 625, and 
is supposed to have been lost between that time and the 
papal occupation under Pepin's gift. 

Of these provinces it may be confidently asserted, 
that they were much worse governed and much less 
prosperous than the Lombardic kingdom ; and during 
the thirty years which followed Pepin's first campaign, 
the Exarchate was the scene of bloody commotions, 
presaging those which were to distinguish its history in 
later times. In Ravenna the archbishop repeatedly 
seized the government, and in other towns similar usur- 
pations were frequently committed by powerful citizens. 
The papal sovereignty was scarcely well rooted even 
when Charlemagne conquered Italy. 



• Savigny, vol. i. p. 322-377, chap. v. sect. 6, 7. 
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THIRD PERIOD. 

THE FRAKKISH EMFI&S AND ITS RUINS ; THE FIRST GERMAN 

DYNASTY. 

A.D. 774—962; and a.d. 962—1002. 

Internal Polity. 

The aspect of the nmth and tenth centuries in Italy 
is that of the deepening darkness which usually precedes 
the dawn. The records of the times are found to he more 
and more unsatisfactory ; the political relations of the 
ooontry, which were at first simple, hecame exceedingly 
complex, and at length utterly confused ; and the scenes 
of anarchy and wretchedness which we are able indis- 
tinctly to discern, intimidate us from all attempts at 
minute observation. But that inquiry into internal 
polity, which was instituted in preceding sections, must 
not eyen here be quite abandoned ; and as the scanty 
results which this stage of it will allow us to gather, 
relate almost wholly to the earliest years of the period, 
they may be most conveniently placed as an introduc- 
tion to the summary of historical occurrences. 

At the outset, then, we see the Greek emperors 
driven to the southern extremity of the peninsula, and 
there holding precarious rule over two narrow pro- 
Tinces; while the Popes, so far as stability was con- 
sistent with the turbulence of the age, have confirmed 
their authority over the Exarchate, and are taking 
cautions steps for permanently masterhig Rome and its 
district. Both these sections of the country may be 
here passed over in silence. The remainder of Italy 
constituted the Lombardic or Italian kingdom of Charle- 
magne, the new emperor of the West. 

Of the extent to which the Frankish conquerors, on 
seizing the peninsula, appropriated the lands or other 
possessions of the inhabitants, whether Lombards or 
Italians, we learn almost nothing ; and the silence of 
contemporaries is nearly equivalent to an admission 
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that no very severe measures were adopted. Indeed, 
there no longer existed the former necessity for spolia- 
tion ; since this conquest was not effected by a nation 
pouring its whole population into a foreign country, bat 
was one which merely added another province to the 
dominions of a monarch, who continued to dwell beyond 
the Alps in the midst of his own people. 

After the new dynasty had subsided into order under 
the direction of its great chief, we find society to have been 
constituted, in reference to the differences of nation, on 
exactly the same principles as among the LomlMUfds. 
The system of personal laws remained unaltered ; and 
no other fundamental innovation appeared, except that 
there was added to the former population a class belonging 
to the victorious race. However, the accession of new 
inhabitants may not have been very considerable, and 
perhaps included comparatively few permanent settlen^ 
beyond the soldiery and some men of rank. 

In the adminis^tive and military departments the 
system continued very similar to that of the Lom- 
bards. Counts were the provincial governors, and the 
duties of these officers were performed in special dis- 
tricts of each province by deputies of various classes. 
In the courts of justice for the Franks, Lombards, and 
others, who lived under the Grermanic laws, Charle- 
magne introduced an important change. The freemen, 
certainly ill qualified to act as judges, appear themselves 
to have now felt their enforced attendance as an unne- 
cessary hardship ; and the emperor remedied both evils 
by importing his own invention of the Scabini, or Eche- 
vins, who, elected by the people with the consent of the 
counts, were the ordinary judges in the tribunals of the 
county and district. Seven of them at least were sum- 
moned for every court, and the other freemen were ex- 
cusedj though not excluded, from all attendance, except 
at the head courts held thrice a-year. The scabini were 
strictly and properly judges, and not simply assessors of 
the counts or their deputies, who in &ct had a mere 
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light of presidency in the sittings, without a voice in 
pronouncing the judgment.* 

The Roman municipal corporations continued to exist, 
not perhaps in all the old chartered towns, but cer- 
tainly in &r the greater number, and in every one that 
was to any extent flourishing. Indeed, down to the 
beginning of the seventh century, mention is made 
of civic councils and communities^ not merely in Lom- 
bard towns of large size, but in some which have long 
ago ceased to exist, such as Mevania and Tadlnum, both 
in the duchy of Spoleto. During the Frankish period, we 
can trace the curia by its ancient name in some of the 
greater cities of the kingdom, for a considerable time 
after Charlemagne : the council of Milan appears as 
late as the year 880, that of Placentia m 890, tliat of 
Modena in 998, and that of Pavia even in 1022. In- 
deed, the constitution of the towns, so far as it can be 
discovered, was the same with that which was described 
as existing under the Lombards.t 

It is impossible to fix, even by approximation, the 
epoch at which the Germanic population and the Italian 
melted into one nation ; but the junction may with con- 
fidence be assumed as having, in the cities at least, been 
effiectually completed before the close of the dark ages. 
To the new urban commimity thus formed, the Teutonio 
settlers could impart no principles of municipal govern- 
ment ; for their tribes had possessed no such institutions 
wbEe they wandered among their northern forests, and 
the district associations which they had continued to keep 
op in Italy were of an entirely different cast. These 
Teutonic societies therefore disappeared, and the Roman 
constitution became the bond of union for the combined 
body of citizens. When we next encounter the Italian 
cities, we shall find their constitutional establishments to 
have undeigone radical changes, many of which must 
have come into existence before the end of the period 

• Savigny, tol. i. pp. 217-286, 257 ; chap. Iv. 

t Ibid. pp. 396, 3d8, 4D1 ; chap. ▼. sect. & • j^j 
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which the present section embraces ; but the progress 
of these revolutions is involved in utter darkness. We 
lose sight of them soon after the reign of Charlemagne, 
not to discover them again until about the beginning of 
the twelfth century. 

There is yet one other element of society in the daik 
ages, which, although it was soon overpowered in most 
quarters of Italy, yet in some has continued till oui 
own days to exercise a powerful influence. The Feudal 
System, partially evolved all over Europe before Charle- 
magne's time, acquired, in his reign and during the 
disastrous anarchy which arose under his successors^ its 
full force and consistency.* 

That extraordinary system cannot be here described^ 
either in its progress or in the form under which it finaQy 
unfolded itself. It is sufficient to remark, that, in the 
events which we are next to witness, we should per- 
ceive, if we could enter on minute details, the operation 
of feudalism distinctly exhibited in the relation which 
the leading men of Italy, the counts, marquises, and 
dukes, bore to the sovereigns of the state. But this 
influence had not yet descended among the people in 
general, and before it had time to do so, the rise of 
those civic institutions, which we shall discover in the 
middle ages, severed the bond over the greater part of 
the northern and central provinces ; while in the south, 
and also in the north-west, the temporary check which 
the development of the feudal relations sufiered, seems 
to have had, after it was again allowed to proceed, the 
effect of laying the yoke on the necks of the people 
with a weight still more oppressive than in those coun- 
tries where its progress had been uninterrupted. In 
most of the Italian states the feudal laws exercised no 
material influence after the twelfth or thirteenth century ; 
but they have nowhere displayed more decidedly their 
leadingdefect,their absolute non-recognition of the unpri- 
vileged orders, than in Piedmont and the Two Sicilies. 

* Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages (6th edition), chap, 
ii. vol. i. Meyer, livre i. chap. 10-15, tome i. 
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External History, 

The FrankUh Empire. Poetical fables have placed 
Charlemagne in a world of heroism and enchantment ; 
and his real character and life were not unworthy of that 
admiration from which the romantic inventions sprang. 
But Italy was not the theatre of his greatest deeds; 
and hence his dynasty there may be passed over with little 
more notice than a bare enumeration of his crowned 
descendants, in whose weak hands his empire fell to 
pieces. The popes also now assume a prominent poli- 
tical position, and henceforth rank among the sovereigns 
of Europe.* 

When Charlemagne first crossed the Alps he con- 
tented himself with the title of imperial patrician ; and 
1m favourite conquests in Germany distracted his at- 
tention from the south for more than twenty-five years, 
during which however he was sovereign of all Italy as 
&r as the modem frontier of Naples. Beyond that 
point the homage paid to him by the Dukes of Bene- 



* The Prankish Emperors of Italy ; and the Interregnum. 



A.D. 

774. Charlemagne conquers Italy 

80O. Charlemagne emperor 

814. Louis the Debonnaire 

840. Lothaire 

856. Louis II. 

875-881. Contest for the empire 



881. Charles the Fat crowned 
888. Charles the Fat deposed 
888-962. Competition in Italy 
for the crown ; ten sove- 
reigns, five of whom crowned 
as emperors 



Popes under the Frankish Empire and its Ruins. 



A.D. 

772. Adrian I. 
795. Leo III. 

816. Stephen Y. 

817. Paschal I. 
824. Eugenius II. 
827. Vatentinus 
827. Gregory IV. 
844. Sergius IL 
847. Leo IV. 
855. Benedict III. 
858. Nicholas I. 
867. Adrian II. 



872. John VIII. 
882. Martin II. 

884. Adrian III. 

885. Stephen VL 
891. Formosus 

896. Stephen VII. 

897. Romanus 

898. Theodorus II. 
896. John IX. 
900. Benedict IV. 
903. Leo V. 

903. Christophorus 



A.D. 

904. Sergius III. 
911. Anastasius IIL 

913. Lando 

914. John X. 

928. Leo VI. 

929. Stephen VIII. 
931. John XI. 
936. Leo VII. 
939. Stephen IX. 
942. Martin III. 
946. Agapetus II. 
956. John XII. 
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vento was but nominal. Having in 800 re-entered the 
country, he was on Christmas-day of that year crowned 
by Pope Leo III. in St Peter's, as Emperor of Rome 
and of the West. No succeeding prince of his race 
can be said to have really exercised sovereignty over the 
Italian kingdom ; the dominions of their great ancestor 
were soon partitioned out ; and when, in 888, the in- 
sane Charles Le Gros, the last of the Carlovingian kings, 
was deposed in a diet of the empire, the principal of the 
southern vassals had already assumed an attitude of 
absolute independence. 

The titles of those territorial offices which these new 
princes had made their stepping-stones towards a minia- 
ture royalty, were retained after their essence was alto- 
gether lost. The Dukedom, which happened to have 
been enfranchised earlier than the others, retained a 
higher estimation and dignity, though the Counts of 
many provinces rivalled its greatness ; and the wardens 
of the marches, on usurping as proprietors or sovereigns 
the lands assigned to their post, kept up its name, caUihig 
themselves Marchiones or Marquises. In several early 
instances we see the three titles used indifibrently. 
The dukes of Benevento were still the most powerful of 
the Cisalpine vassals, though their territory was now 
lessened by the formation of the principality of Salerno 
and the countship of Capua. The dukes of Spoleto 
became beyond question independent, and re-asserted 
their old Lombard rights. The dukes of Friuli, like- 
wise, and the dukes, counts, or marquises of Tuscany, 
the marquises of Ivrea and Susa in Piedmont, and 
several other nobles, were petty princes, acknowledging 
no superior, and themselves competing for the imperial 
crown, and the monarchy of all Italy. During seventy- 
four years after the &11 of the Carlovingian race, the 
peninsula was desolated by the wars which raged among 
these and some foreign claimants of the empire. The 
Grecian emperors received a small share of the Frankiah 
spoils, having (although they lost the islands) been able 
to reconquer Apulia, together with Bruttium ; where- 
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upon, for reasons somewhat obscure, they transferred to 
the latter province the name of the ancient Apolian 
district called CSalabria. 

The disorders of the tenth century generated the 
Italian republics. In Lower Italy, amidst the conten- 
tions of the remaining Lombard princes, Naples, Graeta, 
and Amftlfi^ became free ; but these communities sank 
very early.* The towns of the north were those which 
profited most by the growing weakness of the empire, 
and the discord of the nobles. While the country, 
having, in point of feet, no sovereign, was overrun alter- 
nately by its own nobles, the Saracens, and the fierce 
tribes of the Danube, the thin population of the rural 
districts might indeed remain disunited, but the crowds 
of the increasing cities could not do so : they were com- 
pelled to protect themselves, and to assume the privileges 
of freemen, which, moreover, the organization they 
already possessed gave them singular fecilltics for assert- 
ing with vigour and success. There is no reasonable 
gromid for doubting, that in the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, or even earlier, the larger Lombard towns exer- 
cised all those prerogatives which they afterwards claimed 
from the Grerman emperors, and alleged to have been 
bestowed or confirmed by Otho the Great. 

One other city, chiefly through the neglect shown 
towards it, both by the Grecian and the Frankish empe- 
TOFB^ had become really free even at an earlier period. 
On the invasion of Att&a, fugitives from Padua and its 
district had taken refuge on the islets of the lagoons. 
They now united on the island of Rialto, and there, 
in the year 809, built the town of Venice, which became 
considerable in the course of the two centuries that im- 
mediately followed. 

Istria appears to have long held nearly the same 
equivocal relation towards the Grecian emperors as that 
of the Venetian league, with which it had a federative 



* See Sinnondi's celebrated work, Histoire des RepuUiqaat 
luUenoet do Mojen Age, 16 tomes; tome i. chapitre 4. 
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alliance. Seized however by the Lombards on their 
conquest of the Exarchate, it was next occupied by 
Charlemagne, and by him separated from its connexion 
with Italy, in whose history therefore it may henceforth 
for a time pass unnoticed.* 

Rome itself was chiefly remarkable in the tenth cen- 
tury, for being the most miserable and vicious city of a 
depraved and wretched country. The native writers 
frankly admit the crimes of the age ; — ^the bloody fends 
and persevering hereditary revenge which reigned among 
all classes, — ^the insolence and cruelty of the feudal 
nobility, who not only robbed and maltreated the poor 
and pilgrims, but often plundered the church, — ^the 
simony of the clergy themselves, and the gross inconti- 
nence of their lives.t In the papal city the priesthood, 
the powerful nobles, and the mob, were alternately the 
masters; several popes were deposed and imprisoned, 
and one (Stephen VII.), after having disinterred and 
cast into the Tiber the body of his predecessor, was 
himself thrown by the citizens into a dungeon, and 
there strangled. Throughout the first half of the century 
the city was successively governed, and its bishops, 
clergy, and governors, appointed at will, by Theodora 
and Marozia, mother and daughter, women of high 
birth, great wealth, and unsurpassed licentiousness. Pope 
John X. was the paramour of Theodora, who procured 
his election ; Marozia murdered him in prison. Theo- 
dora bestowed the government on her three successive 
husbands, and elevated to the papal chair John XI., who 
was suspected of being her son by a previous pontiff, 
Sergius III. John XII., a son of Marozia's firat hus- 
band Alberic count of Tuscany, was raised to the 
pontificate in his twentieth year, and was worthy of 
his stepmother. In this lazar-house of crime and 



• Carli, AntichitH Italiche, 1789; torn. iii. pp. 177, 195, 200; 
torn. iv. p. 120. 

•f- This catalof^e is taken, article by article, from Moratori ; 
Antich. Ital. Dissert, xxiii. torn. i. p. 311. 
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mfferingy who could have hoped for renovation or even 

for qniet ! 

Tfte New German Empire, Fresh invasions of the 
Saracens^ to whom were now added the Hungarians 
from the north, filled up the cup of misery. The popes, 
with the acquiescence of the most poweiful men in the 
nation, called for the aid of Otho the Great, the elective 
king of the Germans ; and in 962, this prince was crowned 
at Milan with the iron cro^^'n of Lombardy, and at 
Rome, by Pope John XII., with the golden crown of the 
empire. The ancient institution, thus revived, subsisted 
in name at least till the conquest of Napoleon : the elec- 
tion of a German prince as king of Grermany was consid- 
ered as giving him a title to the diadem of ^^ The Holy 
Roman Empire." During three centuries, as many 
fSunilics (the Saxon line, the Franconian, and the Suabian 
house of Hohenstaufen) contrived successively to pre- 
serve the elective throne to their own members ; and, 
under these several dynasties, the imperial crown brought 
with it real Italian prerogatives, very ample, though 
never well defined. The emperor being recognised as 
the sovereign of Italy, all the privileges and rights of 
Italian princes or cities were held to flow from him 
alone; though he himself generally resided in Germany, 
crooBiiig the Alps at distant intervals ; and other causes, 
besides, concurred in exciting resistance to liis power. 
We shall immediately meet with remarkable instances 
of sach rebellion ; and after the fall of the house of Sua- 
bia, in the middle of the thirteenth century, the impe- 
rial authority in Italy was reduced to a shadow.* Otho's 
house, that of Saxony, whose rule restored some degree 

* The iiiYettitare of the '* Holy Roman Empire " was conferred 
by the pope's coronation of the German kins with the golden 
erown in St Peter's. The German emperors uso claimed, and in 
MTcral early instances received, investiture as kings of Italy, by 
eorooation at Milan with the iron crown of Lombardy. The title 
ef ** King of the Romans" was at first given to those German 
emperors who had not received the imperial crown at Rome ; but 
from the year 1493 (the accession of iVlaximilian 1.), the title of 
enperor was atromed without coronation by the pope. 
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of tranquillity, is the only one which faUs within the 
range of the tenth century.* 

In Rome several insurrections broke ont at once. The 
first was that raised under Otho III., by the consul or 
patrician Cresccntius, whose patriotism one would gladly 
believe sincere. In 998 Otho, having besieged Rome, 
took it, and hanged the unfortunate rebeL The fate of 
Stephania, the consul's wife, and her deadly revenge on 
the treacherous boy-emperor, are things too horrible to 
be told. The constitutional history of the papal city 
continues so obscure as not to tempt investigation. 

In the course of the ninth and tenth centuries the 
Islands had been exposed to many vicissitudes, and veiy 
great wretchedness. In the year 827 the Saracens i£ 
Barbary, led by Eufemio, a young Sicilian, who had 
seen his mistress forced into a nunnery, invaded his 
native country with a large force, but did not complete 
its conquest till 878. It was thenceforth governed by 
Moorish emirs, as a province of the kingdom of Tunis, 
from which it afterwards passed under the khali& of 
Egypt. Its Mohammedan masters eradicated the Greek 
language and the Christian religion, and used the ports 
as stations for those piratical expeditions in which they 
scoured the Mediterranean and ravaged its coasts. 
During the same period, Corsica and Sardinia, unpro- 
tected by the feeble court of Constantinople, became the 
scene of fierce struggles between Saracenic settlers on 
the one hand, and the Prankish or German emperors on 
the other. At the commencement of the eleventh cen- 

* German emperors of Italy : First line, the Saxon. 

962! Otho the Great 983. Otho III. 

973. Otho II. (1002. Henry II. of Bavaria) 

Popes under the Saxon line of emperors. 

963*. Leo VIII. 983! John XIV. 

964. Benedict V. 985. John XV. 

965. John XIII. 996. Gregory V. 

972. Benedict VI. (996. John XVL AnH-Pope) 

974. Donus II. 999. Sylvester II. (Gerbert) 

975. Benedict VII. 
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tniy Corsica was, nominally at least, subject to the new 
emperors of the West ; but Sardinia, seized in the year 
1000 by Musat, a Moorish pirate, was governed by him 
as an independent kingdom. 

THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

The wretchedness which continual wars and public 
rerolutions brought on the Italians in the dark ages, 
was sometimes alleviated, but oftener aggravated, by the 
relations in which they stood to each other individually. 
The feudal system, with its array of privileges for the 
great, and oppressive burdens for the small, had unfold- 
ed itself swiftly since Charlemagne's time ; and the rural 
popalation consisted either of barons in various ranks, 
or of their vassals, whose rank likewise had degrees, 
ending in the class of the bondmen. 

These last, also, were of different kinds and orders. 
The judges who fixed their status in disputed cases, and 
the notaries who composed the deeds describing it, 
seem in those times of ignorance to have understood but 
very imperfectly the distinctions of the various classes ; 
and it is enough for us to know that their position varied, 
in innumerable steps, from the slave who was per- 
sonally a chattel of liis master, and the villein who was 
virtually so by being legally affixed to the ground he 
tilled, up to those persons who did not very materially 
diffiT from the common feudal vassals. The rise of the 
Adscriptitii has been already noticed as having, even in 
Italy, preceded the conquests of the barbarians; and 
after the fall of the empire, new sources of thraldom 
opening on every hand, the numbers of those subject to 
it beguu to emulate the multitude of the ancient Koman 
slaves. But the Germanic nations altered the condition 
of the Italian coloni in many respects, and, amongst other 
changes, introduced a full permission for emancipation. 
Under the Lombards the serf was made to pass succes- 
sively through the hands of four freemen, the last of 
whom led him to the meeting of four roads, and there 
left him, no longer a bondman. 
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As a specimen of the condition of this class even in 
favourable cases, we may take an inquest of the year 
905, in which certain men are pronounced, on their own 
confession, to be hereditary villeins of the Milanese 
monastery of Saint Ambrose, and attached to a manor 
on the Lake of Como. They are declared bound to 
cultivate the olives and deliver the whole oil to their 
masters, to pay annually certain sums of money with 
a prescribed quantity oif* com, pullets, and eggs, and to 
row the abbot and his monks on the lake. 

The laws of the Lombards and Franks entitled the 
creditor in certain cases to reduce his debtor to villein- 
age ; and there are heart-rending stories of parents, both 
in Italy and the islands, who in time of dearth sold their 
children. Sometimes also slavery was made the penalty 
of crimes, and of some which do not seem to deserve 
so severe a sentence. If a free woman married a serf, her 
kinsmen were entitled to kill or sell her ; if they failed 
to do so, she was seized as a bondwoman of the crown ; 
and these females, when transferred to the king, were 
usually kept in houses of hard labour, though there was 
likewise another way of disposing of them. Early in the 
tenth century, two women, apparently of rank, both 
belonging to Beneventum, and bearing the same name, 
Ermingarda, married two men, Majulf and Bonipert, the 
latter of whom is called a " clerk," and may therefore 
have been a man of some education. These marriages 
excited inquiry, and the unlucky husbands were traced 
to be hereditary bondmen of the Nunnery of the Holy 
Saviour. The two serfs, with their wives and children, 
were seized by the authorities ; and in 942, the dukes 
Landolf and Atenolf, by a deed subscribed with th^ 
latter prince's mark, make over to the monastery all 
those unfortunate persons, to be had and possessed as 
thraUs without redemption.* 
The agricultural labour, left to the lower vassals and 

* Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae* Dissertat. xiv., \rith the 
numerous illustrative documents. Ughelli, Italia Sacra, torn. viii. 
p. 51., in Archiepiscopis Beneventanis. 
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tlic slaveSy was ill perfonned ; and the frequent wars not 
only called off the landholders to serve in the host, hnt 
made them careless of raising harrcsts which an enemy 
might reap. A great part of Italy was transformed 
into marshes and woods, which indeed were in many 
places enclosed as royal or haronial preserves for hawk- 
ing and hunting, the &vourite pastimes of the Lom- 
bards and Franks. The plain of Marengo, so famous for 
Napoleon's great hattle, was one of those royal chases ; 
and in its forest, Lamherto, a claimant of the imperial 
crown, was killed hy accident in the year 898. 

Trade was equally low with agriculture. Though the 
weekly markets, and the fairs on the festivals of the 
saints^ furnished necessaries for the adjoining districts, 
yet of foreign commerce there was almost nothing, even 
after Charlemagne. But at length Venice and Amalfi 
began to trade ; spices, perfumes, and cotton, were receiv- 
ed from the cast ; and wine and oil in smaLL quantities 
were exported to the north. The trifling communication 
that existed throughout the country is shown by the total 
want of inns, — a fact which is illustrated by an adven- 
ture that in 840 gave a ruler to Salerno. A faction of 
the people in that town and Amalfl, discontented under 
the dukes of Beneventum, had resolved to erect their 
communities into a princedom in favour of Siconolf, son 
of the late duke, who was in confinement at Taranto, 
stUI a populous and wealthy port. A small party of the 
plotters visited the place disguised as traders, and, after 
bax^gaining for their merchandise during the day, went 
through the streets in the evening, calling out for hospi- 
tality^ and redoubling their cries as they approached the 
prison. The jailers were tempted by a bribe to give 
lodging to the pretended merchants, who in the night 
made their hosts drunk, and carried off the captive.^ 

The religion of the dark ages in Italy, with a portion 
of that good which it is so difficult to separate from any 

* Chronicon Anonymi Salernitani; Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Rrriptoren, torn. ii. part 2. cap. 63, 64. Muratori, Antich. Ital. 
Dissert, zzxvu. 
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form of Gmstianit J, resembled in most of its features the 
wild and ignorant times which gave it shape. Among 
the least dangerous of its superstitions were the acts ^ 
worship or magic rites performed by the Lombards beside 
certain trees and fountains. The Holy Walnut-tree of 
Benevcntum has been believed for more than a thousand 
years to be the fgivourite scene of the witchnsabbaths; 
and the soothsayers and tempest-raisers of Charlemagne's 
time have been paralleled in much later ages. The 
invention of miracles^ the fabrication of relics, and (a 
stranger offence still) their theft, were admitt^ to le 
sins ; but the invocation of saints, the masses for the 
dead, the penances for guilt, and the pilgrimages to holy 
places, were authorized practices of the church, which 
also acquired great importance in those ages. One of the 
worst superstitions of the day, the appeal to heaven by 
the judicial ordeal, was sometimes resisted by the clergy, 
but always in vain. The trial by battle was a favourite 
one with the Lombards, and is instanced in the seventh 
century in the story of Gundiberga, the wife of king 
Kodwald, who, accused of unchastity, defended herself 
successfully by a champion, and was received again by 
her husband with all honour as before.* 

The most important fact in the religious history of the 
times, was the foundation of the Monastic Orders. The 
relaxation of church discipline, and the ascetic temper 
naturally generated by the miseries of a rude age, may 
have contributed equally to their introduction; and, 
after they had obtained a footing, it was a point of reli- 
gion to aid them with purse and limb. Several con- 
vents on tlie irregular plan of the Greeks appeared very 
early in Italy, and many hermits retired into solitudes ; 
but Saint Benedict of Norcia was the first to form a 
conunon rule, wliich, imposed by him on a community 
of monks in 515, beeiunc the leading order of monacliism 
in Europe. His first monastery was that of the Holy 
Cave at Subiaco, among the romantic mountains in the 

* Muratoriy Antich. Ital. Dissertaz. xxxzx. torn. IL p. 497. 
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upper valley of the Anio, where the holy man had dwelt 
alone in a cayem cat midway on the face of a precipice. 
His next establishment, that of Monte Cassino, on the 
north-west frontier of the modem kingdom of Naples, 
became one of the most splendid in the world. But its 
greatest glory was in the later middle ages ; and in the 
earlier period the three most celebrated Italian monas- 
teries were those of Nonantola on the river Panaro, five 
miles from Modena ; Farfa, in the valley of the stream 
Farfiums or Fabaris, near the ancient Cures, about forty 
miles from Rome ; and Bobbio, in the little town of 
the same name, embosomed among wild hills, near the 
source of the Trebbia, now within the Piedmontcse 
frontier. 

The Irish and Scottish brethren of Bobbio were in the 
dark ages the most zealous collectors of manuscripts in 
Europe. Their community, founded in the year 614 by 
the Irish monk Saint Columbanus, rose to its greatest 
wealth and feime before the end of the tenth century, and 
sank rapidly till the fifteenth, when its estates were gone, 
and its convent almost deserted. The Benedictines, who 
were then placed in it,became exceedingly popular among 
scholars for the liberality with which tliey gave away 
or sold their literary treasures : in 1795 their once mag- 
nificent library still contained about 100 manuscripts ; 
and the French invasion, scattering these all over Europe, 
left in the remote valley of Bobbio nothing to invite the 
notice of the student except the venerable walls of its 
cloisters and church.* 

Nonantola, the greatest and richest of all, was founded 
in 752 by Ansehno duke of Friuli. During its pro- 
sperity there was no Italian state, except Naples and 
Genoa, in which it did not possess lands and churches ; 
and while its libraiy, long ago utterly dispersed, was 
excellent and large, its collection of archives amounted 



• Peyron, Ciceronis Fragmenta Inedita (Praefatio de Biblio- 
th^ Bobiensi, p. iii-zxxvii), 1824. Mabillon, Museum Itaiicuoi, 
torn. i. p. 216. 
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in 1784 to not fewer than 4000 pieces. But its reverees 
had become serious in the fourteenth century: from 
1449, when it did not contain a single member, it was 
given over to commendators, who usually neglected it ; 
the residence of a few monks, and the institution of a 
theological seminary, did something to enliven it in the 
eighteenth century; and its extensive and interesting 
edifices, which belong to the middle ages, are still well 
deserving of a visit from the traveller,* 

Farfa, after the Lombards had burned down its oldest 
monastery, built about the year 550 on a site pictur- 
esquely marked by three cypresses, was restored in 681, 
and soon surpassed all similar establishments except Non- 
antola. The church, belfry, and small cloisters, which 
now harbour four or ^ve monks, and grace the pretty 
pastoral valley of the Farfarus, are the remains of a &bric 
erected late in the eleventh century. The older build* 
ing, having, after a stout defence by the brethren and 
their retainers, been taken by a roving band of Saracens 
in 1004, was by them converted into a fort ; but while 
the Moorish robbers were abroad on a foray, a horde of 
ItaliEm thieves took shelter in the cloisters, and, being 
suddenly scared away, left a fire which consumed the 
whole. The chronicle of the institution, compiled about 
1092, states the number of its members at six hundred 
and eighty-three, and gives a most imposing description 
of its princely riches.t 

The monastic spiiit was at its height in the eighth 
century, and about the end of the tenth there were sixty 
monasteries in Rome alone. The richer of them had 
each a cell or priory in every large town, containing a 
church served by some of its members, and a hospice for 
the reception of its monks while travelling.^ 



* Tiraboscbi, Storia di Nonantola, torn. i. pp. 88, 102, &c. 
Mabillon, Mus. ItaL torn. i. p. 202. 

•f Cbronicon Farfense ; Mnratori, Rer. Ital. Soript. torn. ii. 
part. 2. The cataloeue of slaves fills the folio paf^s 428>440. 
Geirs Topography of Rome, vol. i. article " Fabaris." 

4: Muratori, Antich. Ital. Dissert, lxv. torn. iiL pp. 395, 397* 
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The nunneries of Italy, following the example of Saint 
Scholastica, the sister of Benedict, thenceforth assum- 
ed the rule of his order. During the dark ages the seclu- 
sion of nuns was by no means s^ct, though it gradually 
became more so ; for Scholastica used to visit her brother 
onqe a-year, and still greater liberty was often permit- 
tedL Women of rank, like Grertrude, the daughter of 
Charlemagne's unfortunate victim Adelchis, were even 
allowed to take the religious vows and yet continue to 
live in their own houses. The limitations on this license, 
imposed by councils and imperial capitularies in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, were not enforced by any 
penalties ; but there are instances of nuns having been 
expelled from their cloister and its possessions for irre- 
gular lives, as in the case of the convent of San Sisto 
in Piacenza, whose community was displaced by the 
famous Countess Matilda. An older punishment for a 
breach of the vow of chastity was, that the offending 
nun should be placed in one of those penal workhouses 
already named as receptacles for female criminals. This 
chastisement, however, was only occasionally used ; and 
in the sixth century we find both St Ambrose and St 
Gregory successively giving directions to the ecclesiastics 
for consigning &llen nuns to seclusion and penance for 
life. There is in those times no trace of the capital 
punishment for unchastity.* 

The religious spirit often exerted itself in the esta- 
blishment of charitable institutions. Hospices for the 
reception of pilgrims were extremely common in Italian 
towns till the twelfth century (when inns became 
general), and were always to be found on the banks 
of deep rivers or the ridges of passes in the mountains. 
Infirmaries for the sick were numerous and ancient, and 
there were also a few hospitals for foundlings. 



* Maratori, Antich. Ital. DisserL lxvi. Antichit^ Longo- 
bordico.Milauesi, Dissert, ix. Sancti Ambrosii de Lapsa Virginis 
Consecrate Liber, cap. 8. Sancti Gregorii Magni Epistolarum 
lib. i. epist 44. 
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LITERATURE AND MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

It is a deeply humiliating truth, that the intellectiial 
cultivation of Europe for five hundred years scarcely 
offers a point on which the mind can dwell with pleasure. 
Yet Italy may justly he considered as having stood higher 
in the dark ages, or at least in their earlier centujies, 
than any other western nation. 

During all this time, literature and philosophy had 
no organ of expression. Within the Alps Latin speedily 
hecame aU hut iminteUigible to the people ; and the new 
Italian had not yet assumed a regular form. The Latin 
tongue itself still the usual language of the church in 
its ritual, in the writings of its doctors, and even in its 
popular addresses to the laity, was more and more cor- 
rupted by the Grermanic dialects of the successive trans- 
alpine ndcrs, and by the attention which the few studi- 
ous ecclesiastics gave to the Christian, or even t^ the 
heathen writings of the lower empire, in preference to 
those of the classical times. The clergy became more 
illiterate year after year ; the laymen never possessed 
any learning whatever ; and the tenth century, the last 
of the dark ages, was for Italy, though not for some 
other countries, the very gloomiest period of all. 

Passing over Odoacer*s disturbed reign, we do, how- 
ever, find, under the Ostrogoths, two names deservedly 
immortal. They are those of Cassiodorus and Boethius, 
contemporaries, but most unlike each other. The former 
was inspired by the ascetic and superstitious religion of 
the times : the latter, a calmly poetical philosopher, was 
more an ancient Roman than a Christian layman. 

Aurelius Cassiodorus (480-577), a Roman of sena- 
torial family, was one of the most trusted ministers of 
Theodoric, and also served his successors till, tired of 
state turmoils and crimes, he retired to his ancestral 
province of Calabria, where he erected and endowed 
a monastery near Squillace. During his public life, 
he wrote a History of the Groths, now lost, except in an 
abridgment, and many instructive letters which are still 
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extant. His latter days were devoted to the composition 
of compilations for the education of his monks. Some of 
these, along with the scholastic treatises of Boethins, 
were the &Totimte mannals of study in the monasteries 
of the middle ages, where compends were invariably used 
instead of the original sources of knowledge. 

Anicins Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius (473 
—624), was the head of the wealthy Anieii, one of 
those Roman £Eunilies in the Lower Empire, which con- 
cealed their recent elevation under a variety of names, 
and some apocryphal republican genealogies. Becom- 
ing at an early age his own master, he devoted him- 
self enthusiastically to the most diversified branches of 
etudy, extending his researches to the best times of the 
national literature, and to the loftiest philosophy of 
Greece, which he is said to have learned at Athens. In 
Rome he publicly gave instructions in many branches 
of sci^ice. After he had been loaded by Theodoric with 
honours and offices, a cause, of which we know little, — 
either a rash boldness or a real conspiracy, — excited the 
jealousy of the great king, now become old and suspi- 
cious. Boethius, after being long imprisoned in the 
Tower of Pavia, was condemned on evidence generally 
allowed to have been forged, and was executed near the 
place of his confinement. In his dungeon he composed 
his ** Consolation of Philosophy," a work in ^ve books, 
in which prose, rich and poetical, yet wonderfully pure 
in taste, idtemates with short pieces of verse, giving a 
lyrical expression to the feelings inspired by the theme. 
The most interesting feature of the treatise for our present 
purpose, is one which we have already remarked in other 
early Christian writings. This communing of a dying 
believer with his own soul might have been composed 
by Socrates. The consolation which the victim seeks is 
from philosophy, not religion ; his theology is, or is in- 
tended to be, that of unassisted human reason ; the great 
principles of evangelical hope are never once alluded 
to ; the decorations come from the fairy land of classic 
legend; and in the examples of heroism the martyrs 
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are forgotten, and the Grecian or Roman champions of 
freedom honoured in their place. 

The ignorance which prevailed over Italy under the 
Lomhards may be dismissed with the mention of one 
name, that of Saint Gregory the Great, also of the Ani- 
cian family, who was bom about 540, and became pope 
in 590. Without believing the tale, that this energetic 
and able priest burned the classics wherever he found 
them, we know from his own letters that he regarded 
them with supreme contempt, and held it unclerical to 
yrrite grammatically. He was worthy of his times ; and 
the times themselves had a weak infusion of good amidst 
all their evil ; for even the literarysins of the poor monks 
have been exaggerated : probably they did rather more 
good than harm. Their libraries preserved many classi- 
cal works; their education, miserably insufficient as it 
was, embraced all the knowledge of the day ; their 
wearisome chronicles (which, however, scarcely begin 
in Italy till the eleventh century) have been very ser- 
viceable to history ; and amidst the credulity and fictions 
of the saintly legends, there is, even in the darkest periods, 
an occasional glow of mental strength, and much that 
was better calculated than more skilful compositions to 
instruct the ignorance and soften the harshness of the 
warlike laity. 

In the active reign of Charlemagne, the whole mental 
cultivation of the age appears beyond the Alps ; and 
amidst the ruins of his empire and the first struggles 
of the Germans, knowledge in Italy sank yet lower. 
From the Frankish conquest to Otho III., the theolo- 
gical writers are too obscure to be named ; though there 
is more usefulness in the works of the chief historians ; 
— ^Paul Wamefrid of Friuli, usually called Paulus Dia- 
conus, and Liutprand, a Pavian, bishop of Cremona. 
These names, as well as those of several divines, prove 
the Transalpine origin of the persons who bore them. 

The Italians of the tenth century possessed but one 
man (a foreigner) whose intellect was tolerably culti- 
vated ; and him, after denouncing him as a magician. 
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they raised to the cliair of Saint Peter. This was the 
&moiis Grerbert, bom in Auvergne, and successively 
abbot of Bobbio, archbishop of Kheims and Ravenna, 
and at last pope under the title of Sylvester II. His 
travels, his metaphysics, his skill in mathematics, and 
his knowledge of physical science, made the marvel of 
the ignorant French and Italians but too natural. 

ART IN THE DARK AGES. 

In the centuries succeeding the fall of the empire, 
Europe had sunk very low in art as well as in literature ; 
but the former was not quite so depressed as the latter. 
It is quite true, that in none of the liberal arts did 
any country then produce works which, on their own 
merits, can claim even exemption from neglect; but 
many were executed, to which the skill of modem times 
can be traced as to its source ; and, besides, amidst all 
the mechanical helplessness and theoretical ignorance 
which deform those early monuments, a finer spirit does 
at intervals break through, inspiring us with a compas- 
sionate respect for that genius which could resist such 
obstacles without suffering total annihilation. 

Amongst the architectural remains of the dark ages, 
which are almost without exception churches, there is 
scarcely any which has not suffered such alterations as 
make it difficult to trace the original character. The 
few remaining mosaics which adorned them, have un- 
dei^one similar metamorphoses; sculpture hardly ex- 
isted at all ; and our only examples of painting are 
derived from a few illuminated manuscripts, and a very 
few " diptycha " or tablets from church altars. 

The monuments of the East- Gothic dynasty have dis- 
appeared in almost every quarter. Theodoric's palace 
at Verona, beneath whose staircase was buried the mur- 
dered Alboin, the conqueror of that great prince's de- 
scendants, has left no remains which can be even plausibly 
identified ; but if we climb the rock of Terracina to 
search for the castle tliat the Grothic lawgiver built 
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there, we shall not only enjoy a magnificent prospect, 
but discover on the summit a striking line of yaalted 
galleries which formed the lowest story of the pile. 
We should be less successful if we attempted to find, 
on the island in the Etruscan lake of Bolsena, the tower 
in which Theodoric's dethroned daughter Amalasunthft 
was imprisoned and strangled. But at Ravenna our 
researches wiU be more productive. 

The Germanic tribes of those ages possessed no na- 
tional architecture ; or, if they had one, they made no 
attempt to introtluce it into any of the countries they 
successively conquered from the empire.* Neither thie 
buildings at Ravenna, nor any other monuments of the 
same age, exhibit a single characteristic of' the style 
which in modem times has been called Gothic. That 
widely difiused style was undoubtedly formed from the 
Greco-Roman by gradual deviations ; but the ruins at 
Ravenna do not display even the first step in the progress^ 
for they present merely a massive and impure imitation 
of the Roman, The most curious of them is the struc- 
ture called the Tomb of Theodoric, near the walls of the 
city. The basement is decagonal, and each face contains a 
niche, closed at top with a semicircular arch. On the 
terrace formed by the basement rises the body of the edi- 
fice, which, for a small way near the top, is circular, all 
the circuit of the wall below this part being decagonal, and 
faced with tall rectangular recesses, enclosed by round- 
headed arches. Two plain and heavy cornices orna- 
ment these upright walls, and the interior is cylindrical ; 
while above the upper cornice rests the singular roo^ 
which is a dome, consisting of one huge hollowed stone, 
85^ feet in external diameter, and originally about 14 



* We want a general leading authority on Italian architecture. 
In this volume most use has been made of the following works : — 
Hope's Historical Essay on Architecture, 1835 ; Milizia*s Lives 
of the Architects (Italian and Translated) ; the Architectural 
portions of Rumohr*s Italienische Forschungen, 3 vols, 1827-1831 ; 
D'Agincourt, Histoire de TArt par les Alonumens, 6 tomes, foL 
1823 ; and some of the best books of travels. 
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feet in thickness. The fragment said to have belonged 
to the palace of Theodoric, is a gBiiew&y somewhat 
amihur in character; and another interesting ruin is 
the celebrated decagonal church of San Vitole, which, 
diiefly bnilt by the Goths, was dedicated by Justinian, 
and by him adorned with mosaics, still extant on its 
wallsy though somewhat altered. Similar specimens in 
the same place are, the octagonal Baptistery of the 
Arians^ and Theodoric's basilica of Sant' Apollinare, 
both containing curious mosaics. Several other churches, 
chiefly of the reign of Honorius, and one built by Justi- 
nim at Classe, in the renowned pinewood which skirts 
Bavemia, are exceedingly instructive, both as excellent 
ilhutmtions of architecture in their times, and from the 
frcility which their nearness to the Gothic ruins affords 
fiur comparison. 

Art decayed rapidly during the wars of Belisarius ; 
and the next century brought no revival. The Exar- 
diate, indeed, sunk lowest of all; but the Lombards 
likewise were greater friends to policy than to art, in 
fHiich they did little more than copy the works of the 
preceding age. The oldest churches in their capital, 
FsWa, have been transformed by later renovations till 
their primitive style is nearly undistinguishable ;* and 
if the picturesque aqueduct of Spoleto was really erected 
in that age, it now exhibits none of its original masonry 
except its substructions and the body of its nine piers. 
Peihaps the character of the Lombardic architecture 
may he considered, on the whole, as not unfairly repre- 
sented in the main features of the celebrated Florentine 
Baptistery, the original erection of which belongs to 
Theodelinda, the Bavarian queen of the great Authar. 
Specimens of their painting may be traced in the sub- 
terranean basilica of Assisi, and in the miniatures of 
the celebrated Bible of Monte Amiata, preserved in the 



* Rmnohr, toI. iii. p. 170-180. But see D*Agincourt, tome i. 
p. S8, and pUte xxiv. (architectnral series) ; also Hope, pp. 302, 
303, with the whole of chapters 22 and 31. 
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Medicean Library at Florence. In Rome, sereiBl archi- 
tectural portions of old churches may be referred to this 
period ; and to it belong, though materially restored, 
Bome mosaics of S. Agnes ^ori le Mura, with others, now 
in the vaults below St Peter's, taken from the chiqtel 
of Pope John VII., in theold basilica. Some of Benedict's 
buildings and mosaics, or those of a time little posterior, 
may still be seen in the church and monastery at 
Subiaco.* 

The three centuries which succeeded the conquest by 
Charlemagne present a dreary waste. Art was neyer 
more lavish in expensive materials, never more unskil- 
ful in technical matters, and seldom feu^er lemoved 
from truth or beauty in its principles and expresskm. 
But very much was executed both in Italy and else- 
where. The popes were active at several periods in ec- 
clesiastical architecture ; and as examples of the earlier 
works of the time, we may point to the Baptistery of 
Constantine in the Lateran, reduced into its present form 
by Leo UI., and to that pope's Triclinium or Lodge, 
whose decayed mosaics now stand in a niche opposite 
to the Lateran palace. Architecture lost continually 
more and more of its ancient principles, without gaining 
any new foundation ; sculpture became ruder and was 
less used ; and the paintings and mosaics grew gradually 
worse and worse, both in mechanism and theory. 

Meanwhile, although many architectural monuments 
of the classical times crumbled to pieces, or were vio- 
lently destroyed, many others still stood uninjured ; and, 
though innumerable works of sculpture were already 
overwhelmed beneath fallen ruins, a few were yet to be 
seen in the streets and squares of the Italian cities. 
Great was the wonder which those reliques excited, 
strange were the names they received, and incoherent 
the tales to which they gave rise. Virgil, it was firmly 



* D'Agincourt, Architecture, plates xjiix. xzxv. Romobr, toL i. 
p. 183-195. 
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believed, had been a skilful magician ; and, beside the 
Viminal Gate, there was pointed out a spot on which, 
being taken prisoner by the Romans, he made him- 
adf invisible, and escaped to Naples. Other legends 
were vouched by grave citations fh)m a certain Book of 
Martyrdoms, called <^ Fausti," and written by one Ovid. 
The ruined Capitol had once, it was related, been a 
q[»lendid palace faced, with gold, crystal, mosaics, and 
precious jewels; and in its court stood as many en- 
chanted statues as there were provinces of the empire> 
each having a bell hung from its neck. When a province 
xevolted, the bell of the figure which represented it rang 
violently ; and a priest who watched on the neighbouiing 
tower, instantly informed the senate. The revolt of 
Persia having been thus announced, Agrippa conquered 
it with five legions, and built the Pantheon in gratitude 
to Cybele, who had appeared to him in a dream, and 
promised him success on that condition. The two 
colossal statues of the Quirinal were said to represent, 
as the names written on them testified, two young philo- 
sophers and wizards, called Phidias and Praxiteles, who 
came to Rome in the reign of Tiberius, and astonished 
the emperor by their wisdom. 

The record from which these wild stories are extract- 
ed was composed as late as the thirteenth century ; and 
some of them are current among the common people 
at the present day. * 

* They are told in the curious description of Rome called ** Liber 
de Mirabilibos Romee," printed, besides other editions, in Mont* 
faaecA's Diarium ItaUcum, p. 2iB3-301. 
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POLITICAL HISTORY. 

OXRMAN EMPERORS. 1039. Henry III. 

1056 Henry IV. 
1106. Henry V. 
(1125. Lothaire of Saxony) 



Second Lin^i The Franconian, 
1024. Conrad II. (the SaUc) 
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TkirdLhu: The SMobian. 11154. Adrian IV. (Nieholu 
1138. Conrad III. I Breakspeare) 

1152-1188. Frederic I. (Barbft- 1 1159. Alexander IIL 

rossa, or the Redbeard) j — Victor V, 
1190. Henry VI. 1 1 164. Ptuehal UL 

1198-1212. Contest between Phi- 1168. Calixiut JIL 

lip of Suabia and Otho of 1178. Innocent III, 

Saxony 1181. Lucios IIL 

1S12-1250. Frederic II. (thelart 1185. Urban III. 

emperor of the Soabian 1187. Gregory VIU. 

Hooae) i — Clement IIL 

[1191. Celestine III. 

1250-1273. Contested elections. ' H*. Innocent IIL (Lothario. 

1273. Rudolf L (of Habsbarg.!,^,^ u^''''" TT?*?Si irx 
founder of the House If ^If- g^^^^'^.^^I- (S*velh) 

1227. Gregory IX. 



Austria) 
1293. Adolf (of Nassau) 
U9a. Albert I. (of AustrU) 



1241. CelestinelV. 
1243. Innocent IV. (Fiescbi) 
1254. Alexander IV. 
1261. Urban IV. 
1265. Clement IV. 



ropxff. 
{Tk» namm t^MM^pu in Iteliefc) i 1 27 1 . Gregory X. 

1008. John XVIL 

— JohnXVIIL 



1009. Sergius IV. 
1018. Benedict VUI. 
1024. John XIX. 
1083. Benedict IX. 
1044. Gregory VL 
1046. Clement II. 
104& DMuasut IL 

_ Leo IX. 
106&. Victor IL 
1057. Stephen X. 
105a Benedict X. 

_ Nicholas IL 
1061. Alexander IL 
1078. Gregory VIL(Hadebrand: 

sainted) 
1066. Victor IIL 
106& Urban IL 
1099. Paschal IL 

1118. GelasiusIL 

1119. Caltxtus IL 
1194. HonoriusIL 
1130. Innocent IL 

— Anaclehu 

113a Victor ir, 

1143. Celestinell. 

1144. Lucius IL 
1145 Eugenius IIL 
lua ABMtamt IV. 



1276. Innocent V. 

— Adrian V. 

— John XX. or XXL 

1277. Nicholas III. (Gaetani) 
1281. Martin IV. 

1285. Honorius IV. (Savelli) 

1288. Nicholas IV. 

1294. Celestine V. (Pietro da 

Morrone, sainted) 
_ Boniface VIII. (Benedetto 

Gaetani) 



KAPLXS ▲MD SICILT. 

1. The Norman* in Nttplet, 
1059. Robert Guiscard, Duke 
1085. Roger Guiscard 

2. The Normans in Naples 

and Sicily. 
1127. Roger IL, King, invested 

by the pope in 1130 
1154. William 1. (The Bad) 
1 166. WUliam IL (The Good) 
1 1 lb9. Tancred 
1194. WUliam IIL 



3. The Suabian House in 
Naples and Sidlg, 
1194. Henry VL (Empwror) 
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1198. Frederic 11. (Emperor 

from 1212) 
1250. Conrad 
1254. Manfred 



4. The House of Anjou in 
Naples ana Sicily, 
1266. Charles I. 
(1282. Sicily lost) 



5. The House of Anjou in 
NapUa, 
1285. Charles II. 



6. The House of Ar agon in 
Sicuy, 
1 282. Peter III., king of Aragon 
1285. James, king of Sicily 
1296. Frederic II., king of Sicily 



DuRiNo the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centnriefl^ 
the whole of Europe was iniBuenced by three eyents : 
the consolidation of the Feudal System, the Crusades to 
the recovery of the Holy Land, and the establishment 
of the Papal Supremacy. Though all these occurrences 
afifected Italy, none of them produced there the same 
consequences as in other countries. 

The successful struggle of the popes for an ascendency 
over the sovereigns of Christendom, which depressed the 
Transalpine states, was in the peninsula an instrument 
of emancipation. For the power which in Italy opposed 
itself to freedom was the empire, the chief antagonist of 
the papal see ; and the latter, in order to harass its 
formidable enemy, protected the rising republics. The 
fete of the feudal system in the same country was quite 
peculiar. It had struck root widely and deeply since the 
time of the Lombards ; but in the twelfth century it was 
nearly extirpated in most of the provinces, although in 
a few it left its stubborn fibres in the soil, like the 
remnants of an ill-cleared forest, which make cultiva- 
tion more difficult. The spirit of citizenship in the free 
towns overcame the spirit of disciplined dependence 
and honour in the empire and its rural baronage : the 
chivalrous temper not only disappeared in the emanci- 
pated cities, but was immensely weakened among the 
nobles in the country ; and in Italian history, after 1200, 
we may spare ourselves the labour of looking for its 
essence, though we shall find its forms, first in the king- 
dom of Naples, and afterwards in the courts of the 
Lombard princes. The crusades, a genuine oflfepring of 
chivalry, thus passed over the peninsula without awaken- 
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ing a breath of their warlike enthusiasm ; and their 
chief results were commercial, arising from the en- 
couragement they afforded to the trade of the maritime 
states, Venice, G«noa, and Pisa. 

Indeed, the rise and extension of the republics were 
for the Italians the most important events in those ages. 
In the first half of the thirteenth century, the western 
port of the modem papal state, and the whole of the 
modem kingdom of Naples, were subject to monarchical 
govermnent. The remainder of the country was divided 
among numerous towns, partially or absolutely fr^e, 
each of which was surrounded by a dependent district. 
In all the constitutions under which these common- 
wealths were administered, there were vices that made 
them unfit to secure the individual happiness of the citi- 
zen ; in every one of them, except Venice (which was 
strong through its real want of freedom), there were 
diseases that made them necessarily short-lived; and 
the temper of the times, wild, ignorant, and supersti- 
tious, co-operated with political misapprehensions in 
making Italy unhappy. But life and growing intelli- 
gence struggled in the chaos ; and the consciousness of 
power, — that spirit which makes republicanism strong 
both for good and evil, — shone like a sun on the troubled 
waters, and gladdened genius as it buffeted the storm. 

THE POPEDOM. 

Since the revival of the Roman empire under Otho 
the Great, the emperors had regularly placed in Rome 
a prefect or legate, who swore allegiance to them, and 
exercised a control over the civil administration. The 
right of election to the pontifical chair remained, as of 
old, in the clergy and people, whose choice had to be 
confirmed by the emperor. In 1047, the shameful dis- 
orders of the state induced the ecclesiastics to unite with 
the ruling nobles in conferring on the emperor Henry 
III. the exclusive right of nominating the popes. But 
in 1059, during the minority of his son Henry IV., a 
decree of Nicholas II., planned by the bold and able 
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Hildebrand, a Tuscan priost, who was then Archdeacon 
of Rome, reatored the right of choice to the Romans ; not 
however to the old electors, but to the cardinal-bishopti, 
that is, the bishops of ae van neighbouriiig eees, who i 
to elect in concurmnce with the cardinal-priests, oi 
other words, with tlie parbh-cletgy of the city. It was 
farther arranged that the election so made shouldre< 
tile confirmation of the Roman people, end of Henij' 
IV,, or any futurn emperor on whom individually the 
church should bo pleased to confer that prerogative* 
The ratification by the aoverelgn was speedily evaded j 
that by the laity, after having been made the ground of 
repeated insurreetious, fell gradually into disuse, and 
Pope Alexander III. formally took it away. 

But, in tlie mean time, Hildebrund became pope by 
the title of Gregory VII. Modest and humble till ha 
ascertained that a strong party in Germany was 
affected towards the emperor, he suddenly astoniahed 
Europe by aummnning that prince to answer in the 
pontiff's court to the accusations of his subjects. Hen^ 
called a diet of the empire, which passed a sentence ft 
deprivation against the pope : Gregory instantly excon 
municafcd and deposed the emperor, A war having ei 
nied, Henry, in 1 077, made the most humble snbmissioi 
to the haughty priest ; but, soon regaining courage, ]ia 
renewed the struggle, which was continued, chiefly in 
Italy, till 1122. It was called the War of InveatitUHH 
from a dispute which had speedily arisen in it, aa to ft 
right obstinately claimed by Gregory for tlie popet^ of 
giving or refusing at pleasure investiture to the bishops 
nominated by the sovereigns. This claim, involving tin 
inextricable questbn as to the boundary between the 
temporal powers of the state and the spiritual powea 
of the church, could he settled only by compromise or 
by bloodshed ; and the latter mode suittd best the tem- 
per of the times. The contest was closed by mutual 
concessions ; but the religious feeling of the age was in 
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Dur of the clergy, and the dEsputed point waa at 
rth iileiltly jirlded. At home the pontifla were weak, 
01 despiscil, and sometimea expelled ; but abroad 
[r name grew and flourished. In 1155, Adrian IV., 
only Engliahman who ever eat in Peter's choir, corn- 
led FredEric the Il«dbeard, the proudest king in Chris- 
Bom, pablicly to hold his stirtup while he dismounted 
B h^ mule in front of the cathedral of Viterbo. 
Rie minority of Frederic II. enabled the resolute 
Kicent III. a middle-aged Roman noble, to fortify 
t«mporal sovert-ignty of the Holy See over a laj^e 
Irirt of Central Italy. He revived, and, partly by 
Mi, partly by the submission of the principal townB, 
I able to bring into eHkit that famous donation by 
ich, in the limes of Hildehrand and his flucceasor. 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany bad bequeathed to the 
■1 see her extensive £el^ the Duchy of Spoleto 
' the March of Aneona. The Duchy of Home, like- 
^waa brought completely into obedience. The real 
ndation of the territorial dominion acquired by the 
ta, was the growing weakness of the empire, and 
discord and disorder of the cities ; but its legal 
and vsB sought in the gifts of Matilda, Charlemagne, 
:' Pepin, the deficiencies of vvhich were boldly eked 
by a fabricated donation, still more extensive, attri- 
ed to Constantine the Great.* 

lie foreign pren^tives of the popes, after rising to 
tbeirntmost height in Innocent's time, had begun to de- 
cline before the end of the thirteenth century ; but their 
powpr at home was strengthened in 1278by the Emperor 
Rodolph, who renewed and confirmed the old grants. 
Thenceforth the states of the church held formally of the 
Iloly See, and the papal title was not again questioned 
either by the Italian states or the German monarchs. 

p Thf «iiiirioa»ii«i of Constintine's DonatiDn it now oniifrallj 
^■- " -iWoMtori, Aolich. lul. tom.ii. d- 36S). Th»)(nnti 

iirleoiigtii'. ud MaliMi. arc u uoqurBliotiBblr grnu- 
IpjesI vilidily at th« Iu( dmd, tbs moil impuruiit of 

u Ikcd rifppAtedly denied. 
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In their internal government, the popes were entirelj 
free from those checks which fettered the soyereigns 
of the feudal kingdoms. There were with them no 
parliaments or other councils either general or provin- 
cial ; and, according to the theory on which the pontifib 
themselves insisted, they were abaolute monarchs. Bat 
this was not by any means the situation which in point 
of fact they held. On the eastern side of the Apennine, 
as we shall soon discover, their prerogatives, whether 
founded on Matilda's gift, on Pepin's, or on the surrender 
of rights by Bologna and other places, were not only the 
narrowest possible, but in many conjunctures did not 
admit of being exercised at all. In the twelfth century, 
and even later, the towns in this quarter stood towards 
the popes in a relation very similar to that in which the 
Lomb^ cities stood towards the emperor ; and the 
subjection of some of them was not completed until after 
the lapse of several generations. Even in their western 
provinces, the pontiflfe had their power limited in a similar 
way, though to a less extent, by privileges which the 
towns, founding either on charters or on usage, claimed 
not only over their own community within the walls^ 
but over the surrounding districts. There are several 
remarkable instances, showing a considerable degree of 
independence in places which were both insignificant 
in size, and placed immediately under the eye of the 
sovereign. Tivoli, which was long one of the most 
efficient allies of the pope against the citizens of Romey 
elected its own magistrates till 1227, and taxed its own 
inhabitants ; Velletri, in the same century, enjoyed a free 
though aristocratic constitution ; and the little town of 
Tuscanella, near Bolsena, which is now a petty hamlet, 
had a government whose complication looked like a 
parody on the Lombard republics. We see that Inno- 
cent III. found express decrees necessary for depriving 
Spoleto of the right to name its own judges. The vassal- 
ship in which towns stood to the nobility, a relation quite 
common in Lower Italy, was rare in the ecclesiastical 
state ; although it is instanced in the case of Terracini^ 
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which receiyed its local functionaries from the Frangi« 
paniy and paid taxes imposed by these lords. 

In the last place, the constitutional state of Rome 
itoelf may claim a glance, though the facts are scanty, 
and the result does little honour to the inhabitants, who 
were never able to establish permanently a free political 
gOTeniment. This fact may in some measure be account- 
ed for by the mixture of turbulence, inconstancy, and 
cowardice, which characterized the degenerate com- 
monalty ; though it arose in part also from the power of 
their savage barons, the Colonna, Orsini, Frangipani, 
Savelli, and others, who converted the ancient ruins into 
fortresses, and by turns defied their fellow-nobles, the 
popes, the emperor, and the oppressed plebeians. In the 
repeated insurrections of the twelfth century, in more 
than one of which the pontifis were expelled, it is not 
easy to see whether the aristocracy or the people were 
the movers. At all events, in 1 144, the Romans, excited 
by the reforming monk Arnold of Brescia, established 
a senate of fifty-six members, annually elected by 180 
del^;ates, ten of whom were chosen in each of the 
thirteen regions of the city. But, in 1192, tired of 
their tumultuous freedom, or falling under the control 
of a faction, they substituted for their numerous board 
of administrators a single native magistrate called the 
Smator. This step was the prelude to their entire sub- 
jection to the church ; for, in 1198, under the pontificate 
of Innocent III., the senator and other municipal officers 
took the oath of allegiance to the Holy See ; declaring 
that they even held their places at the pope's pleasure. 
Much confusion prevailed throughout the succeeding 
reigns, till, in 1252, the Romans, who about that time 
had contrived to frighten away the popes, followed the 
example of the Lombard cities, by electing a foreign ma- 
gistrate, invested with extensive and arbitrary powers, 
wjio retained the old title of Senator.* The first of 
these new officers was Brancaleone3 a native of Bologna, 

* Curtius De Senatu Romano, 1768, pp. 421, 422, 468. 
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whose short rule, eniliiig in 1268, was signalized bf 
an ansparin^ severity towarda the robber-nobies. He 
hanged them iii troops, and demoliahed a hundred 
and forty of their cnatLes within the walls. The Sena- 
tonal dignitj, after this period, was often conferred ob 
foreign princes, some of whom had in Rome no real 
power, while others were for the time eubstaatially ita 
Mvereigns, 



The Greek posBCBsione in Lower Italy were bamssed by 
the Saiscens; and the Duchy of Bene vento, weakened by 
partition, was also attacked. In one of the opening yean 
of the eleventh century, a body of knightly pilgiina 
from Normandy, od their way to the Holy Land, under- 
took, at the entreaty of a prince of Salerno, a crusade 
against the Mohammedans. The defeated infidels eon^ 
tinned to make settlements at Luceria and in other parti 
of tho country ; the French soldiers were invited to re- 
main as protectors, and more of them afterwards arrived; 
and, founding the town of Aversa, they slaughtered the 
unbelievers for the benefit of the Lombard princes and 
the Greek emperors. But discontents arose ; and tlu 
fierce Normans, seizing Apulia in the year 1042, divided 
it among twelve of tlieir own counts. The &moiU 
Bobert Guiscard, about I0G9, nnitcd in his own peraoil 
all these earldoms ; he conquered not only Calahria, bid 
the principalities of Salerno and Beneveoto, accepting 
for all his dominions a feudal title from the pope, witk 
whom he had at first carried on war ; and he &rtlKl 
propitiated the Holy See by granting to it the city of 
Benevento with its district. Meantime, in 1060, Robert's 
younger brother, Roger, with a handful of Nonnaii% 
crossed into Sieily, which he conquered after a long and 
bloody struggle, governing it with the title of count. 
On tho failure of Robert's femily, Roger, son of the ftrrt 
count of Sicily, annexed to his own island the Nomtan 
kbgdom on the continent, to which he added by con- 
quest the principality of Capua, and the republics of 
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Gaeta, Amalfi, and Naples, thus forming a kingdom 
which sahstantially embraced its modem territory. 
Pope Innocent II., made prisoner by this aspiring chie^ 
confirmed his title to all his conquests, which were to 
be held as fiefe of the Holy See. 

In 1194^ the emperor, Henry YI., claimed the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily in right of his wife Constance, 
the lawfol heir ; and, after gaining possession of the coun- 
try, and staining his name by unmanly cruelties towards 
the fiunily of Tancred, his competitor, he bequeathed 
the crown to his in&nt son Frederic II. The disputes 
of this unfortunate prince with the church about the 
Tnwalahi p of Naples, as well as on other questions, 
imbittered his whole life, engaged him in continual 
wars^ broke his heart, and entailed misery and destruc- 
tion on his descendants. On the early death of his suc- 
oesBor Conrad, Frederic's natural son Manfred, a braye 
and enlightened but ambitious man, seized the kingdom, 
whidi he professed to hold for his nephew Conradin, the 
son of the deceased Conrad. The popes, true to their 
hatred of the house of Hohenstaufen, offered Naples and 
SwSfy to Henry III. of England for his brother or son, 
and, on his refusal, to Charles count of Anjou, brother 
cf Louis IX. of France. Charles invaded Italy, and, 
IB 1266, slew Manfred in the great battle of Benevento. 
In 1268, the prince Conradin, a boy of sixteen, led a 
■nail baiid of Grermans across the Alps, gathered a body 
of Italian troops, crossed the Apennine- frontier of Naples, 
and was defeated by Charles at Tagliacozzo among the 
mountains of the ulterior Abruzzo. The conqueror, 
making his young rival prisoner, consigned his own name 
to execration by putting him to a mock trial, and exe- 
eating him with several of his followers.* The boy 
died bravely ; and his mother, who had hastened from 

* The sentence, sn«[ested, it is said, by Pope Clement IV. 
(Gitnnooe, Storia del Regno di Napoli, lib. zix. cap. 4), was ap- 
woved by a general council of the Neapolitan nobles, which the 
French barons refused to attend. CuUenuccio, Compendio delF 
ktera di NapoK, lib. iv. torn. i. p. 134 (Ed. 1(>13). 
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Germany to beg his life, arrived only in time to build bis 
tomb, which yet stands in the Chnich of Uie Gannine^ 
close to the spot on which he was beheaded, Hub bar- 
barons deed was followed by a relentless and initat- 
ing system of oppression towards the Neapolitana and 
Sicilians, and by ambitious attempts on other states of 
Italy. In 1283, an indecent insolt offered by a aoldier 
to a young lady of Palermo, provoked (or precipitated) 
that universal massacre of the French in Sicily, which 
bears the name of the Sicilian Vespers. A war ensued 
between Charles and the King of Aragon, who ftlAJm^ 
the island through a daughter of Man&ed. In 1900 a 
treaty was concluded, by which Frederic, a yofonger 
brother of the Aragonese sovereign, was gnaianteed in 
the possession of Sicily, which his brothers and he had 
already for some time enjoyed. 

During the whole of this period, both Naplea and 
Sicily had national parliaments, which, however, like 
all such assemblies in the feudal times, did little serrioa 
to the commonalty, though much to the nobles against 
the crown. The system was arranged by the Normans. 

Their first Neapolitan parliament, summoned by Roger 
II., in 1 140,* met at Ariano, and several others were con- 
vened under the Norman kings. Their chief business 
consisted in compromises of jurisdiction and other rights 
between the crown and the feudal aristocracy. The 
sovereign was much dependent on the nobility for mili- 
tary service and supplies ; because the domain was small, 
and the regal rights over it were greatly curtailed by 
old privileges of the domanial towns, or, as we might 
call them, royal boroughs. Under the Suabian princes 
the constituency of the parliaments was extendeid, and 
their functions were so likewise. Frederic II., who did 
80 much for the administration of justice, abolishing the 
ordeal, and making the criminal sentences of the baronial 
courts appealable to the royal judges, established also a 

* Giannone, Storia di Napoli, lib. xi. cap. 3. 
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fondamental law of parliament. He gave, it is true, 
no legislatiye powers to the diets, and, like other kings^ 
used their meetings chiefly as occasions on which to 
present demands for money ; but he directed them 
to assemble twice a-year in certain specified towns, and 
to hold sittings of eight days at least, in which they 
were to receive and report on applications for redress 
of grievances. The members of tiliese parliaments em- 
braced, as before, the barons and prelates ; but to 
these were now added the king's commissary or repre- 
sentative, one other officer of state, the royal judges, 
and four deputies from every royal borough.* Charles 
of Anjou asserted his prerogative rigidly ; he seldom con« 
voked parliaments, left them little to do except to vote 
extraordinary subsidies, and summoned them always to 
Naples, where he aimed at uniting all the nobles of the 
kingdom. His policy had the effect of creating a wider 
separation than ever between the nobility and the com- 
mons ; and it began also that exaltation of the capital 
at the expense of the provinces, which, in two or three 
centuries, had assisted other causes in nearly ruining the 
country.t In the whole course of his reign, he held 
only one parliament really deliberative, that which met 
ui Calabria on the plain of San Martino, in 1283, while 
the French were under the terror of the recent massacre 
m Sicily ; but, with the advice of this assembly, he 
granted many new privileges to the nobility, and to 
the commons several important rights, relating to the 
form of taxation, the public services, and the admi- 
nistration of justice. J The barons were able to keep 
the immunities which fell to their share ; but the grants 
made to the people were forgotten as soon as the alarm 
was over. 



* Giannone, lib. zvii. cap. 6. On the whole subject, consult 
Orioff, Memoires Historiqaes, Politiques, et Litteraires, sur le 
Rojaome de Naples, 6 tomes, 1821 ; tome iii. 

t Summonte, Historia della Citt^ e Regno di Kapoli, 4 torn. 
1675; torn. ii. lib. iii. p. 208. 

} Giannone, lib. xx. cap. 9, sect. 2. 
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The SicilUn parliamenta, aa Bummoned by Roger tlw 
fint count, naturnlly conaisted of no memb^ra besidet 
the Norman barons, who hud aided him in effecting tha 
conquest ; but to these wpre auccesaively added tha 
prelate*, uid the deputiei of those towns which, holding ' 
directly uf the crown, were, as \a Naples, called doma- 
nial. Under the Arngoncse princes these diet4 eonliitt^ 
to miiintjiin thumselves on a fuotiiig of reupvctoble ind»- 



The eleventh century, daring which the hoiue of ' 
Franconia was able to ti'anainit the elective imp* 
crown unint^rrupUHlly from one of its membets to 
other, wrui mnrked by a. steady etfort on the part of tbr' 
Italians to loosen the bands which connected them with 
the empire. From the middle of the twelfth etntarj 
to that of the thirteenth, the imperial dignity WV' 
in a similar way preserved by the Suabian house of', 
tlohenataufen, to which belonged tlie celebrated Fn- 
dcric I., ualled BarbaroRna or the Redbcard. Thia aUl*. 
and ambitious prince, insisting on all, and niont thu> 
all, the prerogatives of the empire, brought the g 
question with hia Italian subjects to s bluudy ianic 
whiuh he experienced a signal defeat. The rights of tbc' 
emperors, aa restricted by the arrangements thntresulM'' 
from the struggle, were assorted with varying aucoeMbyU 
Frederic's descendanti^ wha»e posaeasion of tha kingdon' 
of Naples gave a runnidiibk- weight to tlie claims whldt' I 
they advanced as heads uf tbu empire ; but, after thdl 
extinction, the family monopoly of the Gcnnanic thmai^ 
although Bodolphof Habsburg,the founder of tha fat 
of Austria, attempted to continue it, wiu for some t 
e&bctually broken up ; and the new aeries of empami^l 
holding no hereditary dominions on the south aide of tha '1 
Alpa,nnd fully eng^ed in supporting their prorogativM* 
at home, gradually lost all their hold on Italy. After ' 
1300 they exercised no inSuenco there, wliich might not * 
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have been acquired by any other Enropean princes ; 
uid thenceforth they cannot be regarded as in any proper 
mam Italian sovereigns. 

The quBiTelB between the empire and the Italiani 
ptra rise to the party-names of Guelf and Glitlielluie, 
ofaMOTe in origin but certainly imported from Germany, 
I^Gnel&wcre the snti-imperialiati, and, being uauoUy 
Mpported by the court of Bume, were often conwdered 
u Uie papal party ; the Ghibellinea were the adherents 
rf the emperors. In Ihe wara of Frederic the Bed- 
beard, the Gnelfs were the championa of liberty ; in those 
mHdes which the popea directed against tbat prince's 
unfbrbuiste dcacendania, tliey were merely the partisans 
of Ibe church. The names soon ceased to signify prin- 
dpies, and merely served the same pnrpose as a watch- 
irord or the colour of s standard. 

But we must now trace in detail the hiitory of the 
Imperial power in Italy, from the commencement of 
Ihe Elerenth century till Ihe close of the thirteenth. 

Bniing all this period, the Kingdom of Naples and the 
^•1 S^te may, as we have seen, be regarded as hav- 
ing been completely independent sovereignties. The 
na^nder of the peninsula formed, in theory, a King- 
iom of Italy, subject to the German emperors ; hut 
tathe eleventh and twelfth centuries, when we take up 
flic hishiry of the country &om our review of the dark 
Igf^wD find the several sections of this supposed Italian 
Jtagdom to have been very varioualy situated in relation 
lo thnr nraninal sovereign. 

The leading difference depended on the continuance 
or estinetion of those principalities which we have Bi?en 
previously springing up. In £astem Lombardy, the 
dnkcs of Friuli having disappeared about the beginning 
of the tenth century, the Patriarch of Aquilein had seized 
Bio greater part of their territories ; but his authority, 
like that of most ecclesiastical ruleia in those time^ 
was feebly exercised ; and we discover in the middle 
: of the old dutedom, except the title of 
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marelieflor marquisateB, given separately to the 3\ 
of Friuli, Verona, and Trevieo. In this quarter, 
the period now reviewed, there arose no new 
palities, except that of the marquiaea of Estc, 
territory, till the thirteenth century, was eacee 
limited. Iii Ceutral LombanJy no principalitii 
been founded in the dark agea, and the inhabiti 
thia large and fertile region were directly subject 
empire, Thia was also the poaition of Tuactuiy, 
princes, after having acquired the dukedom of f 
and other provinces in the neightourhood, becai 
ttnct in 1115 ia the perwn of the celebrated Ce 
Matilda ; and, Ancona with Spoleto having been 
ferred to the popes, the remainder of the prin 
was thenceforth an immediate province of the e 
Western Lonilardy, comprehending substantial 
regions now unite<i under the name of FiedmoD 
in a situation remarkably different ; for in it ten 
were held, not only by the ancient princes of theFr 
times,butbyseveral nobles who had subsequently ai 
an equal independence. The marquises of Ivre 
continued to be very powerful, but before 1300 ha 
into the rank of vassals : the marquises of Suso, p 
ing great influence during tile first years of the eli 
century, were extinct in the male line in 103( 
tlieir lands then passed by marriage t« one of 
princely houses whith appear for the first time 
the new Germanic empire. This was the femily 
counts of the Maurienne or of Savoy, who thus ob 
their earliest footbg on the southern side of tht 
and, claiming immediately high prcrogatlveE as 
of Susa and Turin, soon usurped also the ambitiot 
of Lords of Piedmont, Their most determined 
were the marquises of Montferrat, who, rising 
small beginnings in the course of the tenth ce 
acquiring one territory after another, and confirt 
all by charters from Barbarossa, acted, from the i 
of the twelfth century, one of the most brillionl 
allotted to any reigning house in Europe. One ol 
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WM Ctenr-de-IJon's fellow-^ni sailer ; a snccessor of that 
uiful cliief received tbe kingdom of Tbessalonica on the 
partition of the Grecian empire in the fourth cnisode ; 
and the unfortunate Marquis Guillauitie, who died in. 
1292, was father-in-law to tho eastern Ejnperor Andro- 
nicuB PaliEoIogus. In the gnme region were other lea 
powerful counts and marquises, who DcvaBtotiolly or 
penQanently attained the rank of independent princes ; 
but Done eyer possessed much real authority, except the 
manguises of Saiu/zo, whose sovereignty was completely 
nncontrolled after the middle of the twelfth century. 

Some privileges, and certain political privHtions, were 
common to all the Italian provinces of the empire. In 
the election of the emperor they had no share what- 
evet ; and although they claimed the right of concurring, 
ij th^ diets, in the legislative and other proceeding 
of tbe sovereign, this claim was never formally allowed, 
nd Italy was in the main considered hy the Germana 
» B. conquered country. The imperial diets, when 
llw emperors, on crossing the Alps, thought proper to 
■unmoD them, were held in the plain of Roncaglia, 
nmr PiaixnxA ; and their metnliers Included the diikea, 
mvqiiiseB, and counts, the archbishops and bishops, 
with all othera who were invested with imperial fiefs.* 
But in all those practical relations which come into daily 
■Dtion and affect every man's person and property, the in- 
hllMtantB of the great marquisates or counties, and those 
l/bo dwelt in the free imperial towns or tlieir districts, 
ftsdd themselves very dissimilarly situated. Although, 
la reeptct to the former, the prerogatives of the empire 
^mc almost a dead letter, yet their absence waa tar more 
tbiD ontweighed hy the claims of a superior always 
pment, holding the full powers of the sovereign, and 
OBtcMng these, not for another, but for his own personal 
bowfit. The latter, reminded of their foreign mastei 
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by nottung that die! not at the same time ahow how 
unable he was to enforce his authority, acted with bq 
energy that changed the face of the whole country. 
The strongholds of thb class were the towns in < 
tral Lombardy, each of wtiich, by original constitution 
or long usage, held rule and jurisdiction over 1 
tracts BurroundiDg its walls, whUe the rural nobili^ 
who occupied the remainder of the lands as iniTaediat« 
Tassals of the empire, were at once too weak indiri- 
duaUy, and too mucli isolated from eocli other, to he 
able to check the impulse. From this region accordin^y 
issued, towards all sides, that spirit of activity and re- 
sistance wiiich, kindling most readily in Eastern Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany, as well as far southward along &b 
shore of the Adriatic, was able likewise to penetrate into 
the half-feudalized valleys of Piedmont, and even to blsn 
for a time throughout the papal provmces in tho west. 

When we last left tlie civic communities of Italy, we 
had traced tlie subwfitoncc of their ancient municipil 
orgtuuzationtill the times of the Frankish empire. Wb 
must not attempt to penetrate far into the darknen 
that hangs over tlicir fortunes during the two hundred 
years that followed ; but they emerge again int» fidi 
light about the end of the eleventh century and begin- 
nmg of tho twelfth. Amidst many diversities, some of 
which we shall soon have occasion to analyze, we find 
tho cities now governing themselves according to cer- 
tain common principles, involving a. material depaitore 
from tho rules of those Roman constitutions, oa whkk 
they were originally founded. 

All of them agreed in holding the sovereign power 
within the city to be Tested in the community, com- 
posed of all the franchised citizens ; and every function, 
legislative, executive, or judicial, if not exercised l:i^ 1 
that body itself, could not be lawfully exercised by any. I 
but parties deriving tlieir appointment, directly or me- I 
diately, from that source. Agreeably to the usual rule, f 
every inhabitant held capable of bearing arms ranked 
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as 8 citizen ; but the extent and manner of exercising 
(he franclufle varied infinitely in different towns ; for, 
although some of the constitutions allowed every citizen 
a direct share in public affairs, most of them approached 
more or less to wsods a close aristocracy. Accordingly the 
distinction between nobles and commoners involved in 
some cases important differences of rights, while in others 
it was all but nominal ; although in every town the two 
ruiks were recognised, and in most the higher class was 
sabdivided into two orders, the Capitanei or greater 
nobles, and the lesser nobles or ^alvassores. On the 
stractnre of society and the fate of the towns, the distinc- 
tions between the two great classes of citizens exerted 
every where a powerful influence. The industry of the 
people made the commimlties wealthy ; the fierce spirit 
of the nobles (among whom, b}** choice or enforcement, 
were soon enrolled almost idl the rural barons) at once 
Tendered the cities strong against aggression from with- 
out, and created a tendency to dissension within. 

At the head of the government in this earliest era of 
the middle ages, stood elective magistrates named Con- 
sols, varying in number, but usually ranging from two 
to six, and differing in their term of ofiice, though gene- 
ally holding it for a year. These persons administered 
the laws, with or without assistant judges or assessors, 
saperintcnded their execution, and in war commanded 
the civic militia, which was organized in divisions corre- 
qwnding to those of the towns. But their powers were 
much limited by those Municipal Councils, which com- 
posed the most peculiar part of the machinery by which 
the free cities were governed. The number of these 
boards differed in the several towns, and even in tlie same 
town at different times ; but the principle on which they 
were constructed does not seem to have admitted their 
extension to a greater nimiber than four, and there 
were oflener no more than two. The simplest of them 
was the General Convention, or Parliament, of all the 
franchised citizens, the summoning of which, liowever, 
■t all periods^ and in all the towns, occurs only as an 
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extraordinary expedient, adopted in extreme emer- 
genciea. The sovereign powtra of the community were 
more commonly exercised by a special ra presentation, 
through the Great or General Council, compoaed of 
a selected number of the citizena, varying in different 
places, and occasionally shifting even in the aame place 
trom some hundreds to as many as three thousand. 
According to the ordinary rule, it was neeeasary to con- 
sult this hody on general statutes, the imposition of 
taxes, the levying of war, and the concluding of peaco 
and of alliances ; it commonly named the mofristrates, 
judges, and commiasioners sent abroad, and also chose 
the members of the other councils. The next of these 
was the Special Council, whose number was generally 
one-fourth of that assigned to the great ooe. It usually 
possessed the initiative in all matters to be morsd 
before the larger coun-cil, on which it thus serred aa a 
continual check. But in some towns a ^milar check 
was imposed on the executive by the appointment of a 
fonrth board, called the Consiglio della Credenau, o 
Council of Trust and Secreay, which constituted s 
committee of finance, of foreign affuirsj and of general 
control.* 

This state of thbgs, the natural result of that bea 
spirit which we have seen springing up amidst the ra 
of the Prankish empire, amounted, then, to a i 
republican independence of the cities ; and, althou^ 
there were recognised prerogatives of the empire limit- 
ing in some degree the liberty of the citizens, yet nons 
of these encroached on it at all materially. In nui 
rons instances the office of the imperial Count had hi 
committed to the bishop of the diocese, who seldom 
claimed within the cities any farther power than that 
of granting inrestiture to the magistrates elected by 
the community. In all other cases. If the old counta 
had not been powerful enough to make themselvM 
■ Sltmandi, Come i. p. 378-3D(L HhIIbiti, vol. i. p. 337.346. 
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pttty princes, they disappeared altogether. The em- 
pfrars, in their occAsionul viaiCa to Italy, exercised, 
daring their stny, the ndmitted prerogatives of their 
rronn, but these became dont)aiit the moment they 
re-croased the Alpa ; and attt^mpta to leave imperial 
tirutenants Whind were very seldom successful. 

Viewinft the free cities, then, as odvanoinp rapidly 
both in industry, wealth, and independence, during the 
eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth, we 
itDch the time of Frederic Barbaroasa's election Ut the 
auipire. Certain prerogatives were frankly conceded 
to him by the hnperlal towns, u.lthaugh there was much 
granod for dispnte in the application of some of the 
•cknowledged principles. It was admitted that the 
•mppror had a right to legislate for the whole country ; 
but it was truly alleged that he could not lawfully do so 
ticrptin pnblicdjetsof the kingdom, a measure to wliich 
the Geminn princes had been always moat reluctant to 
rrsort, while difl^rencea were also likely to arise aa to the 
(onstitntion of the Italian diets. It was admitted that 
in cerlain cases the subjects were bound to defray the 
maintenance of the im|)erial arnilea in Italy ; hut, while 
the emperor claimed the pirformance of tliis obligation as 
due OD all occasionsof wars or encampments witlua the 
Idngdom, many wished ta restrict it to the eolitary cose 
of his march to his coronation. The sovereign's right 
to grant fiefs^ and to summon the vasaala for military 
aervic?, was not likely to create much dispute ; and 
the cities appear to have been even willing to recognise 
Ms power of nominating supreme judges, as well as that 
of Iravlng among them licutonanls, to protect hia rights 
and represent his person. But yet it is true, that, if 
■n these principles had come into operation, the cities 
would have found their freedom confined within Itmita 
considerably narrower than those to which they had 
long been practically accustflmid; and tlieii'fure their 
le«det)j, feeling their own strength, were probaMy not 

'hen Frederic's conduct absolved tliem fiOIB I 
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the necessity of solviog these constitational qnestdofla. 
There seems to be no reoBon for doubting, that he claimed 
over Ilia Itahan ktDgdoiu, not merely the prerogatives 
of the Germanic Empire, but the abiiuliite and uncondi- 
tional power of the Boman CEesais.* 

Milan, the la:;geat city of Central Lombardy, t 
firat to take arras, with the aid of some towns allied with 
or dependent on it ; the German host marched ac: 
the Alps to quell the sedition, and was joined by w 
Italian munlcijuilitiea, as well aa by the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat and Count of Savoy. Two campaigns were fought, 
and the insui^ot Milan was surrendered on a treaty, by 
which the emperor granted to it the most import^t ii 
its demands. Immediately, in the year 1168, a 
perial diet was summoaed at Roncaglia, where Frederic^ 
turning against the Milajiese, aa it has been suspected, 
an insidious advice wiiich their leaders bad given him 
with reference to some other towns, openly broke the 
agreement. Supported by subservient Italian vosaal^ 
and faithful German borons, he declared that no privi* 
leges should be acknowledged aa belonging toany citie^ 
except such as they could establish by the exhibition 
of imperial cluirteis. This was in truth annulling then 
whole polity at a blow ; but, for greater certainty, it 
was expressly enacted that the civic magistrates Hhonld 
thenceforth be named by the emperors, requiring only 
a subsequent consent of the community, which it was 
hoped there would be Little difRcalty in evodingit At 
the close of the diet cammisaioners appeared at 1 
to nominate the consuls : the excited people roae and 
expelled them and their followers. The flame of revolt 
spread over all Lomhardy, except in those towns whicb. 
had received special privileges from Barbarosaa as tht 
price of their aid or neutrality ; the country was de^ 
ttilated by the Germans, and in 1162 Milan, taken bj 
assault, was rased to its foundations. 
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Its dispeised citizens roused the spirit of resistance 
throughout all the north of Italy, and their mission of 
xerenge waa powerfully aided by the oppression of those 
fiyreign magistrates whom, with the name of Podest^ 
Frederic set oyer the subdued cities. The Veronese 
march led the way in forming a systematic confede- 
lacy, which was immediately joined by all the laige 
towns of Central Lombardy (with a single exception), 
■nd on the south by Bologna and Ancona. In 1167 this 
union receiyed permanent strength by the act of fifteen 
towns^ which subscribed the &mous League of Lom- 
bardy, pledging themselyes to co-operate for the main- 
tenance of their wonted privileges. These were, Venice, 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, Ferrara, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, Cremona, Milan, Lodi, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna ; and new names were speedily added to 
the list, embracing, among others, several Piedmontese 
communities, particularly Novara and Vercelli. The 
cities of the league did not claim absolute independence : 
they demanded only that they should be allowed to 
exercise, each within its own district, through magis- 
trates elected by themselves, and according to use and 
wont, the full powers of the old imperial counts. But 
nnder the clause of use and wont in this definition, 
w«re avowedly included the rights of administering the 
municipal finances, of framing statutes binding on all 
citizens, of exercising uncontrolled and unappealed juris- 
diction, civil and criminal, of fortifying the town, and of 
making peace and war. 

These demands were scornfully rejected ; but the em- 
peror, thus engaged with insufficient means in a foreign 
and obstinate war, was obliged to strengthen himself 
by alliances in Italy which aided the cause of freedom 
aeaicely less than the civic league. For in taking 
advantage of the jealousies that reigned between the 
towns, in order to attach some of them to his own 
interests, he had to purchase their assistance by grant- 
ing them charters differing very little from the claims 
of the revolted communities. By this policy, he was 
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able to form a strong Ghihelline party in the north of 
Italy, at the head of wliich stood Pavia, the invctetate 
enemy of Milan, st-conded after a time by IxkH, Cremona, 
Parma, andsmaller pln-ces. But this faction n 
widely spread in Pi«iinont, where, aupportrd by the 
great nobles, it soon nninliered the towns of Turin, Ivrta, 
Aeti, Alha, Torlona, Ac<iai, and Caaale.* 

The Lombard confederates, rebuilding Milrtn, a 
founding Alessandria as a refuge for the fugitives from 
other tovrns, engnged boldly in a war against the whtds 
force of the empire and its allies. The cantesti endui^ 
ing several years, was marked by many vicisBitudcs, ■] 
by many acta of patriotic heroism, especially in the sieg 
of Alessandria and Anccina ; end in the year 117B itwat 
closed by the fierce battle of Legnano, fought betweeB 
the village of that name and the river Ticino, o 
road from Milan to the Lago Maggiore. The MiluKM 
Carroceio, a car bearing the ponderous standard of the 
city, and guarded by a chosf ii company of three hnn- 
dred, was surrounded li_v the imperial troops : another 
Milanese band, called the Company of Death, composed 
of nine hundred young: men serving on horsebacli, ft 
Bwom to perifih rather than retreat, charged the enemy 
with irresistible fury, captured the royal banner 
compelled the Redbeard himself to an ignominious flight. 
Italy was free. 

Js 1183 the peace of Constance confirmed the Lan^ 
bard cities in die privileges already described, specify- 
ing only certain restrictions, of which the most impart- 
ant were the following : a periodical oath of homage 
to the empire, an investiture of the magistrates by an 
imperial legate, the appointment of an imperial court of 
appeal in civil causes, and the exaction of some tasa, 
redeemable by a fixed annual payment.+ As the ia- 
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flnencc of the empire id Itnly waxed feeble, these limi- 
tations gtaduully Ttli into disuse, and at length served oo 
other purpose than to found osserfjona of prerogative 
tor thoee lorda whom we shall boud sen emliLviDg; the 
towns. Id the mean time, the bcneht of the league and 
the peafe was commuDiented to the cities of Tuscany, 
nhieh from intimidatioD had remaiDcd uoutral, na well 
aa to those towns whieh had openly joined the imperial 
fbnvs. Genoa, like its iiiaritiine rivul Pisa, had stood 
aloof; and Venice, with its own selfish can tioD, had early 
made a private composition with Frederic. The Peace of 
Constance fiirtlierrecogniaed the League of Lombardy as a 
lawfiil association, and permitted its continuance ; but 
the jealous cities unwisely let slip this favourable op- 
portunity of consolidating the iDd.pendeDce of Italy by 
a federative union. 

DuriDg two or three generations, however, their pro- 
sperity flowed OD as rapidly as before. VeDice, Genoa, 
and Pisa extended their trade, then the first in Europe. 
Manufactures, especially those of ^Ik and wool, mode 
great advances, not only in Lomhardy, but in Tuscany, 
nhece FloreDce likewise gave a useful example by ths 
establishment of her celebrated bankiDg-houscs. The 
architectural monutnents of Venice and Pisa, erected 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, still attest the 
greatness oF the Italian republiea during their vision of 
liberty ; and tile canals and other improvements in the 
Lombard plain, if less showy, are not really less convin- 
dng proo&. In 1288 the city of Milan is said to have 
ctantoined 200,000 inhabitants, and, with its district, 
8000 mounted mcn.at-arms besides other soldiers : while 
the district contained ISO castles with their annexed 
Tillages. Many new townswere founded between the 
revolution and the end of the thirteenth century ; and 
in Piedmont alone, which was far from being either so 
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free or so prosperous as the provinces further to the 
east, we can name of these fourteen at least, among which 
are^Mondovi, Coni, Carmagnola, and Cherasco, with other 
places important at the present day. 

The ruin of the Repuhlics was effected hy two co- 
operating causes ; their hatred towards each other, and 
the hatred equally bitter which, within the walls of every 
city, ranged the nobles against the people. These social 
evils usually manifested themselves in two successive 
stages, the second of which was fatal to liberty in all those 
cases where it had survived the first. 

The earliest stage was the introduction of that singular 
officer who, like Barbarossa's lieutenants, was known by 
the name of Podesta. This functionary, at first appear- 
ing occasionally like the Roman dictator, but soon be- 
coming in most of the cities quite permanent, was usually 
nominated either by the Constituent Parliament or 
by the Great Council ; and he superseded all the ordi- 
nary magistrates, the military officers, and sometimes 
even the judges. The reason for appointing him was 
the jealousy entertained by the commonalty towards the 
richer citizens and nobles ; and the chief peculiarity of 
his office lay in this, that he was necessarily a stranger, 
usually chosen from among the nobility for the sake of 
ensuring military skill, but strictly excluded, during his 
term of office, from forming any intimate connexions iq 
the city which he came to govern. The duty most 
anxiously expected from him, was the execution of that 
summary justice on the lawless barons, which we have 
seen Brancaleone enforcing at Rome. By these and 
similar acts of authorized violence, the commonalty had 
acquired before the middle of the thirteenth century a 
decided predominance in all the great Lombard towns : 
their power was always used severely, and on several 
occasions they banished the nobles in a body. But the 
Podesta often became too strong for both parties. He 
sometimes secured his election during several years, op 
even for life, after which he was truly prince of the 
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city; and powerful barons were repeatedly able to obtain 
thk office in seyeral communities at once, performing 
its functions by deputies.* 

If independence survived this attack, the next peril 
speedily approached. The officers and councils of the 
** Commune " orGreneral Community were disowned by 
the Commonalty ; who, assisted by the organization of the 
guilds, whose members formed the greater part of their 
body, constituted themselves into a separate association, 
styling themselves the Popolo, or People, passing their 
own laws, refusing obedience to all others, and electing 
their own office-bearers, at the head of whom stood the 
Capitano del Popolo, or Captain of the People. In this 
crisifl the nobles of some towns retired from public life ; 
thoee of others, unless prevented, as they often were, by 
decrees passed for the purpose, made themselves com- 
moners by enrolment in the guilds. Every where there 
arose an anomalous constitution, under which those 
towns that had not become the subjects of their Podest^ 
or their more powerful republican neighbours, were en- 
slaved by their new Captain of the Conmions. 

A very few words will explain the situation of Middle 
and Upper Italy about the end of the thirteenth century, 
the epoch at which for the present we leave the history 
of the country. 

The cities of Tuscany, whose Guelf league in the 
pontificate of Innocent III. was led by Florence, and 
opposed by a counter league headed by the Ghibelline 
Hsa, retahied their republican institutions ; and several 
of them, such as Pistoia, Volterra, Cortona, and Perugia 
in the Florentine federation, with Lucca, Arezzo, and 
Siena in the Pisan, were remarkable both for their pro- 
sperity and for the excellence of the institutions which 
had been established even by some of the smallest among 
them. The maritime republics of Venice and Grenoa 



* Savign^, toI. iii.p. 117-120. Raumer, vol. v. p. 266. Ma< 
ratori, Antichiti Eitensi, torn. L p. 389 ; torn. ii. p. 25. 
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were likewise free ; as was the case also wtth those 
towns of the Grenoese territory which had not been 
made dependent either by their great commercial neigh- 
bour, or by one or two counts of the district. The poli- 
tical institutions of all these cities, so £Eur as they are 
important enough to be noticed, will find a place in the 
next period, which was that of their greatest prosperity. 
Most of the other republics had lost their independence 
before the year 1300, and all of them before 1360. 
Some had been directly subjugated either by the Podesti^ 
or the Captain of the People, or by other powerful men 
for whose enterprises internal anarchy had made room ; 
and these new sovereigns, usually calling themselTes 
Signer^ or Lords of the cities, founded hereditary prin- 
cipalities, whose permanence varied to a great extent. 
Other towns, having been first subjected by their re- 
publican neighbours, passed with them into the hands 
of the new princes, under whom the north of Italy every 
where exhibited a marked tendency towards the forma- 
tion of a few laige principalities. 

Some details as to the constitutional history of the 
principal towns in Lombardy, will at once enlarge our 
knowledge regarding the principles of their internal 
polity, and serve as a useM introduction to the annab 
of the succeeding ages.* 

By the constitution of Milan, as it presents itself soon 
after 1100, the right of active citizenship and of attend- 
ance in the Genei^l Parliament was vested in two classes; 
the ecclesiastics, and those laymen who were heads of 
families. The commoners were usually called Nego- 
tiatores, and belonged chiefly but not exclusively to 
the class of traders and artisans ; the nobles, as in most 



* For the constitutional history of the Italian cities dnring the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Raumer, in his History or the 
Hohenstaufen Princes (vol. v. p. 151-255), has accumulated a 
mass of curious materials, which requires considerable sifting, but 
probably indicates all that is likely to be ever known as to the 
special institutions of the several towns. 
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Other tonns, were divided into Capitanei and Valvaasores. 
Id the middle of the centuiy appoara a Special or Secret 
CooncLl, whose mcmbera appear to hsive been principally 
nobles ; ami the Consuls, whoso nuinbera varied, seem 
liLewiseto liave been usually taken from that order; but, 
soon after that time, the lower members of tlie trading 
das completed an oipuiization which made their office- 
bearers exceedingly powerful. For, in the firet place, in 
HOB, the commoners introduced a Fodesta as the regu- 
lar bead of the administration, and effected other changes 
sUU more dangerous. Upon this, the butcherB,baker8,aiid 
other lower artisans formed tJiemselveB into a corporation 
called the Society of Saint Ambrose, which succeeded in 
obtaining not merely courts and officers of Its own, but 
aipecified aliare in the public revenue and tbe general 
goTemment ; and the merchants and richer commoners 
■ought, with some success, to neutralize the new club 
by procuring mmilar privileges for one of their own, 
which they called the Motto. The nobles, justly 
alarmed for the influence of their order, but divided by 
jealousies among themselves, completed the confusion 
by instituting two similar societies, composed respec- 
ttVHly of the higher nobility and the lower. This 
vicious polity led, by necessitry consequence, to inees- 
Mn( liruils, which all attempts at composition faQiMl 
to appease ; and, in 1240, the commoners hecanie all- 
powerful by the appointment of Pagano deik Torre, aa 
Captain of the People. The coiitiuaed resbtance of the 
nobles led to repeated decrees of banishment against the 
whole body ; hut tlieir subjuga-tion was no sooner com- 
pleted than tlic Motta and the corporation of Suint 
Ambrosequarrelledamongthenselves. A property-taic, 
made necessary by the embarrassment of the city-exche- 
quer, wus oppost j by the former, who leagued with the 
iiabk*a,and with tbe family Delia Torre, who had renoun- 
ced their rank for the sake of civic influence. In 1264, 
one of that house was declared perpetual Lord of Milan, 
W well as of those towns and villages which, long de- 
ident on that city, had been usually allowed by it to - 
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choose their own magiatrateB, with powers of adminw' ,* 
tration anil a limited jurisdiction. Delia Tone, booiia 
adding to his princedom Bei^amo, Vercdii, and CDmo,'^ 
paved the way for the wide sovereignty afterwanta ij. 
wielded by bis family's great rivals the VisconU, who^ 
from the year J277, were lords of Milan and it« d 

The constitution of Verona was distinguiBhed hy»-,; 
veral interesting peculiarities. Adopting a policy very ^ 
common in Lombardy, the city, from on early dat^ : , 
encouraged the vaasalK and villeins of the neighbouring , 
barons to enter ita community, hy conferring the rights 
of citizenship on all persons who had reaided two yean i 
within the walls. But the inhabitants at large Beem not^t 
to have possessed any general parliament ; and the coiw< 
solar government gave way about 117B to a fbi^^i 
Podesta, who was appointed by a Council of Eighty, Ul" 
only board administrative or deliberative of which w 
discover any traces in those times. For a place at tt 
board, or admission to any public office, thoae c' ' 
only were qualified whose names were found it 
annually prepared; and, for insertion in it, a c 
was required to show either that he enjoyed a 
income of a thousand Teronesn lire, or that he p 
a complete suit of armour, or thirilly, that he deri 
bis descent from persons of noble birth, who had » 
the community. When the commons waxed powi 
this aristocratic polity naturally excited diacontent^ I 
which in 122G were farther inflamed by their Podetttl 
Eccelino da Bomano. This man, under the forma of Bi 
mock constitution, dexterously contrived for teeming it 
give all privileges to the commons, and yet leaving nt 
real power to any order of the citizens, was now lord rf.J 
the city and its district. In 1259, Vprona n 
from the cruelty of the third Eccelino, whose us 
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The Tymnt, Aoea barely justice to hia Crimea ; tut it 
cBcapeil only that it miglit faU, the year after, into the 
h»ads of MflfiUno, tlie foimder of tho celebrated house 
Delia Scala* 

Id MontDS, after the conanls had gircn way to the 
Pudesta, we find the functions of that officer controlled, 
u in many other Italian towns, by on elective board of 
Anriani or Elders ; and the Great Council is stated to 
hare been open botlk to noblea and commoners. The 
rily was reduced in 127S by the Buonaeeorai, whom it 
dro™ out in 1328, to supply their place by tlie house of 
Gonaiga, afterwards so eminent. Many other tovrns fell, 
in ibe course of the tliirteenth century, under dominations 
equally ephemeial. Such was the fate of Havenna, 
viiich has bequeathed to us a most curious and valuable 
wriw of atatutes, illustrating better than any other pnb- 
liahcd docnmentB of the times, the stole of society and 
piannns, and showing the city to have had a consti- 
tution t<^nding strongly to aristocracy. In it9 Great 
Council, the number of members was only 250, while tho 
Special Council had JO ; and its Podesti was chosen by 
■ proeem which, combining in repeated operations the 
tasting of lot« with the voting of the Great Council, was 
altt^ether very like the favourite modes of procedure in 
Venice. From 127J5 it was subject to the family of the 
NorelJo da Polenta.+ Bologna, many of whose conafitu- 
lional peculiarities were exieeedingly remarkable, suflerfd 
in 1328 a revolution, which affords one of the most de- 
tailed examples of the triumph of the Popolo over the 
Commune. In 1273, again, the tragioal deaths of the 
BologneM lovers, Imilda Lambertazzi and Bonifazio 
Giereiuei, indiuated those fierce passions, which, as in the 
murder of Buondelmnnti at Florence in 12fiO, so often 
tnuufonned political animositicB into mortal fiimily 

" nauavr, »o1. v. p. 2*9-252. Sismondl, tarae ii. p. 287-29S ; 
Icntiii. pp. 10, 111, 119, IH9-220. 

t R« ihe »»ry nn work o( Fantuiii. Monomcnii Rateniuti, 
e<pm. leUI-lAM: lom. i. (I'rcfui.) ; t™. it. p. JCiM, Haamer, 
ivL V. p. 206-313. SiimDiidi, toniB it. p. 4^fi, 

roi» 11, 1 
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fcuds. Id 1337, Bologna fell under ita Caplwn of tha 
People, named Taddco Pfpnli, who in 1340 transferred 
his rights over it to the Papal See.* Padua chiefly 
merits notice for tlie democratic spirit of ita polity. 
The General Parliaments are mentioned as late as 12G6 ; 
and the duties of a council of seaesy, as advisers <r 
controllers of the Captain, were discl)argcd by a board 
of Anzioni or Savii, seven of whom were choeen by 
each quarter of the city. After having been tyramuKd' 
over by Eccelino da Romano, it was permanently subjti. 
gated by the unfortunate family of the Carrara, who were 
it« lords from ISlS.t Piacenza presents, in the annalt 
of its constitution, nothing that interests us so miieh 
as the memoirs of the family of Scotti, who, &«m tha 
position of wealthy citizens, rose in the latter half of tha 
thirteenth century to be its absolute lordf^ by scaatioM 
progresa which one is almost tempted to consider m 
nationally characteristic. For, although we most fa» 
allowed to smile at the clumsily invented genealogy 
which claimed for them a descent from an Earl Douglas 
a brother of the Scottish king Aclioius, and a companko- 
in-orms of Charlemagne, yet the common opiniui i% 
that their founders in Italy were really adventnra* 
belonging to the border-clan of Scott. ;{ The mnrgtiinni 
of Este, the only princely house in Lombardy wtuchj 
with the exception of some Piedmontose, could tmly 
boast of ancient distinction in lineage, were also amonf 
the earliest to establish an absolute sovereignty. B6- 
ducing f errara in 1240, and Modeua in 12S9, they hob 
added to these the town and district of Rt^o. 

So far OS it is possible to judge of the internal state of 
the Picdmontese cities, from the very scanty iofbrmatioa 



* Sivignj', T0l.iiLp.l3IO3S. Savioli, Annali BaloenBii, I78k 
SS.pusiiD. Raimier, Tol. V. p. )52-)e9. SismoDtU, tame ii. m 
13,452; loraeiii.pp. lOl-IOS, M2, 466; tomev. p. 270-276. 
t Baumer, toL v. p. 194. SismOndi, tome iii. pp. 16, 199-3081 
neiv. p. 401-4)6. 

IMdDorie di PiBciiDii [PogEiili], 1767, torn. i. p. 259-383; 
n. v. p. 20, ftc. 
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«iich is aecBssible in regard to tham, their municipal 
biMitations do not appear to have at all develnped 
ABDUelves with that activity wliich vre have remarked 
in tlie commuDitJcs of tlie other provinces. They wer« 
kept in dieck, as we have eeen, by the powerful couuta 
Bd inarqiusea wbose territories extended eveiy wliera 
amnd ; and erea the most eoeiyetio among them did 
not seek to gain strength so often hy self-dependeooe 
nd intemaJ organization, la by placing themselves un- 
der the protection of the !>isli«pa, and setting up the 
nthoiity of these ecclesiastical superiora as a shield 
igamst the usurpatiooa of the warUke borons. In such 
»po«iUon, accordingly, we find Turin, which, repeattdly 
■ Terolt against its counts of the house of Savoy, and 
wee imprisoiting the whole family for several years, 
■dhnitted without resistance to the administratiou of its 
UdiopL The tcmpoml power of tliis prtlate extended 
k mo]« than one period over the greater part of the old 
principality of Piedmont ; and an authority little less 
aitaiuire was exercised by the Bishop of Vereelli, whose 
i^Ropal city, subject to no count or other hereditary 
nlei^ wne in the thirteenth century the most powerful 
■ad independent town in Weatom Lomhordy.* Novara 
jnt»bly ranked second, and Alessandria, the city founded 
If Iha Lombard League, classes itself, through its history 
Ifiwt hy its position, with this region rather than thii 
Is which it owed its origin. The constitntion given to it 
«H sin^lar, on account of its creating a peculiar species 
■(nobility. The whole community, whether previously 
nuking as nobles or commoners, were divided into two 
BOM : the fitst embraced the founders of the town and 
thalr descendants ; the second contained all other ciH- 
lens : men of the former race were alone eligible as 
Anriani ; and the great council, tlie tribunals, and all 
official boards, were also half filled up Jrom its members. 
The turbulence of this city may be estimated by the 
aid of one extract from its annals. After its citixens, 

MScniis, Italia Occiilent. torn. i. i>p. 141'144, 16(i-I9CI, So: 
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along with PaviA, Tortona, Aati, and oiiw r towiiB, h 
Bqmiiiated as its lord GuiUaume luarqais of Mootferral, 
they Tebetled agomst him, seized his person, and confined 
him ia an iron cage till tlie year 1293, when he dieiL*u. 
In the end of Uie Uiirteenth centnry, then, although 
aeverol of the larger Piedmonteae cities were ^pv 
rently ae far independent as they hod ever been, jet th^ 
Counts of Savoy on the one hand, and the Viscoati OE 
Milan on the other, were encroaclibg rapidly on 1" 
leiritoriea ; and oil tha oommnnities were prepared foB 
sinking with little opposition into absolute subjection 
under these powerful pi-incea. But, in certain particuloi^ 
the iitoation of most of tliem, previously less iavounbla 
thui that of the freer Lombard towns, was now likely t|l 
he muuh superior. Those among them which speedilj' 
became parts of the dominions, either of the Counte U' 
Savoy or Marquises of Montfcrrat, did so without anjr 
violent revolution ; and seemed in many respects to bf 
only re-entering upon relations tliat had been for atim^ 
auspiinded. Their nobles and otlker peraons of the highv 
orders retained the same position which they had alwayf 
held, and were thus prepared to form a bulwark £ 
the community against attacks of the new aovereignf 
the general connexian of the cities and districts wUb 
each other was in like manner undisturbed ; tha feudflt 
institutions, if not deeply rooted, were at least widely 
diffused ; and, both in Montfeirat, and in the damiuimij. 
of the Counts of Savay, there were Diols or proving 
oial meetings of the states, which were calculated to. 
serve aa no inconsiderable checks on the monarchical 
prerogative.t On the fall of those Italian cities 1^ 
Iiad been more decidedly free, every thing presented n 
aspect quite dissimilar to this. Feudalism hod beenstop- 
ped in its early growtli ; no diets, general or provincial, 
had been held since the defeat of the emperors ; and tl» 
usurping princes were thus freed from all the risks tlttt 
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fheir power might have experienced from such bodies, 
the rade begimungs of xuttional Tepresentation and pub- 
lie freedom. Within the cities, likewise^ the dissensions 
which had preceded their overthrow, removing all par- 
tial privileges, and all real distinctions of rank, and in 
most places laying the nobles at the feet of the third 
eitate, did by this very means weaken all orders of the 
commanity, and generate that spiritless apathy with 
which the subjects of the Italian principalities submitted 
to the role of their despotic masters. 

THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

Daring the three centuries preceding the fourteenth, 
leligion, either in its substance or in its forms, was 
more closely woven into the history of the world than it 
has been at any subsequent period. The Italians, who 
rejected the knightly portion of chivalry, eagerly im- 
bibed its wild and ignorant devotion ; and the church, 
its doctrines, its rites, and its ministers, mingle in every 
scene of the troubled times. The monastic orders con- 
tinued to flourish, and their connexion with the aristo- 
oracy was cemented both by the high birth of many 
monks, and by their institutions, especially that common 
one BO uscfrd for both parties in an age of violence^ 
which made noblemen accept the office of Advocates for 
particular monasteries or churches, whose claims they 
Were bound to defend both in courts of law and by 
force of arms.* Pilgrimages were &voured, and the 
severities of the old penitential canons commuted for 
pecuniary indulgences. ' 

There arose, it is true, much resistance to the civil 
claims of the ecclesiastics, especially their demand of 

* The Gonfalone, or Standard of the church, borne in proce^ 
tmi by the Awocato, gave name to the noble family of Confa^ 
loiueri, fiandard-bearers of the cathedral of Milan. Muratori, 
Antieh. Ital. torn. iii. p. 356. Count Federigo, the representative 
of the home, having been in 1820 consigned to an Austrian dungeon 
fcr political offences, along with the poet Pellico and others, vras re. 
Iraird nnder the amnesty proclaimed on the Emperor Ferdinand*! 
eoronotion in the aotamn of 1838. 
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exemption both from taxes and lay-jurisdiction : and ire 
find some curious instances in which, amidst such dispntes^ 
the sacred character of the cleigy was quite fbigotten. 
In Rome we have noticed remarkable outbreaks of 
this spirit ; but there were many also in other places 
In 1218, when the Bishop of Fano refused to contribute 
money for fortifying the town, the Podest4 brought 
him to reason by dint of hunger, forbidding all citiMm 
to sell provisions to him. In 1224, the Bishop of Flor- 
ence laid the city under a spiritual interdict : the com- 
munity retorted by passing against him a sentence of 
civil outlawry ; and tiie pope was not able to punish the 
bold act by any thing more severe than a reprimand and 
a moderate fine. But these cases are deviations from 
the spirit of the times, which was deeply devotional^ 
and Uiis temper it is that we see illustrated by the meet 
frequent examples. 

In the eleventh century there arose several monastio 
foundations which are still highly interesting. The 
Benedictine monastery of La Cava, so picturesquely 
situated between Naples and Salerno, and so famous for 
the records in its library, was founded by Adelfero of 
Salerno, who died in 1059. Bruno of Cologne, instituir 
ing the Carthusian rule in 1086, introduced it into 
Calabria in 1090. The two celebrated establishments of 
Camaldoli and Vallombrosa, situated among the woods 
of the highest Tuscan Apennines, were subjected to new 
regulations of peculiar Imrshness, adapted to the general 
order of the Benedictines. 

Saint Romuald, who founded the rule of Camaldoli 
in the year 1012, was a native of Ravenna, and of noble 
birth.* In early life he attended his father in a duel 
about a heritage: the adversary, a kinsman of the family, 
was killed on the spot, and Romuald, filled with horror, 
fled into the south of Italy, where he entered the monas- 
tery of Monte Cassino, to expiate the slaughter by a 
penance of forty days, in the way usual with those who 

* Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiqties, 1714; tome v. p. 144. 
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had themaelyes shed blood. The monks wrought on 
the susceptible youth : while he lay praying by night 
in ths abbey-church with one of them at his side, a 
▼inon of Saint ApoUinaris in glory illuminated the 
place; and tiie awed penitent took the vows. The 
other brethren attempted to kill him, on account of his 
strictness and rising fkme ; but, after several adventures, 
indndii^ the oonyersionof a homicidal Doge of Venice, 
we find him living as a recluse in Catalonia. On its being 
rumoured that the saint intended to leave Spain, the 
pious peasants of the district resolved to murder him, that 
their country might possess at least the corpse of so 
holy a man : Romuald escaped by feigning madness, and 
netomed to Ravenna, where he found that his father, 
who had become a monk, was tired of the cloister, and 
wished to return to the world. The dutiful son seized the 
old man, imprisoned him, fasted and prayed with him : 
the backslider was converted, repented of his guilt, 
and, worn out by his enforced penance, gave up the 
ghost* After buUding several monasteries, in none of 
which would the ecclesiastics conform to his strict rules, 
the saint retired to the Apennines of Tuscany, where, 
in the little meadow of Camaldoli, watered by seven 
wpiingBy he founded his renowned order. Having after- 
wards spent several years in unbroken silence, he retired 
to one of his own convents in Camerino, where he hod 
prophesied that he should die, and no man see his death. 
One evening, a little before sunset, he ordered the two 
monks who attended him to leave him till daybreak, 
and then return to say matins : in the night they broke 
Into his cell and found him lying dead. His monastery 
at Camaldoli has survived the changes of our own times, 
though with shorn revenues and diminished num- 
ben. We reach it by tracing a little stream upwards 
into dclb among the woody mountains till we como 
to a flat meadow, where, on a spot originally called 
Fontebuono, stands the principal convent, first erected 
as an infirmary and noviciate-house, but soon appro- 
priated to those brethren who could not bear the seve- 
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rities and the nine-monthsf winter of the Saeio £e«bio 
or hermitage of the founder. This holy retreat is i^ 
proached by a steep ascent of a mile £rom the ablwy, 
throngh a deep rooky ravine, lined with hnge pines^ 
and watered by the dashing rivulet: the hermiti^, 
an enclosure with a church, contains about foity osUfl^ 
and the two or three monks who still reside these are 
solitarieef, meeting only for worship. The rest of the 
brethren are coenobites; but their rules likewise ore 
extremely severe. 

The order of Vallombrosa was founded about the 
year 1089 by Giovanni Gualberto, son of the lord of 
Petroio, in tiie Tuscan Val di Pesa. His brother Ugo 
having been killed, his father strictly charged him to 
execute vengeance for the crime ; and one day, ridii^ U 
Florence with his squires, Giovanni met the murderei 
in a narrow pass where neither could turn back. While 
he prepared to stab him, the imhappy man threw him- 
self at his feet, imploring pardon for the love of Jesus 
Christ crucified : the young avenger of blood hesitated, 
stretched out his hand, and declared that he did pardon 
his enemy, as he hoped to be himself foigiven. After 
this, entering the church of San Miniato on the hill dose 
to Florence, he knelt down to pray before an altar, when 
the figure of the crucifix bowed, or seemed to bow, its 
head, as if thanking him for his victory over himself. 
He immediately retired to the adjacent Benediciine 
monastery, and thei*e, at the age of eighteen, took the 
vows in spite of the resistance of his family. His abbey 
of Vallombrosa, situated, like Camaldoli, fiur up among 
the Apennines, is frequently visited by travellerB ; and 
its meadow, enclosed by rocks^ mountains, and deep pine 
woods, from whose outer edge we look over the Upper 
Valdarno, is believed to have furnished to Milton bhits 
for his Paradise. The Vallombrosan convent, like tliat 
of Camaldoli, was originally a hermitage, occupying the 
site now covered by the Paradisino, on a steep woody 
cliff. The extensive cloisters which stand on the plain at 
the foot of the rock were erected as a hospice, and a lodge 
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br flie noTiooa, whoso year wm spent in keeping Bwine 
and in other menial occupations. Tlieir entrance into the 
order, too, woa prcfocad by three days and njghta spent 
in lying on tfao enrth, covered with the eonl, moUoulesa, 
nlimt, and meditating on the myateriea of the passion ; 
bat tiie strictness of the rules lias now pn>l>»bly de- 
creased nearly as much bb the wealth of the estahliflunent. 
Giovanni founded several religious housee^ and is said to 
ktre norked in one nf them a miniule wliicli is wort!) 
recording for the sake of its motive. Having been told 
&M Ibo abbot bad accepted irom a dying man a deed of 
giA which left the teatator'acbildren in bogf^ary, he went 
to the convent, demanded the pnrelmient, tore it in pieces, 
and prayed that God and Saint Peter would panisli the 
Bfs. Ue had scarcely crossed the threshold vchen 
buildings caught fire ; hut the indignant sauit did 
[ideacend bo mucit as to look buck on the flames 
destroyed them.* 
The refonued rules of Camaldoli and Vallombrosa had 
btea miunly produced as counterpoises to the increas- 
ing laxness of discipline among the cleigy ; and this 
motive continually acquired additional strengtli, eqie- 
cially when, besides single protestors (like the monk 
Arnold of Brescia, burned at Rome in 11S5), the tenets 
of the Albigenscs and other heretics bad spread from 
I'ledciant into Tuscany and Roinagna. In tile l>eginning 
the thirteenth century, the two orders of Begging 
'm were instituted, who bound themselves to abjure 
snare of wealth, for their order as well as for the 
ividtial^ and, in their several spheres, t« combat the 
enteisfnimthochurch. Tlie Dominicans, established 
in Spain in 1216, were to preach to the people, and to 
Kt as inquiaitiira and avengera of the ikitji ; the Fran- 
ciscans, founded in Italy iu 12^10, were to win tho laity 
by poverty, purity of life, and zeal in teaching, Tlie 
Inquiution, under the management of Dominic, was 
OTgonixad, and the infamous crusade against tlie Freuuli 
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Albigenses planned by Innocent IIL, who (<me feeh 
luctant to ayow the fact) sold his protection to the dtiM 
of the Lombard League by stipulating that they shonkL 
punish the heretics. Milan began its peisecutionB in 
1228; and the Veronese fiiar Pletro, usually called 
Saint Peter Martyr, heading the Dominicans, preached 
fire and slaughter through Lombardy till he was mui^ 
dered by the kinsmen of one of his victims. 

The Franciscan order was founded by the enthusiaslio 
Giovanni Bemardoni, who, bom in 1182, was canonised 
by the name of Saint Francis, and whose short life of 
voluntary suffering interests us through the mist of &ble. 
His grave ia in the singular old church of his order in 
his native town of Assisi ; and on the rocky edge of a 
high Tuscan mountain, a few miles beyond Bibbiena^ 
stands his famous convent of Lavema, slill inhabited by 
a £ivourite coi^^regation of his disciples. Beneath one 
of its buildings is a sacred chapel, enclosing the cave m 
which he is said to have received the Stigmata, or five 
wounds of Christ, miraculously impressed on his body. 
The story, attested by the pope of the day, is canonical ;* 
but this is not the case with some of the local supenti- 
tions still forming the stock of the copartnery ; such as 
the well-filled cabinet of relics, or the pretty stoiy (re- 
corded in inscribed tablets on the side of the path) of the 
inspired birds which guided Francis to the forest on the 
rock, where his monastery was destined to stand. 

The execution of the laws may be appreciated firom 
two facts. Letters of reprisals for robberies committed 
upon traders on the road wore in constant use, and the 
system was at its worst towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The trial by ordeal also continued in all 
its forms, and that by battle became more and more 
bloody in every new century. In 1064 Saint John Gual- 
bert figures in one of those ordeal-stories, the fiicts of 
which compel us to impute fraud to the one party or the 

* Helyot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, tome yii. chap. 1. 
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other. The saint charged the Bishop of Florence with 
Imying been simoniacally elected ; and a pile of wood, 
erected in the court-yard of Settimo, a Vallombrosan 
monastery near Florence, was burned to a red-heat, a 
paasage of a fathom in width being left in ihe middle. 
Pfetro, a monk of the convent, after praying, and giving 
the kisB of peace to his brethren, took off his sandals, 
and, walking slowly along the passage amidst the glow- 
faig embers, came out without mark or hurt: Pope 
Alexander II. deposed the accused prelate, and the monk 
was made bishop of Albano and a cardinal. The ordeal 
of battle was not shunned by the ecclesiastics of either 
sex. About the year 1014, the lands of Anghiera, on 
the Lago Maggiore, were claimed at once by a certain 
Count Hugo and by Euphrasia, abbess of the Parian 
monastery of San Felice ; and the question was fought 
in presence of the Emperor Henry II., in the precincts 
of the old palace of Pavia. " By the aid of divine 
grace'' (as the deed has it) the champion of the abbess 
conquered, and an imperial charter adjudged the lands 
to the convent. In a later story, the date of which is 
about 1200, one appeal to heaven was neutralized by 
another. A young female named Galeazza, belonging 
to the neighbourhood of Pavia, was accused of having 
poisoned her brother : she denied the charge, and was 
appointed to defend herself by a champion. Love or 
money procured for her a defender, but he was vanquish- 
ed, and the unhappy girl was sentenced to be instantly 
binmed. Lanfranc, the archbishop, who died a year or 
two before, had worked many miracles ; and Galeazza, 
on her way to execution, and after she was placed bound 
in the midst of the flames, called incessantly on his 
name. The fire refused to touch her ; burning thorns 
were heaped on her in vain; she was released, and 
went with her champion and kinsfolk to prostrate her- 
self at the tomb of her sainted rescuer. The priest of 
the parish attested the miracle upon oath, and Bernard, 
then archbishop of Pavia, inserted it in his biography 
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of his predecessor) which is still extant.* Champiofi- 
ship in these judicial comhats was, while the weapoite 
w^ere staves, a regular profession. The statutes of Ye* 
rona, dated in 1228, fix a maximum price for each piece 
of work ; and in Padua, as late at least as the fall oJT 
the tyrant Eccelino, the hired hrayos were masked. Bat 
these trained fighters must have heen paid well if the 
m^istracies had put in execution that law of the timeSi 
which condemned the heaten champion to the loss of 
his right hand for his presumed perjury .t 

Villeinage, which had become gradually rarer in Italy 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, disappeared 
altogether in the fourteenth. The struggles of the towns 
for their independence aided this reform, for In serenl 
instances the municipalities freed large numbers of 
male serfs on condition of receiving their military ser- 
vices. Thus in 1256 the Commune of Bol<^gna pur^ 
chased and emancipated all the villeins of the dis^ioty 
of both sexes, farther securing the good-will of the 
men by large donatives. | It has been lately observed 
that the enfranchisement of the serfs in Tuscany, and 
perhaps elsewhere, was attended with an e£Pect which 
most historians have overlooked, but which, if it did 
take place extensively, must have exerted a wonderfrd 
influence on the revolutions of the period. Many of the 
villeins, it is said, became proprietors (subject to fixed 
yearly payments) of the groimds to which they had been 
attached, and there was thus formed a numerous class 
of petty landholders resembling that which, chiefly ori- 
ginating in the sixteenth century, still subsists in the 
duchy of Lucca.§ Under this system, Tuscan hamlets 

* See the Collection of the BoUandists ; Acta Sanetoram Junii 
(die 23), torn. iv. p. 628, in vit4 S. Lanfranci. 

t Muratori, Antich. ItaL Dissert, xxxix. torn. ii. 

t Ibid. Dissert, xiv. torn. i. p. 156. 

{ Rumohr, Ursprung der Besitzlosigkeit des Colonen im neneren 
Toscana ; Hamburg, 1830. Compare Muratori's Dissertation last 
oited ; Raumer, vol. v. p. 364, &c. Consult also, for Romagna, the 
documents in Fantuzzi. 
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which nov contain two or three households, hecame in 
ibe thirteenth century villages of one or two hundred 
Bovls ; and a Tigorous race of free peasants were trained 
to fill the ranks of the Florentine or Sienese militia. 
Buty at all events, such a state of possession did not 
lumve the end of the thirteenth century, and the mo« 
dem sjBtem of tenancy soon became general. What- 
ever the position of the peasantry was in relation to the 
wily their intelligence and industry in those ages were 
remarkable ; and, particularly in Lombardy, agriculture 
was brought to very high excellence. 

The spectacles of the middle ages, — ^the tournaments, 
pageants^ and the like, — scarcely reached in Italy, till 
the fourteenth century, that importance which should 
deserve notice. In 1214 there was represented at Treviso 
a pageant of the Castle of Honour defended by ladies ; 
aiid in 1298 the Mystery of the Passion was acted in 
Erinliby ecclesiastics in tiie bishop's palace. Of Italian 
ehivalxy genuine examples will hardly be found, unless 
we ehooee to accept as such that odd exhibition which 
^ook place in 1282, when Charles of Anjou and Pedro of 
AngOQ exchanged personal defiances, and agreed to de- 
ode the possession of Sicily by single combat at Bor- 
deauxy under the eye of Edward I. of England as judge 
of the lists. Charles travelled to Grascony with a hun- 
dred knights, and waited a whole day for his adversary 
and the judge, neither of whom appeared.* 



* Giannone. lib. zx. cap. 7. Rymer's Faedera, vol. i. part 2. 
p. 621-824, edit 1816. 
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1294. Boniface VIII. (Benedetto 

Gaetani) 
1303. BenedictXI.(Niccol6Boc- 

casini) 



Secession to Avignon^ 1305. 
1305. Clement V. (Bertrand de 

Goth) 
1316. John XXIL (Jacques d' 
Euse) 
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1334. Benedict XIL (Jacques 

Foamier) 
1342. ClementYLrPierreRoger) 
ISfiS. Innocent VI. (Etienne 

d'Albert) 
1362. Urban V. (GaiUanme de 

Griiao) 
1370. OregorY XL (Pierre 

The Secestum ends, 1377. 



NAPLES AND SICILY. 



Schitm of the Wett, 1378.1417. 

1. Popee in Rome. 
1378. Urban VI. (Bartolommeo 

Prignano} 
1389. Boniface IX. (Pietro To. 

macelli) 
1404. Innocent VIL (Cosmato 

de' Meliorati) 
1406. Gregory XII. (Angelo 

Corrario) 

1409. Alexander V.(Petras Phj- 

largrrins) 

1410. JohnXXlil.(Balthas 

CoNa) 
2. AtUUPopea in Avignon, 
137& Clement VIL (Robert of 

Genert) 
1394. Benedict XIII. (Pedro de 

Lnnm) 



ssare 



1. Naplee : House of Anjou 

continued, 

1309. Robert (The Wise) 
1343. Joanna L 
1382. Charles IIL 
1386. Ladislaos 
1414. Joanna II. 

2. Sicily : House of Aragon, 
1337. Peter II., king of Sicily 
1342. Lodovieo 

1355. Frederic III. 

1377. Maria 

1402. Martin I., king of Aragon 

1409. Martin II., kingof Aragon 

1412. Ferdinand, king of Ari^n 

1416. Alfonso I., king of Aragon 

3. Naples and Sicily: House of 

Aragon, 
1435. Alfonso I., kingof Aragon 
1458. Ferdinand I., king of the 
Two Sicilies 

1494. Alfonso II. 

1495. Ferdinand II. 

1496. Frederic 



Undisputed Series, 

1417. Martin V. (Ottone Colon- 

na) 
1431. Engenios IV. (Gabriele 

CSmdolmeri) 
1447. Nicholas V. (Tommaso di 

Sarsana) 
1455. Calixtos lU. (Alfonso 

Borgia) 
1458. Pius II. (Aneas SUvios 

Piccolomini) 
1464. Paul II. (Pietro Barbo) 
1471. hiatus lY. (Francesco 

deUa Revere) 
1484. Innocent VIIL (Giambat- 

tUU Cibo) 
1488. Alexander VL (Rodrigo 

Borgia) 



r&INCXS OF THX MILANKSX. 

1295. Matteo Visconti, lord of 

Milan 
1322. Galeaszo Visconti 
1328. Azzo Visconti 
1339. Lucchino Visconti 
1349. Oian Visconti 
1354. Matteo IL — Bemabo- 

Galeazzo II. 
1378. Gian.Galeazzo — Bemabo 

Visconti 
1385. Gian.Galeazzo Visconti, 

duke of Milan in 1395 
1402. Gian.Maria Visconti, duke 
14 1 2. Filippo - Maria Visconti, 

duke 
1447. Francesco Sforza, duke 

firom 1450 
1466. Galeazzo . Maria Sforza, 

duke 
1476. Gian . Galeazzo . Maria 

Sforza, duke 
1494. Lodorico . Maria Sfom, 
I duke 
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THK X8TX IN IXK&ABA, MODI- 
NA, AND RBOOIO. 

1293. AzzoVIIL marquis d'Este 

1306. Folco 

1317. Rinaldo—Obuo IIL 

1352. Aldrovandino IIL 

1361. Niccolo IL 

1383. Alb«rto 

1393. Niccolo III. 

1441. LioneUo 

1450. Borso, first duke of Mo- 
dena and Reggio (1452), 
ofFerrara(J471) 

1471. Ercole L 



CODMTS AND DUKES OF SAYOT. 

1285. Amadeus V., Le Grand, 

count 
1323. Edouard 
1329. Aymon 
1343. Amadeus VL, Le Comte 

Verd 
1383. Amadeus YIL, Le Roi^e 
1391. Amadeus VIU., created 

duke in 1417 
1451. Louis 
1465. Amadeus IX. 
1472. Philibert I., Le Chasseur 
1482. Charles I., Le Guerrier 
1489. Charles IL 
1496. Philippe IL, Sans Terre 



U97. PhiUbert IL, Le 



1289. 

1311. 
1312. 
1328. 
1339. 
1343. 
1354. 
1355. 
1356. 
1361. 
1365. 
1367. 
1382. 
1382. 
1400. 
1414. 
1423. 
1457. 
1462. 
1471. 
1473. 
1474. 
1476. 
1478. 
1485. 
1486. 
1501. 



DOQKS or YKNIOK. 

Pietro Gradenigo, t]ie49A 

dofpe 
Manno Giorgi 
Oioranni Soramo 
Franceseo Dtndolo 
Bartolommeo Gradenigo 
Andrea Dand(4o 
Marino Falier 
Giovanni Graden%o 
GioTanni Delfino 
Lorenzo Celsi 
Marco Comaro 
Andrea Contarini 
Miehiel Morosini 
Antonio Venier 
Miehiel Steno 
Tommaso Mocenigo 
Francesco Foseari 
Pasqual MaUpier 
Cristoforo More 
Niccold Tron 
Niccolo Mareello 
Pietro Mocenigo 
Andrea Yendramin 
Giovanni Mocenigo 
Marco Barbarigo 
Agostino Barbarigo 
Leonardo Loredan, the 
75th doge 



In the middle of the fourteenth ccntoiy all the Italian 
republics may be considered as already extinct, except 
Venice, Genoa, and the free towns of Tuscany. The 
petty sovereignties which rose on their ruins^ in Central 
and Eastern Lombardy, were next in their turn de- 
stroyed ; for, previously to the end of the century that 
followed, almost every one of these had been inooipo* 
rated either into the states of the church, the territoriet 
of Venice, the principalities of the Este and Gonzaga, 
or the new dukedom of Milan. In like manner, the 
provinces of Piedmont were oiganized under the de- 
clining marquisate of Montferrat and the rising earl<- 
dom of Savoy. The temporal kingdom of the popet 
enlai;ged itself as their spiritual power decayed. Tha 
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kingdom of Naples remained stationaiy in regard both 
to its iDsUtutions and its boundaries. 

The great objects of interest between 1300 and 1600, 
oe Venice and Florence, with Grenoa and Pisa. During 
the early part of that period, nearly the whole commeroe 
of Europe^ and much of its manufactures, were centred 
in these fomr communities ; and, although the two lat- 
ter, after a brief splendour, subsided into obscurity, yet 
the island-realm of the doges and the ^^ fair city " on the 
Amo continued to flouri^ till the close of the middle 
ages. The internal history of these two common- 
wealths^ so unlike in their character and polity, presents 
inexhaustible topics which never lose their attraction; 
and the constitutional changes of both proceed till the 
end of the fifteenth century, when Florence was virtu- 
ally the kingdom of the Medici, and Venice had sunk 
into the grasp of its formidable oligarchy. 

When in 1600 we leave Italy, we see the foot of the 
foreign spoiler already treading her vales. Weak in 
spirit as well as decaying in frame, she was about to 
be permanently subdued by the newly-consolidated 
monarchies of Transalpine Europe. 

THE STATE OF SOCIETY. 

But this active period cannot be to any useful extent 
qipreciated by looking merely at the skeleton of its 
polity, or at those revolutions by which the children of 
the land passed, together with their soil, from one master 
to another. Its piety and irreligion, — ^its heroism and its 
crimes^— -Its enlightenment in a few with darkness in the 
many^— the pomp of its knightly courts which concealed 
vice and horror, and the wildness of its people which some- 
times dii^goised wretchedness and sometimes flowed from 
eznbemit delight, — these and other features of the times 
in Italy cannot be illustrated except by sketches from 
the life, for which we have here but a narrow canvass. 

The mixed morality of the fourteenth century is de- 
pictsdy with not more than the allowable exaggerations 
of poetry, in the pages of Dante and Boccaccio, which 

VOL. II. K 
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eJttibit the bravery, the patriotism, and the softer vi 
tnes oF their time, in atraugB contrast with itafiereenea 
and increosiiig lieentioiianesa. When we paas tothscni 
of the sahgcquent age, wo find much improvement inth* 
court of the Medici at Florence, bat none in the p^ial 
palace of the Vatican, where crimes too foul to he nuuei 
were acted openly by Bodrigo Boi^ia and hia horrit4* 
children. Individual purity might bo found, and rnjfl 
heroism oftener ; bat those centuiies, magnificent as thdi 
character was in art, and fine as their commencement uid 
their close were in literature, may he more jnatly WE- 
mated from such insulated fiwts as do not exactly fi" 
within the province of political history. 

From the opening of this period, Florence was to 
by two factions, the Neri and Bianchi, or Black ai 
White GuelfB, names imported with the feud f 
Piatois, where family animosities had caused i 
bloodshed.* In 1301, a son of Corso Donati, the Ie 
of the Kcri (tliat faction which, the year after, exiled tl 
poet Dante), passing on horseback through the aqoB 
of Santa Croce, had stopped to hear a Dominican <tf fl 
convHnt who preached on the steps of the church. 
there ohserved some of the other party riding ill _ 
headed by his own mother's brother, Niccolo de' Cetehk 
Donati called his retainers, galloped after the BifllKBi^ 
assaulted them just hcyond the city gate, slewhlsnnde, 
and was then cut down himself. In Romagna ocenmi 
a little later the tragical story of Dante's FranecKaoT 
BJmiiti ; and her fainily in the next generatioi^ Wtn 
disgraced by their chiet!, Bernardino da Polenta, lend' of 
Rarcnua, who, iu the jubilee of 1350, beset the iMb 
with his men-at-arms, robbed the male pilgrim^ oA 
cawied off and dishonoured many of the females. "" 
same region af^rwards become even more wildly ft 
Early in the fifteenth century, it wituessed the mi 
choly iate of Parisina Malateata of Rimini, the v/ipftt 

drann t>j ClavuiDi Villiai. Hulorie Fiurei 
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Tficcolo D'EstC) niarijuiH of Ferrora ; and tbat csta- 
stroplie was foUowed by another scarcely less dreadful. 
Galeotto MimEredi, lord of Faenza, Imving married Fran- 
UKft Bentivoglio, daughter of the Prince of Bologna, not 
nnly was unf^thful to her, but treated her with cruelty. 
She Hed to her father, was reconciled to her husband, and 
Mtrnned ; but renewed BCverity and neglect soon irribited 

Kioghtjr woman beyond forgiveneas. Galeotto, being 
f infonned that she was eick, went to vi»t her in her 
ber : he was there attacked by four assasains ; and, 
he struggled with tlicm, Franceses, leaping from 
!d, stabbed bim to the heart. The secret liistoty 
of Ok Spanish family of the Borgia at Borne, in the end 
of the century, is too shocking to he taken as an example 

t whole generation; but, in the very year in whioh 
'igo, the most poisonons viper of that neat, was raised 
epopedom, th« Rouions czhibited frightful instances 
at cowardly form of murder with which in later 
I they have been so often charged. Disorders had 
generated in the city by the weak and venal reign 
of Innocent VIII. ; and in the course of his last illness, 
two hundred and twenty peiBons were assassinated in 
the streets. 

During these centuries the church stood in substance 
nntoucbed and unchanged ; but there arose important 
modifications in the temper with which aU classes of the 
inunjty regarded both her inatitutiona and her creed. 
piODg the mass of the people, the undouhting dcvo- 
if the dark ages, although not extinct, now burned 
a nnstendy flame. On the other hand, from the 
t the revival of literature, tho educated laymen 
ID generally infected with a spirit of scepticism, or 
>f iitdi&erence, which, if it was unlikely to genc- 
'i positive sectarianism, bod an obvious tendency 
\e (aa it is indeed said to have really produced 
y inrtancea) a system of beUef hovering between 
J idolatry and pure deism. Among the wiser and 
of the clergy themselves, who saw their order 
J tainted by the prevailing depravity, there was a 
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frequent manifestation of a wish for reform in discipline. 
Efibrts of this kind, made by pious ecclesiastics, were 
often more zealous than discreet ; and the new miiacleB 
and ceremonies which some heads of the church intro- 
duced, were still less fitted to remedy the crying evik. 

Places of pilgrimage were proclaimed all over the 
peninsula as well as in Sicily. The Holy House of the 
Virgin, said to have marvellously descended on the Hill 
of Loretto in 1295, became the chief point of attraction ; 
but its fame was rivalled by the jubilees or penitential 
pilgrimages to Bome^ instituted in 1300 by the cunning 
Boniface VIII., and designed to take place at intervals 
of fifty years. The reforms among the monastic commu- 
nities were measures dictated by a better spirit. The 
Franciscans suffered several changes of this kind, and 
the most important steps which afiected that order within 
the Alps were, the formation of the Observantines in 
1368, and that of the Minims in 1473. Fits of remone 
occasionally spread like epidemics. The Flagellants had 
inundated Italy in 1260 ; and in 1399 crowds of peni- 
tents, clothed in white linen garments, passed during 
three months from town to tovni with covered faces^ 
bearing a crucifix, and singing the melancholy hymn of 
the Virgin at Calvary, then newly composed.* 

Among several ecclesiastics, who came forward to 
preach reform both in morals and in the discipline of 
the church, as Giovanni of Vicenza and others had done 
before, the most famous was the Fcrrarese Dominican 
Girolamo Savonarola, who, in 1489, founded at Florence 
a penitential society, called the Piagnoni, half-religious 
half-political. At first favoured by the court of Rome, he 
was afterwards persecuted by it, and he and the Fran- 
ciscans were on the point of referring the truth of hn 
doctrines and prophecies to the ordeal of fire ; but one 
or both of the parties lost courage. Savonarola was be- 
sieged by the inconstant mob in S. Mark, the FlorentibBM 

* Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juzta crucem lacrymosa, 

Dum pendebat filius. 
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coDTent of his order ; and was burned alive in co nfo rm i ty 
to a sentence of the pope, prompted by the ruling faction 
in the city. Other heretics were also sacrificed in various 
parts of Italy towards the end of the same centnry ; and 
no dissenters from the church escaped altogether the 
▼igilance of the bishops and their inquisitorial assistants, 
the Dominicans. Those who were least molested seem 
to have been the peaceable Waldenses or Vaudois, a con- 
fessedly moral people, whose colonies, in the highland 
valleys of western Piedmont, arc alleged by their his- 
torians to have subsisted for ages before the early part 
of the thirteenth century, which, however, is the time 
when they Ix^in to attract general notice. This sect, 
now extending itself, had secret congregations at Genoa, 
Florence, and the retired town of Aquila, in the Abruzzo ; 
besides an avowed settlement in Calabria Citra, which the 
fradal lords of the district, pleased with their industry, 
were long able to protect from the jealousy of the church. 
In 1488, a cmsode against the Vaudois, blessed both by 
Sixtns lY. and Innocent VIII., was proclaimed in the 
northern provinces ; and great suffering took place before 
the Duke of Savoy could be persuaded to interfere for 
the rescue of his subjects. The suspension of persecution 
was only temporary, and their condition became worse 
lod worse. 

The enthusiasm of the White Penitents, and the calm 
letirement of the Waldenses, bore equally little resem- 
blance either to the commercial activity of Florence and 
the three maritime republics, or to the pomp which, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, prevailed at 
the courts of the Neapolitan kings, and of the lords in 
Lombardy and Romagna. It was common to proclaim 
aQ over Italy the holding of a court of pastime, at 
which, besides the neighbouring princes and nobles, 
there appeared minstrels, musicians^ actors, singers, 
rope-dancers^ and buffoons. The most celebrated of 
SQch festivals were those held at Mantua in 1840, on 
the marriages of some members of the Gonzaga family, 
and at Milan in 1368^ when Galcozzo Visconti gave his 
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daughter Violonte to Edward 111,'b son, LioDd dnbe of 
Clarence. 

With the Lombard and Romagnol princedoms, tlin» 
onwa a new Bystem of warfare, which was the cut* rf 
the whole country till the end of the fifteenth century.' 
Cavalry were now considered as the main etreDgth of 
armieB, aiid wars, formerly mere forays, were lenfthencd 
into campaigns. Both, causes tempted the employmnl 
of mercenary troops ; and every province was innndsM 
by hireling bands called Companies of Adventnie, Id 
by captains (Condottieri) who themselves were equally 
venal, and paaaed without ceremony or shame from tlu 
service of one master to that of the next who paid them 
better. The first of these hordes was formed in 1343, 
chiefly of Germans, by one of that nation named 
Werner, who, with most of his followers, had served tba 
Pisans in their wars against Florence. For some yean hll 
soldiery, when no prince or state employed them, rouMl 
over the whole peninsula, and plundered with impntdtp 
A still more terrible host, called the Great Company, v4 
raised nearly in the same way ten years after, by a ^nd- 
knight of S. John, who is called Fra Monrcale, and wit 
beheaded by Rienzi. Soon after his death, this company 
then under the captains hip of Lando,aGennan,numbeT*i 
6O0O mounted men-at-Jirms, with the usual oomplEamd 
of foot-Boldlers, making in all a body of noilcMtba' 
20,000. The contemporary White Company, codi|im(^ 
of French and English., trained in the wars of Ednail' 
III., and including many of oar ialand-archerg, wtt eal ' 
mandcd during thirty years, spent in tho service ofltk 
popes, tho Milanese, or tho Florentines, or as an inj^' 
pendent troop of rohliers, by Sir John HawkwMd, Mf 
of the greatest leaders in the middle ages.* The olA^ 
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re wmpany, callfxl that of Saint George, 
n 1379 by AJberic count of Burhinno, a ISolognese 
e ; and under liim for many years all the great sol- 
diers of the couDtry learned the art of (vur. We shall 
imioediatcly see his pupLIs foimdiog petty kingdoms. 

In the midst of ecenea like these, Italian literature pat 
fcrth its greenest shoots ; Itol iaa liberty in I'lorenca 
1, and then lost, ita fiercest battles ; and Itoliau 
teas in Venice concentrated iUelf into an essence, 
I, though a poiiion, ^vaa also an antiseptic. 
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I 

P kllhuii^f the seventy-two years of the papal residence 
r AAwigaoa (bestowiKi on the church by Philip III, in 
I VtlS), the city of Rome was a bell npon earth. In 
I fwnping from personal discomfort nod disrespect, the 
I fvca gained indeed one of their ends ; but they hod 
I ioriypaidfor their ease by the lossof their sovereignty. 
&cir legate was a uipbor among the Romans : the great 
■vhility, the Orsini, Colonno, aud others, fighting doily 

" Hneobbcdi" ind •' Ktu!tkiidi]c."_See Wanni's " Viti di Gia- 
*tBm AgulD." in th(i necaad •dIuidb of tlui Florpntioe RBram 
LalieaniD Scnplore). Wl. Ttu Luliaa hiitDriuu viU haoe it 
tiui thaii b^rn Hu uf noble birth, tlie sou of ooe Aaiiu u Eng. 
fiihimn. tnd dpu^addl from h kmc, "bom thry m )il»>ed la 
■^ss Mrmprpcdo. — Ths homelj truth ii told in Stan'i Chrgmrla 
(Biditrd U. pp- 308, 30!) ; Ed. Iljla). Tbg luliia budit-ul- 
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in the streets, agreed only in their licentious oppretriiA 
of the lower orders. Despair more than once anned the 
miserable commoners ; but the ancient spirit was deid 
within them, and their ranks fell like nudies befine the 
lances of the patrician knights. 

The middle of this period, however, produced one 
extraordinary revolution* The revival of clasmcal stndiei 
elevated the few scholars of Italy into an exeitemept 
bordering on fanaticism, which extended itself to re- 
ligion and politics. They dreamed of ancient uniTeiMl 
empire, which, in their dream, was wedded to aocifiiik 
republican freedom ; and the most eager of the studiow 
enthusiasts, Nicola Rienzi, a Roman of low birth but o£ 
some learning united with unsurpassed eloquence and 
energy, resolved that the vision should become realify. 
His talents, besides introducing him to the firiendship of 
Petrarch and other literary men, procured him an official 
place under the government. He formed a party, and 
on the 20th of May 1347 rose at the head of the whols 
populace of Rome ; after which, assuming the titk of 
Tribune, he wielded for a time all the power of tht 
state. The nature of his proposed reforms is indistinctly 
known ; but they probably amounted to no more than 
an establishment of the old constitutional privileges under 
the papal sovereignty, together with a severe depression 
of the privileged order, by whose insolent cruelty (tha 
murder of a kinsman or brother) Rienzi is said to hav» 
been first aroused. He vanquished the nobles at a blow ; 
and the popes, who had no cause to love them, not only 
acquiesced in his strong measures, but confirmed him 
in his self-created office. The stories which have been 
preserved of the happiness enjoyed by the city under his 
brief rule, though fabulous and incredible, are a remaik- 
able testimony to the force of his character ; while the 
anomalous pomp of his court evinced at once the ignor- 
ance which alloyed his confused learning, and the ro- 
mantic esLtravagance which pervaded all his ideas. The 
Tribune was intoxicated by lus sudden elevation, as well 
as by the deference which his new state strangely enough 
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received from all the prinoes of Italy ; he showed him- 
self Tain and imprudent, and the worthlesB mob, for 
whose regeneration he had laboured, grew tired of a 
freedom which disappointed their hopes both of wealth 
and license. The papal court suspected his designs ; the 
barons^ whom he had punished and bitterly degraded, 
gathered their vassals and broke out into insurrection ; 
the Roman plebeians refused to strike a blow for liberty ; 
and on the 15th of December, before his administration 
had lasted seven months, Rienzi fled from the Capitol in 
disguise. After he had been imprisoned some years at 
Avignon, the anarchy of Rome under the triumphant 
nobles induced Innocent in 1354 to send him back as 
a governor with the title of Senator : but the people re- 
fbsed to worship their &llen idol ; and, after having ruled 
a few months, he was slain in a sedition. His whole 
history is strange and perplexing, and yet, after we 
make every allowance for his eccentricity and unsteadi- 
ness, we cannot but feel a warm admiration for his cha- 
ncter, joined with a hearty contempt for the cowardly 
race whom he died to liberate. 

The restoration of the Holy See to Italy in 1377 was 
immediately followed by the thirty-nine years* Schism 
of the West, during which two lines of rival popes, one 
at Rome and the other at Avignon, simultajieously 
dauned the obedience of the ecclesiastical state and 
the Christian church. The undisputed series of pontiffs, 
commencing with the election of Martin V. by the 
Coondl of Constance, speedily strengthened the papal 
pierogatives against the Roman citizens. Republican 
institutions or their names can still be obscurely traced; 
but the last attempt for liberty, the conspiracy of the 
brave and intelligent patrician StefEtno Porcari, was sup- 
pressed in 1453 by Nicholas V., and its leader executed. 
Thenceforth, the popes nominated at will all the officers 
of the state ; and in that century they began, likewise, 
the ruinous system, continued at this day, of conferring 
all important offices on ecclesiastics. 

The secesaion of the Roman bishops had endangered 
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tboir soTereignty in the proTinces, aa mucli db in tiie<r 
episcopal city. Indeed, along iba eastern side of tlia 
Apcnnine, tiie ancient franchises of the towns had not 
b^n in so many casaB aiirrendcred directly to the papd 
see, oa anbverted by powerful citizens, who emolatad ea 
a small scale the ubBolutism and pomp of the Lombaid 
princes. The Lords of Romano, during the fotirteeolk 
century, either enjoyed uninterrupted iDdependcnce, Of 
carried on fierce wars of^nst the papal I«^tcs ; and 
Beveral districts in the March of Azicona wero equally 
rebeUioua. The second great insurrection of that a{Kk 
which broke out in 1375, communicated itself to tbt 
western provinces : eighty towns and castles revolted 
in ten days ; and at iha end of the year the church n- 
tained notiiing but Bimini and its district, prcaerred fiJI 
it by the Malatcsta, who, after the Polenta of Rareiu>% 
wore the most powerful of the Romagnol lords. Th« 
Ktum of the popca, however, speedily streugUusKd 
their interest : tlieir domiiilons nearest to the aBtlD> 
polls readily submitted : aU the petty princes who stiS 
exercised a precarious rule in the eastern provinct^ 
gradually ocknuwledged the supremacy of the Holy 
See ; and i(a kingly prerogatives rapidly assumed foJO* 
and consistence. ' 

The subjugation of Bologna, after Fepoli's gift of tV 
was a work of several generations ; and even in tlw 
fifteenth century its lorda, the Bentivoglio, wanted little 
that an independent sovereign should have. In 1 ffJO, P^ 
rugia and its territory were surrendered to the papt^ 
who had now reached their utmost lintiC in Tiuoaay^ 
but here, likewise, tlicir authority was slowly estahlialndi 
and for nearly a hundred years was hardly roor* tlu 



The hietory of thc»e slates presents, amtdat inMi7 
interestbg incidents, little tluC possessed a permaiieilt 
importance. Duriuj; the fourteenth century, Msplo.' 
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and SifUy continucil to form separato kin^ms, and the 
revolutions of the latter in tha.t period iiia; be allowed 
to pam with a simple enumeration of Boverri^s. 

In Naplei, the age was opened by Kobert tbe Wise, 
whose l<mg reign, aotivc and ambitioua without being' 
ptoperiy warlike, was renowned for ifa patronage of art 
nd leanifaig. H? was euccoeded by his young daogh- 
tn, tbe beautiful and unfortunate Joanna I., whosesna- 
pccted chwaetcr, tbe mnrderof her husband the prince of 
Unngnry, the subsequent comae of her life, and, finally, 
hw vjolenl death, make her ei-entful history very like 
that of Hary of Scotland* In 1435, on the death of 
the IjcentiouB Joanna II., the Neapolitan line of Anjou 
vu extinct ; and Alfonso the Magnanimous, king of 
Angon and Sicily, seizing the continental provinces, 
(nraded there the Aragonese dynasty. He bestowed 
both these territories and the island on his iUcgitimate 
no Ferdinand, who, after lengthened wars with the 
collateral branches of the disposscssei! bouso, establiabed 
himself in the joint kingdom (thenceforth called that of 
the Two Sioiliea), and tmnsmitted it to his descendants. 

The new line of princes preserved the privileges of 
hoth parliaments, the Neapolitan and the Sicilian ; but 
Alfonso sowed the seeds of decay in both, by purchasing 
at their meetings large donatives from the people, and 
nuking, as the counterpart, liberal grants of srignorial 
privileges to the barona. The feudal lords, indeed, as 
paHicularly appears from the list of the famous parlia- 
nat held in 144S, were usually the sole members of the 
JtupoUtan diet, to the exclusion both of the municipal 
-depotifs and of the prelates. The roll of that wssion 
•ootained tbe king, the officers of state, and an hundred 
liarons or their proxies.t 
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THE PRINCIPALITIES OF LOMBABOY. 

We have seen Milan fall, towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, under the papal partisans the VucontL 
This family soon acquired the soyereignty of the other 
leading towns throughout central Lombardy; and in 
1387, Gian-Graleazzo Visconti, the most enterprismg 
prince of a vicious race, wrenched Padua from the braTe 
Carrara, and the Veronese March from the Scala, an- 
other of the better class among those usurping houses. 
Gian-Galcazzo, the bugbear of all Italy, was now lord of 
a principality which embraced sixteen cities, and covered 
nearly the whole northern quarter of the peninsola. 
Its territory suffered losses during the next eentuiy; 
but in 1395, the Emperor Wenceslaus had erected tiie 
whole as it then stood under the Visconti into a duchy 
of Milan, and its lords thenceforth ranked among the 
sovereign princes of Europe. They were soon to be le- 
presented by the son of a poor woodcutter. Braccio di 
Montone a Perugian noble, and Sforza Attendolo or- 
ginally a peasant of Bomagna, were the most celebrated 
pupils of Barbiano the condottierc ; and, during the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, were pitched against 
each other in all the wars of Italy. Braccio formed an 
ephemeral princedom around Perugia : Sforza, though 
he gained no such prize, bequeathed to his son Fran- 
cesco his genius and reputation. Francesco, marrying 
a natural daughter of Filippo Maria, the last of the Vis- 
conti, seized the Milanese duchy, and in 1450 was pro- 
claimed Duke, asserting a weak title compounded of 
inheritance and election, with a stronger one founded 
simply on conquest. The lust and cruelty of his heir, 
Graleazzo, were revenged by his assassination in 1476; 
but the family recovered the throne, and the treacherous 
Lodovico, called the Moor, was Duke at the close of the 
century. 

Francesco Sforza was a most judicious ruler. Find- 
ing a wise and moderate scries of statutes for taxation 
and manufactures, established by the repubUcans, and 
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preserved by the Visconti, he altered these in no respect 
irnleas to fc^ow out their tme spirit. He kept up tliat 
freedom fimm corporate exdusions in trade, for which 
BUlan, in contradistinction to Florence, had been so 
remarkable ; he maintained the tribunal of commerce, 
which judged in mercantile disputes summarily and 
without appeal ; he continued to cherish that principle 
of Milanese society, which refused to hold trade as a 
stain on nobility or disqualification for office ; and ho 
left unchanged those old laws which exempted artificers 
from municipal taxes. He discovered that bounties re- 
cently offered had brought a few Florentme silk- weavers 
northward ; and he encouraged these so judiciously, that, 
in 1480, they amounted to eighty, a large number for the 
period. He continued to publish annually the moderate 
tariff of duties on the treuismission of goods, which had 
been framed on views that may be sufficiently illustrated 
by one instance. There had been passed in 1409 a statute, 
the first of the kind, imposing an export-duty on home- 
made cloths: the Duke Gian-Maria, becoming asliamed 
of its illiberal spirit, annulled it eighteen days after its 
enactment. Francesco's successors, although unworthy 
of him, did not do much harm ; and the two races of 
MilMiew) princes gave over their dominions to Charles V., 
in a state of prosperity which was not quite destroyed 
even by a century and a half of Spanish misrule.* 

The only petty princes of Italy, besides the Sforza, 
who can be said to have enjoyed real independence in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, were the foUowiDg : 
~-the Este, who had now on acknowledged title of sove- 
reignty, having been ci'catcd dukes of j\Iodena and Keg- 
gio by the emperor in 1452, and of Ferrara by the pope 
in 1471 ; — the Gronzaga, who, masters of Alantua sinco 
1328^ were made marquises of its territory by au impe- 
rial charter in 1433; — and, iu Piedmont, the two ancient 
houses of Montferrat and Savoy. The sinking niarquisate 

* Verri, Memoria Storiche sulla Economia Pubblica dello Stato 
ABIOmo, f 1,8; p. 17-48; Opere, (Ed. Milano, 1818). 
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of Montfeirat liadbcen hdJ since 1306 by cadeta of the 
imperial fiuniJy of the Palseologi, descemlonts of the 
old marqniseB in the female line. The counts of Savoj, 
created dukes in 1417, already possessed eirtensive teni- 
toriesnn Fiedinont, and hud reduced almost to complete 
subjectian the rDan]uisate oFSaluzza. 



'-■ .The conrtitntion of this city, always highly anrto- 
cratic, presents do remarkable peculiarities. Its poli- 
tical importance disappcara early, and its history ia the 
last section of the middle ^es requires little detiUl. In 
1284, its protracted struggle with its rivali, the Genoese, 
had been dosed by the sea-fight near the ialet of Meloria, 
at the mouth of the Amo, which completely annihilated 
its maritime power. Three years after this blow, the 
usurpation and treachaty of the Count Ugolino della 
Gherardesca, the Pisan captain of the people, werefear>- 
fuUy punished, by tlie Btarration of him and his Boni 
in the celebrated Tower of Famine, In leas than half a 
tentnry, the repuhhc lost Sardinia to the crown of Am- 
gon, and its politics were now coniitiod to the defence of 
the declining cause of Ghibellinism in Tuscany, It 
repeatedly subdued by the dukes of MjIb ti and other 
nsorpera ; and in I40G, the Florentines, purchasing the 
sovereignty of it torn the Viscouti, mastered it aftra a 
bravo resistance, and reduced it to a permanent subjec- 
tion, which ruined it for ever. 

This commercial city had been jealously checked by 
Venice before the decline of Pisa; and hostilities had 
commenced in 1268, A second contest, conducted on both 
sides with great vigour and hraveiy, originated in 1293; 
and the greatest of the atni^les, usoally caUed the wac 
of Chioggia, began in 1-376. The Genoese fleet, under 
Fietro Doria, drove their rivals &om the sea, and block- 
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idei the Isgoons of Vcittcf?, stanning the bkt md town 
of Chioggia. TbeVcnotiauadmiml, VittoreFisani, who 
hod been iupriBoocd hy hia coimttymeii on a formei 
deteat, was recalled to the command by theii repeating 
despair ; hia magiiBmmity accepted tho atonement, and 
liis skill and bravety Btiyed hia country. He besieged 
the enemy, forced them to Bnrrender, and thus struck 
the first of those blows which ruined tUeir atate. 

In the thirteenth century, the Genoese Podesta had 
been aasisted by a council of eight, elected by as many 
compamca or guilds, formed exclusively of nobles, yet 
Dot embracing aU the nobUity ; but this oligarchical 
•BUBt« was opposed by frequent and spirited parliaments 
of Uio whole people. Continual revolutions occurred, 
fa which the noble families of the Giimaldi and Fieschl 
stood as Gnelis, the Doria and Spinola as Gliibellines ; 
and, in 1339, the chances of a popular tumult raised tho 
virtuous Simone Boccanegra to the head of the re- 
public for life, under the title of Doge or Duke, bor- 
rowed from Venice. This mode of elective government 
was nest made permanent, tho nobles however being 
excluded from the dogeship and other oflices ; a plebeian 
oligarchy usually maintained itself against a series of 
attempted revoluliona ; and before 1400 the republic, 
threatened by Gioti-GiileoKKO, surrendered itself to the 
King of France as Its over-lord, stipulating for froedam, 
bat admitting a French garrison. Some ieeble attempts 
at liberation occupied the succeeding century; and in 
1488, the Duke of Alilan was formally recognised as sove- 
reign, the doge being only his lieutenant.* 

3n the fifteenth century tlii? picturesque island-city 

a stranger the most gorgeous of spectacles, 

;ially during the long carnival, or in any other of its 
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numerous local festivals. Such was the arndTenuy of 
the Abduction of the Brides, or that still more splendid 
solemnity in which, annually on Ascension I^, the 
doge, surrounded by the gondolas of the whole popul^ 
tion, sailed out in the great galley called the Buoentixir, 
and wedded the Adriatio by throwing his ring into its 
waters. All the magnificence of the age was then 
exhibited to the graye Venetians, who, wearing masks 
and dressed in black, seemed one united nation, equal 
in rights, and proud of their privileges. If the travdler 
questioned the merchants in the little squareof theBialto^ 
he heard well-founded boasts of prosperity, and gratefol 
praises of rulers who protected commerce by good laws 
incorruptibly administered. If he conversed with the 
gondoliers, the sailors, or the glass- workers, he was told 
that the government not only amused the poor by public 
exhibitions, but maintained tiiem in comfort by employ- 
ment and charity ; and that it displayed equal kindnen 
in allowing the two local factions of the populace, the 
Niccoloti with their black caps and sashes on one side 
of the Grand Canal, and the Castellani with their red 
ones on the other, to fight out their feuds to bloodshed 
on the bridge of San Bamaba under the superintendence 
of the police. If he addressed a patrician, standing untitled 
among counts and marquises of Dalmatia or Istria, 
whose honours he had helped to confer, the haughty 
noble led him to the palace of S. Mark, where the doge, 
the nominal head of the state, received royal ambas- 
sadors without rising or lifting his peaked cap. But, if 
the stranger could have looked behind the masks which 
covered the faces of the patricians, he would have seen 
those fearful glances which proved that every man sus> 
pectcd his neighbour of being a spy ; at the comer of 
each of the principal squares he might have remarked 
vases of bronze, in the ^ape of Lions' Mouths, open day 
and night to receive denunciations ; if he could have 
penetrated into the dungeons of the ducal palace (its 
** Pozzi" beneath the level of the canals, or its "Piombi," 
which lay in suflfocating heat close to the leaden roofs). 
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he would haTe witneflsed secret tortures, imprisonments 
for life, and ezeeutions by poison or strangling without 
trial ; in the houses of the nobles he might, day after 
day, hare missed some accustomed face, and in the 
Cmal Orfiemo, at dead of night, he might have heard a 
hnry plunge which accounted for the lost friend. The 
chronicles of Venice would have taught the foreigner yet 
another lesson. They would have proved that the republic 
thus anomalously ruled had resisted for ages, and would 
resist for ages more, the attacks which were destroying, 
one after another, all the small states of Europe, — ^that 
it was equally strong against the turbulent nobility and 
the grasping deigy, and was to be strong for many gene- 
ntbns against the new monarchies beyond the Alps. 

The constitutional history of Venice must be retraced 
for a little.* From the year 697 the Venetian league 
was governed by a doge, whose power, truly monarchical, 
was only stopped in 1032 from becoming hereditary. 
Bat in 1172 a new constitution was formed, under wliich 
the appointments of the doge and other magistrates, as 
well as the supreme legislative power, were vested in 
the Grand Council of 480 citizens, eighty from each of 
the aix municipal wards. These members were annually 
elected by twelve tribunes, two from each ward, at first 
chosen by all the franchised inhabitants, but afterwards 
by the council itself. This representative body began im- 
inediately both to limit the doge's power, and to throw 
its own into the hands of delegated committees. In 1 1 79, 
besides creating the criminal Quarantia, or Board of Forty, 
which had extensive administrative powers, it intrusted 
a portion of the executive to a Senate (the Pregadi, or 
Invited), which, originally consisting of 60 members 
and afterwards of 120, all elected annually by the grand 
council, was at last increased to about 300 by the admis- 



* Dara, Histoire de Venise, 8 tomes, 1821. Sismondi, passim. 
H«IUm, vol. i. p. 470-490. Raumer, vol ▼. p. 224-249. Edin- 
burgh Reviaw, voL sIti. p. 75-106. 
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sion of ncai'ly 200 official persons. At the aune time, 
for ika tmmcdiatQ and ordinary business of the state, 
there was instituted the Signorio, or Council of thu 
Bage, a board whicli, bcaides sis members elected by 
the great council every eight monthB, contained tli 
doge himself and the three presidents of the Qn&rantia. 
In certain of its fimctions the Signoria formed itself into 
the "Collegio" by admitting the sixteen Savii or Sage^ 
a body chosen by the senate every sis months. If thii 
naked outline seems intricate, a picture filled up wiUi 
all the details, — such as tlie fonctions of the Arvogadon, 
and the complicated modes of voting, — would be still 
more so. All the features of the constitution aided it 
in its progrera towards an oligarchy, and It reached that 
consummation very early in the fourteenth century. 

In 1297 and the following year, the hereditary aris- 
tocracy was sealed by certain laws, which constitnto what 
the Venetians called the Loeking-up of the Gland Coun- 
cil.* The tribuncship was abolished, and the oensoiB were 
ordered to expunge from the rolls of the council all trat 
those whose ancestors on the father's lude had alrea^J!^ 
sat in it. In 1319, it was enacted that every deacendaii 
of a member should be entered on the roll, npon attain- 
ing the age of twenty~five. Some immaterial changed' 
followed ; but the council was now strictly hereditoi^ 
and quite unlimited in number. 

This sovereign aristocracy of blood, however, was im- 
mediately enslaved by a shifting oligarchy within itself 
In 1310, the pope, disputing with the Venetians about 
Ferrarojlajd their city under interdict, and procltumedft- 
cmsado against them. In the same year, the jealooutf 
of two powerful femilics found vent in the ennspinwy 
of Bocmondo Tiepolo against the doge Grodenigo. Tba 
senate, terrified by these manifold perils, armed a teim- 
porary board, the Council of Ten, with powers inqui«- 
torial, irresponsible, and almost unbounded. The public 
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danger lasted ; the fonnidrible hoard did bo likctvise ; 
and in 1S25 it was inreated permanently with a general 
cammiasion to wal^h oyer the accnrity of the stat«. Its 
ten members were elected annually by the grand pouncil. 
Venice alreadylayuader that reign of terror, which was 
to reach its climax in the succeeding century. 

The doge, without his council, durst not open an official 
letter, nor do any official act ; he was surrounded by 
spies, and ruled by precedents in every action of hia life, 
down to the expense of his meals ; he could not leavo 
the eity without permission, and was refused even the 
power of resigning his office. 

During roany ogea, the pohiical st«nnB which swept 
over all Italy never crossed the lagoons that aeparated 
Venice from the mainland. Her rulers, throughout their 
early history, shunned all connexion with the politics of 
Iheir nearest neiglibouia. Abroiad theyacqulred territo- 
ries, which they granted in fief to patricians ; — Dalmatia 
and Istria as early as 997, and in 1 204, during the fourth 
crasadc, the Alorea, the Ionian Islea, and (by exchange 
with the Marquis of Montferrai) the island of Candia. 
But on the adjoining continent tliey refused to plant their 
lion-standard of Saint Mark, till, tempted by the dan- 
gerous rise oF the Scala at Verona, they permanently 
gained, in 1389, the district of Treviso, their first Italian 
conquest. In the beginning of tho next century, they 
took advantage of the unsettled state of Lombardy after 
the death of Gian-Goleazzo, ajid reduced the princi- 
pnliticH of Padua, Verona, andVicenza. Soon after this 
they acquired from the Viacouti, through the services of 
tlwir bravo and ill-requited geneird Cnrmagnola, the 
districts of Brescia and Bergamo ; and in 1-124, they had 
the river Adda as their frontier to tho west, which thoy 
never a^erworda passed. 

About this time, their possessions on the mainland 
ildrted tlie Adriatic uninterruptedly from tlie mouths of 
tiut Po to the southern shorea of Albania, and compre- 
hended (without reckoning the Greek territories) a aur- 
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fcce of 2000 sqnare leag^ues, peopled by nearly two mi], 
liona of inhabitaota. The population of tJie city of 
Venice, already 90,000, was still on the increase. Among 
the nobles there were a thousand wbo pusseaseO in- 
comes ranging between 4000 ducata (£680) and 70,000 
(£12,000), at a time when the value of money was 
perhaps three times as much as at present. The fnt 
revenue which the state, after deducting the expenses 
of collection, derived from the capital and the pro- 
vincea of Friuli, Treviso, Vioenza, and Verona, was 
742,690 ducats, of which the city furnished 698,720. 
The total fVee income was made up to 096,290 ducata 
(£168,000), hy extra sources, among which, we find tife 
taxes on commerco to have amounted to only I6,0()p 
ducats, collected at an expense of 6000.* The entin 
expenses of collecting the revenue were 193,310 ducati; 
and tile doge's salary, then and always ftfterwaniB, wM 
12,000. Tt was calculated that tile sales made by tlw 
native merchants then amounted aimually to 10,000,OQD 
ducats (£1,683,000), bringing afrce profit of one-fifUi(o 
the trader and another lifth as his charges expended 
within the state. The annual exports to Lombordy alone 
were rated at 2,789,000 ducats, for silk, cotton, wooU^ 
and linen wares, aoap, sugar, spiceries, dye-woods, ou.. 
alava; the last article bemg estimatedat 60,000. ThefriA 
with the Turks afforded the pretext for thia exBcraW 
trafBc i but there were other slaves besides UobamnM- 
dans in the service of the rich Venetians, down to the eiA. 
Of the fifteenth century, if not later. The commerce of 
the republic was at its Kenith in the early ])art of that age, 
and its decay became rapid in the next. Besides !(■' 
celebrity as a mart, Venice from the twelfth centu^ 
was &med as a grcAt scat of roanutactures ; and in tbs 
fifteentli,thecityandita provinces in Italy furnished moft 

• Dam, ti>me U. p. 278-2S6; Sute of ths Repubho UI3-I4M: 
tud Suiulo thpre r^hrrcd lo. Tbe fiU'd revenue of thf Eogliik. 
orovD uodfT Henry V. (who died in 1422) viu £5B,TU. bM 

jEmi.lHX); butthekiiigwiisabllgedtacanlrsctdebt. See Humil'l 
History. 
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r ofthecomiDDdities then produce'! in Europe, though its 
I distant colonies, neglected and ill-useil, added nothing to 
f £Eie list. The capital hod ailk-worka of all Idnds, which 
Iiad flourished ironi 1310, when thi^y were introduced by 
Tuscan refugees ; while to these it added soap-worlca, 
refineries, chemical-works, locc-works, and (in the iale 
of Mnrono since 1177) the renowned manuiactures of 
glius and mirrors, which enjoyed a monopoly, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Padua, were filled with ailk-mills and 
manufactories of stufis both in silk and woollen. Tlie 
pravind of Bergamo tiimished organzine, paper, light 
woollen cloths, and, with the forges of BreBciu, much 
iiou'work, including armour, which was celebrated. 
The latter t«wii also exported ot'gonzine, linen, and lace. 
Salo was famous for its linen webs and thread ; Bas- 
uno and Friuli for their silk and woollen goods.* The 
letter of the law always forbade commerce to the noble^ 
but the usage of the state always allowed them to 
practise it. Many of them were the richest among the 
Venetian mercliunta. 

The Council of Ten had in the mean time been matur- 
ing its terrible powers ; and, before tlio middle of the 
fift««ntl> century, it bad repeatedly exercised the most 
important functions of sovereig;nty, making treaties on 
it> own responsibihty, and appropriating the finances. 
In 13BB, it condemned to deatli, with tlie concurrence 
of a junta of twenty patricians, a doge accused of plot- 
ting aguin&t the commonwealth, or rather against the 
nobles. This was Marino FaUer, whose story is known 
' to every one. The tatc of the two Foscari, a hundred 
years later, was equally celebrated, and exhibited not 
kas strikingly the suspicious temper of the aristocratic 
leaders, us well as the facility "with which pcrBoual re- 
venge might make state-policy il:s minLiter. The conduct 
of Uip younger Foscari also illuBtrates with great force 
that fomiticul patriotism which, amidst all its terrors, the 
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Venetian constitution was able nniyersally to inspire. 
Between the age of Falier and that of the Foscari, two 
foreigners had successiyely died, vietims to the ambition 
of the state and to its faithlessness towards dangerous 
friends or conquered enemies. Francesco da Carrara, 
lord of Padua, had been defeated in bravely defending 
his little kingdom, first against the Visconti, and then 
against the queen of the Adriatic. After a series of 
romantic adventures, which are described in an interest 
ing old chronicle, he surrendered in 1405 on the £dth of 
a capitulation. He and his sons were privately strangled 
in prison. Francesco Carmagnola, one of the ablest of 
the condottieri, served Venice gloriously against the 
dukes of Milan ; but he at last met with reyenes^ and, 
watched, like all servants of the state, by commissaries 
constantly present in his camp, was suspected, though 
never convicted, of treachery. In 1432, he came to the 
city, and waited on the senate his masters, who had 
condemned him to die by a vote passed eight months 
before, but kept inviolably secret. They feasted and 
caressed him till the executioners were ready to seize 
his person. He was tortured by the Ten, brought out 
in the evening with a gag in his mouth, and beheaded 
between the two colunms which still stand in the Pias- 
zetta of S. Mark.* 

In the case of the Foscari, we find the tribunal of the 

* Doge. Drag him before the Ten ! 
Carmagnola. Hear me an instant first ! — Ye have resoWed, 
I see, upon my death : ye have resolved 
Thereby your own eternal infamy ! 
The Lion-standard now, passing its bounds. 
Floats upon distant towers, where Europe knows 
That I have planted it. Here, it is true, 
Men will be silent ; but around your frontier, 
Where the dark terror of your empire ends, 
Shall be inscribed, in letters ne'er effaced, 
My service and its thanks. Look to your annals ! 
Look to the future i There will come a day 
When ye shall call for captains : — Who will answer ? 

n Conte di Carmagnola, Tragedia di Alessandro Mansoni 
(1820), atto V. scena 1. 
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Ten eserciaing its powers, perhaps for the first time, along 
with the Doge ruii! his Six CouscillorB, who in 146G became 
penuanent raombeTS of the board, superseding the occa- 
uooal Juntas previously appointed. But the Ten had 
klready token a step Tvhich made them all-powctful. 
Tliey were too numerous, and the ir names were known, 
III 1 454, they, by their own authority, established a board 
of Three Inquisitars of State, wliich was to be free not 
gnly from these defects but from every other inconve- 
nient restriction,* Its members "were appointed by the 
Ten, anil, except the electors, no man knew who they 
were. Their onlers were unsufascrihed and issued in the 
names of the Ten, and their most private records were 
written by themselves without the aid of a secretary. 
Two of them (the black inquisitors) were elected from 
unong the original members of the Council of Ten ; the 
third (the red) might he one of the six councillors of the 
doge. They held the inquisitorial office so long only as 
they occupied their places in either of those two coun- 
cils. The Three received the power of adjudging 
and inflicting capital punishment, under two limitations 
only ; namely, that the sentence was to be unanimous, 
and its execution sceret.t Their jurisdiction of life 
ind death extended over the Ten, the Doge, and the In- 
qiiiMtoTS themselves, the doge being admitted in Uiia 
last case to make up the necessary numher of votes.f 
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Uth 39. tect. 16, ind p. 3aa-aS3. But the Renuineneu of the 

■ider to bHS been foUy proved) i> il'ill Aemed in Vi-nics, ind^b^ 
been coDlrorennl in d «ork published by & Tiepolo In 1828. 
■f- " Wben it ihall happen that oar tribunal most iolHct death 

ba iforell^r »»at«il by gnidine him tu be drowned in Ibe Canil 
0TftLlui,"_eutoti,arl.l6. Tbe ttiletto. bonever, was permitted ! 
and in tieeating penoni hi^h in office, the innaisilDri in ailviied 
loBioeeed "br poiian, nlher than bv any ntbei ilmiu, it il ihill 
Up owible."— Statuti. art. 37. 
'^f Slaluli, art. 1, 5, 37. 3 
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Espionage (we want an English word^ because we want 
the thing) was reduced at once to a regular systeiiiy 
whose completeness shows that it must have be^ long 
practised before the statutes put its rules into writing. 
It extended over all places and persons, in the proyinoes 
as well as the city, — ^the churches and the haunts of 
debauchery, — the porticos of S. Mark, under which the 
nobles alone had the privilege of walkijog, — ^the palaces 
of foreign ambassadors, — ^the public streeto, whenever a 
knot of people gathered together.* Envoys residing in 
Venice were objects of peculiar suspicion : members of 
the privileged order durst not hold oommunication with 
them on pain of death ; and, by a nicely-fitted series of 
rules, they were placed in a state of complete insulatiooLt 
Provision was also made for misleading the foreign powors 
themselves ; and, in order effectually to disseminate a &lse 
report, the plan recommended was, to communicate it to 
the pope's nuncio as a profound secret, j; But the cruelty 
and perfidy of the board were less surprising than the 
boldness with which, in their very earliest body of statutes, 
they assumed the right of violating the constitution at will. 
They ordered the officials in a province, or the ambas- 
sadors of the state residing abroad, to communieate 
directly with the inquisitors instead of addressing the 
signoria or college, which was the administration ; they 
kept back fix)m the government what information they 
pleased, and even instructed the ambassador or provincial 
officer how much of the truth he was to communicate.§ 
The records of this terrible court are not matters of 
history : but a few judgments have been preserved, which, 
whether they belong to the Ten or the Three, emanated 
from the same spirit, — a spirit of relentless suspicion in- 
cessantly directed towards the nobles, but perliaps in no 
instance descending so low as to touch a plebeian. In 

* Statuti, art. 7, 9, 10, 20, 40. Aggiunta novissima, art. ZU 
-f* Statuti, art. 7, 12, 28. Aggiunta, art. 8. Aggiunta novi>- 
nma, art. 6, 7. 12, 17. 

X Aggiunta novissima, art. 3, 13. 

§ Statuti, art. 13. Aggiunta novissiina, art. 1, 4, 32. 
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247l,BoTroiiieo Memmo^ a patrician, was hanged for ver- 
hal treason against the Podesta of Padua ; and the three 
witnesses, who had heard the words on an evening, and 
fiot lodged the aconaation till the morning after, were 
punished for the delay with a year's imprisonment fol- 
lowed hy two years of exile. Somewhat earlier, while 
the Venetian Paul II. was pope, his sister, Elisahetta 
BartK), wife to one of the nohle &mily of Zeno, was 
sospected, though not convicted, of having divulged to 
her brother some secrets of the council, learned through 
her husband. She was banished to Istria, with a sen- 
tence of death if she should return. In the same year, 
Lorenzo Baffo, who had been banished for con*uption 
in dischat^ng his duty as a judge, did venture to return 
home, was discovered, and executed. 

We now leave Venice for a time, while its patricians 
are in the power of this secret board, its plebeians mo- 
derately governed and wealthy, its trade and manufac- 
toies still flourkhing, and the royal isle of Cyprus added 
in 1480 to the two kingdoms, Candia and the Morea, 
which the proud republic had so long possessed. On 
the three masts which at this day, in the square of Saint 
Ifark, front the cathedral, the banners of those three 
' monarchies used to float on holidays. 

THE INLAND REPUBLICS OF TUSCANY. 

The Smaller Cities, 

Constitutional liberty, expelled from her Lombard 
citadels, retreated into Tuscany, where she found a re- 
- fnge during the greater part of the fourteentli and 
fifteenth centuries. The danger to freedom here usually 
arose, not from ambitious individuals, but from other 
communities, which, themselves free, attempted both 
to impose tribute on their less powerful neighbours, and 
to restrkjt or take away their right of administering tlieir 
own affairs. In this manner several of the chief towns 
became for a time the centres of petty states, all of which, 
before the close of the middle ages, had in their turn 
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been subjected by Florence, excepting only Perugia 
which fell under the popes, Siena which was for a 
time a dependency of the Milanese, and Lucca which 
was a republic at the end of the period. 

Lucca, the ancient seat of the marquisate of Tuscany, 
long retained a constitution strongly inclining to demo- 
cracy; but its fame rose highest in those few years 
(1316—1328), during which it had surrendered its 
liberty to Castruccio Castracani. This able and un- 
scrupulous soldier, who wanted nothing but longer life 
to have made him the* founder of another sovereignty 
like the Milanese, had at one time erected his native 
town into the capital of a principality which, embracing 
Pistoia and Yolterra, stretched as far north and west as 
Sarzana and Pisa. His death left the city to be preyed 
upon by a long series of usurping lords, from whom it 
was not emancipated till 1370; and after that date, as- 
suming a new constitution closely modelled on that of 
Florence, it sank gradually lower in political insignifi- 
cance.* 

In Siena, during the twelfth century, the Great Coun- 
cil, to which every household sent a member, elected 
annually a Special Council of 100 nobles and 60 com- 
moners. After the decided rise of the plebeians, the vehe- 
mence of the struggle between them and the barons is 
evinced by the fact, that the Podesta and Captain of the 
People long stood side by side ; but in 1283, the nobles 
were violently disfranchised, and, during a whole cen- 
tury, beginning at that date, there was an uninter- 
rupted series of contests, in which one club of burgher- 
oligarchs successively displaced another. The subjection 
of the little state to the dukes of Milan next prepared 
it for making, in modem times, a part of the duchy of 
Tuscany.t 

* Raumer, vol. v. p. 181. Sismondi, tome v. p. 75 ; tome vii. n. 
45-51. 

t RaumcT, vol. ▼. p. 219. Sismondi, tome vi. p. 239 ; tome yii. 
pp. 27, 289; tome viii. p. 46. 
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Florence. 

Bat all the Tuscan towns yield in interest to the classic 
city which became their chief. 

The subject territory of Florence id its days of freedom 
neyer exceeded the size of the smaller English counties ; 
and its people, though they often displayed great moral 
courage, never bore a high character as soldiers. The 
peasantry composed a less important class than the arti- 
ams of the towns ; the feudal baronage of the dark ages 
was, as we shall discover, speedily disarmed ; and the 
higher ranks of the franclused citizens owed their wealth 
to commerce and manufactures, out of which they had 
leared up a kind of nobility, wherein the silk-merchant 
looked down on the dealer in woollens. The political 
importance of the state, though wholly indirect, was 
strong as well as extensive, at a time when slie alone 
rivalled the maritime republics as a mart for her own and 
foreign productions, and when her bankers, the oldest 
Christian money-lenders, except the decaying Lombards, 
relieved the necessities of indigent sovereigns at the far- 
thest extremity of Europe. The Florentines contented 
themselves with this indirect influence ; and the only 
conquests of theirs that have been charged with im- 
prudence, had really the effect of giving them a seaport, 
by the want of which their commerce had long been 
checked iq its progress. For, in 1406, as we have seen, 
they definitively gained Pisa, which stood on their way 
to tibte sea ; and in 1421, they purchased Leghorn from 
the Crenoese. The period of their greatest opulence began 
after these acquisitions. 

Their manufactures, however, had been active since 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The working 
of woollen cloth was introduced among them in 1239, 
by a colony of the singular religious order called the 
Umiliati, who were originally artisans banished from 
Milan. Though this branch of their trade attained an 
immense extent, the fabric was made with foreign wool, 
chiefly from Flanders, and partly from England; and. 
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accordingly, the art declined when, m the fifteenth 
century, the transalpine governments began to prohibit 
or check the exportation of the materialB. The tilk 
manufectures of Florence had their raw commodities 
at hand, and have till this day maintained themaelres 
better than any other productions of Tuscany. The 
exact time of their introduction is not known, but they 
can scarcely have come in later than the begimiing of 
the tliirteenth century, having travelled from Sidly, 
where silk was first grown in 1147** Besides the 
dealers in silk goods, woollens, and money, the chief 
traders of the city were the furriers and the apotbe* 
caries. The last-named craft soon, in the persons of 
the Medici, gave sovereigns to Europe. 

Before we can take up the constitutional history of 
Florence in 1300, we must retrace her changes for half 
a century.t In 1248, the Ghibelline nobles, at the in- 
stigation of Frederic II., expelled the anti-imperiaUito 
in the mass, and formed an oppressive oligarchy, which, 
in two years, was put down by a universal insorreotioiL 
The glorious epoch of 1264, known as the ** Year of Vio- 
tories,*' was followed by a sedition of the Ghibellines, 
which gave the ruling Guelfs a reason or pretence for 
banishing the heads of the defeated faction. In the ¥rar 
that ensued, the party in possession of the city were at- 
tacked by the exiles, assisted by the Sienese and Manfred 
of Naples ; and in 1260, a bloody battle on the banks of 
the Arbia put l^lorence into the hands of the Ghibel- 
lines and tlieir allies. Nothing but the patriotic firm- 
ness of Farinata degli Uberti, the leader of the victon^ 
saved the town from being rased to the ground ; and 
it was the quarters of Manfred's German garrison till 
12G6, when the citizens rose, drove out the foreignen^ 

* Pignotti's History of Tuscany, English translation, toI. iiL 
pp. 250-296. 

t Siiimondi*8 work furnishes most of the necessary materiali for 
the theory of the constitution. The view taken in the teit, is 
mainly derived from llallam (vol. i. pp. 420-451, 535-544), who hat 
•ystematixed this difficult inquiry. 
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and, with the aid of Charles of Anjou, re-established 
the Guelf party. In the same year they modelled their 
polity anew, upon principles which endured as long as 
the freedom of the state. 

The constitution then framed retained both thePodest^ 
and the Capitano del Popolo, who administered criminal 
justice with concurrent jurisdiction. But the most re- 
markable part of the revolution lay in two points. First, 
all persons of Ghibelline ancestry were declared ineli- 
gible to public offices ; an exclusion which proved per^ 
manent. Secondly, the citizens engaged in commerce 
and manufiM^tures received a regular classification into 
Arti or Guilds ; and the powers of the government, in all 
essential matters, were thrown into their hands. These 
corporations were divided into two classes : the Greater, 
seven in number, embracing some professional men with 
the higher kinds of traders and artisans ;* the Less, ori- 
ginally £Lye,f but gradually increased to fourteen, and 
ccHnprising the inferior branches. It does not clearly 
appear how far the organization of the lesser arts was 
carried at this time ; but each of the seven greater re- 
ceived a Council of its own, a Consul to judge in civil 
msitera between members of the guild, and a Banneret 
or Gron£&loniere, who commanded the craftsmen when 
they were called out as a militia. 

Either then or soon afterwards, the general executive 
gOYemment was transferred from the old consuls to a 
ooUego of twelve or fourteen persons, called Buonuomini 
or Anziani, who, however, were displaced in 1282, in 
&yonr of an entirely new board of administration. The 
executive was now committed to six Priori delle Arti, or 
Priors of the Guilds, elected every two months, of whom 
one was chosen from each of the greater guilds (except 
the lawyers), and from each of the six districts of the 
city. During forty-two years the new priors were elected 



* Lftwy«n (and notaries), dealers in foreign doth, bankers, 
wo*U«n<4n«rchants, phy«icians (and apothecaries), silk-dealeiv^ 



t Cloth-retailers, hatchers, smiths, shoemakers, builders* 
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by abullotof theold ones, jointly with the offii^e-'beaTCn 
of the gresler arts, and certflin aascsaore. 

In 1324, this mode of election was altered, and all re< 
spectable citizens were, or should have been, admitted to 
the government in rotation. The priors and other puhlio 
fiinctionariea mode nut sepajste lists of all the Gnelf 
citizenB who were above fliirty years of age, and wei6 
not considered to lie under any personal disqualification ; 
and the sevDral lists were then purified by a ballot of all 
the ofGcers who had farmed tlicm. The amended roll 
was reyised every two years ; and out of it all the public 
offices were filled by lot. In the same year, the legu- 
lative functions were conferred on two Councils, both ef 
which were changed every four month^ by the BHmB 
process as the magistracies. Tho Council of the Com- 
munity consisted of 2£D members, and was open to nobtea 
aswellascommoneia: tile Council of the People, conttun- 
ing 300, was confined to plebeians. General Parliaments 
of the whole community were aclaiowledged to posseeB 
the sovereign power ; liut were summoned only on emer> 
gencies, such as great constitutional changes, and the oO' 
casional devolution of tlie Signoria, or lordship over tba 
city, for limited periods on foreign princes or Eoldiers, 

Here then we behold a broad democracy ; but, fiom 
causes which again require a retrospect, the experiment 
was not allowed to work fcdrly. The constitation of 
132^ which completed that of 1266, was a victory gaiaeA 
by a body of free and active burghers over a fierce rural 
nobility and their armed rutaiuers. Since the earlier of 
these revolutions, some nobles had entered the guilds, in 
order to qualify themselves for office ; more of them 
stood aullouly doof, strengtlicuod and disciplined their 
vassalage, fortified their massive houses in the city, and 
resolved, like tho aristocracy of ancient Rome in the 
last days of the republic, to live above those laws whidl 
they were debarred fron^ administering. Feuds among 
themselves alternated with murders, robberies, and all 
sorts of outrages committed by tlicm on the common- 
alty; the general confusion called lot a remedy, and one 
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was qnickly found. Unfortunately the cure invented 
was not a free communication of rights, but a severer 
exclusion and depression of the baronage. Giano della 
Bella, a noble Florentine of democratic inclinations, 
undertaking to champion the people, executed his task 
firmly and successfully. His first measure,passed in 1292, 
was the appointment of a new permanent officer, called 
the Banneret of Justice (Gonfaloniere di Giustizia), 
elected every two months from among the office-bearers 
of the guilds. Under his command was placed a guard 
of 1000 citizens, afterwards increased to 4000. At the 
head of this formidable militia, amidst whose ranks 
floated the banner of the city, bearing its red cross in a 
white field, the banneret marched out to execute against 
the nobles those laws, to whose ordinary ministers they 
refused obedience. This harsh institution was follow^ 
by the still harsher " Ordinances of Justice," the first of 
which specified thirty-seven families as noble or knightly, 
excludc^i them and their posterity on that ground from 
all public offices, and prohibited them from evading the 
law by enrolling themselves in the guilds. Every noble 
house was, moreover, made responsible, under heavy 
penalties, for the good behaviour of all its members ; 
and, with a most unjust and savage severity, common 
report^ attested by two witnesses, was declared sufficient 
to warrant the gonfaloniere in pronouncing a noble 
guilty of state crimes, whereupon he and his guard 
might destroy his fortified mansion or those of his kins- 
men and deliver his person to the podest^ for punish- 
ment. None of these stem enactments were allowed to 
slumber.* 

* The first instance that occurred was a quarrel, in which some 
Doblet attacked the sons of a merchant, and wounded one of them 
morUUf. We are not told that any attempt to punish the mur. 
dereri by judicial means was considered necessary : ** But I, Dino 
Compagni, being Gonfaloniere of Justice in 1293, went to their houses 
and Uie houses of their kinsmen, and caused destroy them, accord' 
img to the lawt.** Dino Compagni's ** Chronicle of the thinss 
that happened in his times," (1280-1312); Muratori, Rer. Itiu. 
Script, torn. iz. p. 475. The annalist however admits, that there 
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StiJl the spirit of the ancient frodiil lords was not 
broken. The year 1300 conveyed to Florence, as wehava 
obBerved, the feuiis of the Apennine barona of Pistoin, in 
which, while the White or GhibellmiBh Guelfs, besdei 
by tliu FloTi'ntine iamtly of the Cerchi, rmobered ia 
their ranks the illustrious Dante and the chronicler Dina 
Compagni, the Block Guelfa were bended by a rerf 
remarkable man, Corso Donati, in whose portrait ev» 
party-hatred cannot deface a rude air of grandeur.* For 
a few years the city was convulsed by that aeries of 
battles, confiscations, banishments, and conspiracies 
which chequered the life of the great Italian poet. Ilia 
old knights, however, were perceptibly weakened ; and 
their remaining strength soon gave way on the ibnnA- 
tion of another privileged class, whicli, like tbe later ■ao^ 
bility of ancient Rome, fonnd^ its claiuis to respect on 
the long possession of ofRce. This plebeian aristocracy 
speedily became equally insolent and unpopular wiUi 
the former one, but it was never ao lawlesly savage ; and 
fortunately its members were as much divided among 
themselves as the feudal barona. Nevertheleas, popular 
discontent soon produced the only interval of slavery 
which, till the rise of the Medici, stained the annals of 

wers dinenNoni of the docrora in interpreting Ifaa Urn. For tan 
itanoe, if the Cgnfalpniers «u inclined U> GhibclUniim, bs £4 
not understand that lbs Uw called on htm to dettrov Ihr hoBM of 
> Ghibelline oSeader so utterly at thai of I Gu^lf. But Cfaepeopl^ 
ha adds, all underBlmd Ihe taw> in the aame hdh, and n*i«r 
would believe that a house wa« destroyed "arcnrding to the Uwlj" 
■D long Bi one bIoub of it ita^ left ahoiB another. 

' '■ ThPTo ifts a csralier kike udIo Catiline the Roman, bnt mora 
cruel (han he ; noble oC blooil, goadly ofjienan. pleasant in ■psecb. 
adorned with ic^oilr bearinR; subtle of inieatien, nith hii mina 

hired loldiers; and be had i ^eal foUowinii, and caused commtfi 
many burning!, nnd many robberies, and much dama^ on Ihtf 
Cerchi >nd their friends : muuh wealth he Dained, and roif ta lud> 
aocount. This Kan Mtiser Corso Dunati, who, b«ause at £■ 
rai named The Barooi insomuch thai, when he pH(i 

ide. Madi 
Compagnif 
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"tho fair city." Guflltier de Bi-ienne, titular Duku of 
AtLeo^ a hireling soldier, happening to visit Italy, waa 
tnode by the Morentines captain of the people. Inti- 
Diidating all by foreign troops, while he corrupted the 
ppulace bybribesand feasting, he procured in a general 
paiiiomeDt a grout of the lordsihip for life. But tho 
tyrant was foolish as well as cruel imd rapacious ; and 
in 1343, before he bail ruled ten months, a mutiny of aU 
tanks drove him ignominioualy from power. 

The number of priors was immediately increased to 
eight ; Biid it would appear that members of Uie lesser 
guilds were Ihenctforth eligible.* The SJgnoria or Ad- 
nunistratioa now consisted, properly, of the Banneret of 
Justice and tho Eight Piiors ; but to these were added, 
as aaaeesors, the captains of the c^iiupanles of the Guard 
of Justice (now sixteen in number), and likewise the 
ttielve BuuQUomini, who either were at this time re- 
established, or had always suhaieted under one form or 
another. The board thus composed, preserved also the 
initiative in all proceedings of th« national councils, In 
connteraction of the popular influence, tho barons were 
able to procure nothing more Hum a statute, which 
MBMd from the book of nobility certain families, coni- 
prehending fi30 pereons. At the samu time, by an oddly 
charaeteristic stretch of power, a few commoners who 
had displeased the ruling party were forcibly ennobled, 
and thus disfr.'Uichised. 

But the tide was now about to turn, and the capi- 
talists, combining with the aristocracy of blood, were to 
fonu on oligarchy, by which Florence during a quarter 
of a century woji ruled with a high hand, but with a glory 
never bofore attained in her history. The dcTJco which 
the combined bctions used was ingenious. Since 1266, 
tbere had existed a body called the Guelf Corporation, 
titnted for the support of anti-imperial prmciples; 
' ■ U purpose the community luid boatowcd on it 
rtion of the contiscated Ghibelline estates, with 

• Hilbm'i oririion ; dilTtrmK frum Sismondi'i. 
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a re^lar conatitutioii and rule of governmeal, by two 
captaina elected from the nobility, two from the mmr 
mons, imd two boards of coundtlore. The totui fnllof 
die imperiidistB had long made this society quit« usedeu [ 
and the members quietly divided the revenues of th^ 
lands. But, immediately after the revolution of 1343, 
tiic corporation was maile on engine ibr removing the da- 
mocratic sspir&ntg to ofiice^ by accuaiug them of Uhib^lt 
liniim, a charge always vogiiti, now absolutely unmewr 
ing, and yet legally proveable by common report. In 
1347, the influence of this Guelf associatioii obtained t 
law, extending the older atutiites of exclusion to all whoif 
ancestors had been known Ghibellines at any time aincC 
1300 ; and in a fevr yeai^ after a determined oppositioi^ 
another measure was carried, subjecting all of that dm, 
who should accept olSc c, to fine, or even to death, ^ 
the discretion of the priors. The extreme harshnesi.aj 
this law fumiahed a pretence fur the singular prooeedi^ 
called Admouitton, whJch was immediately piaotise^ 
witli complete success. The corporation "admonished" 
any obnoxious democrat that he \t'as a suspocted pe» 
son, and would be puniahed if lie took office. The rich 
plebeian family of the Albizzi had long led the GueU 
society ; while the Ricci, likewiee commoners, stood opr 
posed to them, and were aided by the Strozzi, Scali, and 
Alberti, as also hy the Medici, a trading family that now 
first emei^d from obscurity. 

The abuses of the admonition, and the prudent exsN 
cise of the power so ill acquired, lasted till 1378, wlie« 
there broke out the great insurrection of the " Ciompi." 
This was the name given to the Florentine non-elecloi% 
who comprised, besides the day-labourers and me(« 
rabble, an immense number of unincorporated artificeif 
and tradesmen. The most powerful of such crafts were 
the dyers,weaveTS,wool- combers, and others dependenton 
the woollen trade. The Cioinpi, besides redress of otbe^ 
Ifrievances, demanded that three new guilds sboold 1m 
formed, two for the unfranchised artisans, and one far 
the rest of the citizens ; and tliiit from these new bodie* 
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tvo of the eight prion shoiild be ehoseii. The niagutrates 
leiied one of the mttJecontenta, snd put liim od t!ie rack ; 
the people, rinmg liku a htimc;niie] stormed tlie puhlic 
buQdingH ; and for three days the streets were tilled with 
atuuchy and bloodshed. In th« third evening, a whim 
rf the tired mob proclaimed Michel Lando,a burefooted 
wool-comber, t« be the Gonfaloniere of Justice ; and, 
by tax accident stranger still, Michel was a man of 
bonesty, Bciise, and cmiroge. Hu instantly reatored 
order ; he preserved it by force of arms against the niul* 
litnde, who tried to depose him ; and he extorted from 
the ol^rchy a ctincession of all the popular demands. 

Ilia, sDcc^saoTB were not so fortunately choeeD ; and 
the aristocracy soon recovered tlieir ground. In 13S3, 
on the changes introduced at the recent revolution, were 
annnlled ; and the supremacy of the Guelf plebeian 
nobles waa re-estabiished more firmly than ever. For 
Mty years longer, this party nilcd the state with equal 
Inoderation and vigour ; no change took place in the 
constitution, and the foreign policy of Florence vae 
witc and sncccseful : she cuTl)«d by tume tlic Dukes of 
Hilun snd the King of Naples, besides conquering Pisa 
for hcrwif. The ieadera of the period were Tommaeo 
degli Albizzi and Niccolii da Uzzano, after wliom come a 
iDOTe impmdent chief, Rinaldo, a son of the former. 

This j'Qungman waa unfortunate enough tafindhim- 
•rlf matched against Cosmo de' Mediei, whose wealth 
a&d popularity were now at their height. In 1433, 
iMolving to crush his rival, Albizzi failed in getting him 
executed, though he procured his bantsliment. Next 
yrar, the friends of the Medici obtained from the people 
the recall of their leader, whereupon Rinaldo and bis 
partisans were exiled in their turn. 

Cosmo, now the acknowledged head of the ruling' 
p«rty, was an enl%htened and far-seeing man, and, for 
his tinirs, even virtuous, if virtue can be held consistent 
with cuch political schemes as his. The severity of his 
"■" Uonfor many years towords tlu'ir defeated ei 
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according to the rule of the day ; hut the whole coarse of 
his conduct was steadily directed towards breaking in the 
people for the yoke of hereditary monarchy. In imita- 
tion of a dangerous precedent which had been set by 
the Albizzi in their attack on him^ Cosmo established a 
Balia ; that is, a Commission embracing a considerable 
number of citizens, to which a general parliament tem- 
porarily intrusted the whole sovereignty of the republic, 
expressly specifying among its prerogatives those of ba- 
nishing citizens, and of nominating to all offices of state. 
By the assistance of his skilful ally Neri Capponi, with 
whom the public odium of acting as hk tool was 
shared by the vain and pompous Luca Pitti, he con- 
trived to keep up the balia, with only one stormy 
interval, till his death, which took place at an advanced 
age in 1463. The obsequious signoria inscribed on his 
grave the title of " Father of his Country." 

His son Pietro, a man of ordinary intellect, a cripple 
and invalid, delegated his inherited influence to a 
committee of five friends, who administered both the 
republic and the funds of the Medici, for their own 
advantage as well as for that of Pietro and his house. 
The quarrels of their leaders, Soderini and Pitti, would 
not be worth mentioning, were it not that in 1465 they 
enabled the people for one year, their last, to elect their 
officers by lot in the constitutional form. Next year 
a parliament was summoned which, partly bribed, and 
partly terrified by armed soldiers who surrounded the 
great square, voted a new balia. The free election of 
the magistrates was never restored, and from 1466 the 
commonwealth may be considered as fallen. 

Pietro dying in 1469, his sons Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
both under age, were received by the partisans of the 
family as the chiefe of the state. The boys, however, 
devoted to youthful pleasures, willingly left the admi- 
nistration to their father's five friends, who dazzled the 
eyes of Florence and of all Italy by a lavish magnificence 
in shows and national works, similar to that by which 
the early Roman emperors stupified their degenerate 
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tAjects. An msnirecUon under Bernardo Nordi was 
■uppoiied b^ thu people, aad its leader being takea 
IB beheaded. 

) new princea inciirreil a greater risk in a mora 
IB coiiEpiTacy, whiQli coincided in date with several 
other plots ^ainat Italian despot^ and waa niorted by 
Mrcumatances i^tnini<ntly cliantcteristio of the country 
" d the age.* When Giuliano tlie younger of the two 
d attained majority, hia brother and he took away 
_ te goTemment from tlie friends selected by their fether. 
[Among these bad been Andrea do' Fazzi, who lefl nine 
desceudanla, eons and grandsons, one c>f which latter 
had married a daughter of Pietro de' Medici. The Pazsi, 
who, like their greater Idnamen, were a house of mer- 
duuits, wealtliy and ambitious, bitterly resented tlie 
jealou^ of the two brothers. The Pope, Sixtiis IV., an 
unscrupulous politician, not disinclined to favour free- 
dom when it did not affeat hia own power, approved the 
eon^iracy which the diacontented fiunily had formed, 
quieted tlie scruples of one or two conscientious ploU 
l«s, gave them Siilviati tlio archbishop of Pisa as a 
coac^ntor, ami promised tlicm the papal troops to sup- 
port the revolution when the Medici should have been 
osaaEsinati^d. Tlie attempt waa fixed to take place on 
the 26th of April 1478, in tte cathedral, while the 
brothers should be bearing moss ; the elevation of the 
host waa to be the signal for the blow ; two laymen 
undertook to despatch Giuliano, but a third, a captain 
of mercenaries, who hod engaged for Lorenzo, shuddered 
and drew back when the chureli waa named as the scene 
of the murder, Hia part in the tragedy waa therefore 
undertaken by two priests. When the moment arrived, 
Giuliano, at the first atab, fell dead before the altar; 
bat Lorenzo, missed hy his assassins, escaped into the 
awriaty. The frienda of the Medici gathered, and at- 
tacked the diaconcerted eouspirators ; the archbiahop 
and the PaKKi were banged from the windows of the 



Palazzo Vecchio, and two hundred other FiorentitiM 
■were speedily executed aa accomplices in tile plot. Tin 
pope exeammunicated Lorenzo for having slain a, chaich- 
man, and made war ua him, assisted by the king «( 
Haples ; but Florence was saved from destruction by 
the arttiil temporising of its ruler, and by a d 
the Tnrks on the Neapolitan coast at Otranto. 

LoreiiKo lost no time in completing the aubjection <i 
his country. He abolished the two national couDdl%.' 
Babatitnting for them a permanent Senate of BSTentf i 
jnembcrs, nominated by himself, who appointed 
public officers, imposed taxes, administered the finaoci _. 
and relieved their refined and literary master from tbc 
constant drudgery of government. He assun 
approaching to those of monarchy; ho was the" Prince! 
of Florence, and was addressed with the most subntiniTe 
doforence. His re^ vas, upon the whole, equitable, 
liberal, and wise ; eminently so, indeed, when it Is com- 
pared with the tyranny esurciscd at that tiinebymoatof 
the surrounding despots. His court was the asylum of 
awakening philosophy, literature, and art ; and these pw- 
suila have cast around his usurpation a spell of gloqr 
■which the Bcliolar would be reluctant to see destroyedi 
The prudent moderation of his rule, and tlte intere^^, 
Tncillation of opinion which then prevailed in Ital)*. 
and which, heralding the Kcformation, hod extended to 
religion, arc initAnced in the tolerance long yielded lotbB: 
eloquent Dominican Savonarola, who preached openly in 
TuBcany, with the aid of many brethren belonging ta bb 
order, a reform in the church, as well as the eniaacip£> 
tion of the Italian states. Lorenzo on his death-bed sent 
for him, conlessed himaelf, and craved absolution. Tin 
friar was bold enough to refuse the sacraments to tHe 
usurping prince, nnleaa he should restore ireedom to hb 
country : the prince had the courage to die a soTereijp 
and unabsolved. He expired in his forty-fourth year, in 
1402, at his beantiful country-seat of Careggi ; and, six 
jeats later, Savonarola was burnt alivD in the gnat 
square of Florence, i.,. ir 



Thf Piaans, who, in the eleventh eontury, accepted a 
fnuit of Corsica as a lief of the Holy See, were able to 
ntpel the Saracens, and under thi'ir rule the island was 
ftadalixed. After the bottle of Ateloria hod annihilated 
their power, they, in 1300, formally reHigned the proTinee 
' A Genoese, who, however, were not able to conso- 
■ their authority for very many years. They re- 
led masters of it till the eighteenth centuiy ; but 
11idratvererule,suui:ec(lingtheinildgavemnientofPiii^ 
Jang waited fierce insurrections, in which some faclirais 
Aampted tootabli^ national independence, while otherg 
d the kings of Spain in enforcing claims, raised 
a charter of Pope Boniface VIII. It onght to be 
ineittioned that from 14fi3 Corsica properly belonged, . 
ti) tile stjtte of Genoa, but to the Genoese Bank of 
it George, to which the auUiaritica were obligi^ to 

fiti nivenues in security of unpaid debts, 
; Corsicans charged their new masters with a ayste- 
violation of tboae privileges, which werecovcnantGd 
they wereallowedtoocGupythe island. Thesewere 
[lowing. The people were to he governed by their 
OMu tode of laws, the Statuto di Corsica ; and in the sa- 
pmne court half of the judges were to be natives and half 
Genoese. The province was to lie administered, undor 
the superintendence of the Genoese Senate, by the aii- 
oient magistracy, who seem to have been the same to 
WlKim the CoTsican writers gave the name of Caporatl. 
These were eighteen native noblm elected periodically 
by the inhahiCanta, one of whom, called Uie Orator, re- 
•ided at GenoA, and represented the island in the seuati!. 
Ko lax was to be inipoaed without being approved by 
■■» eighteen; and for salt, a goremmont monopuly, no 
a be exacted above a certain n 




1160, (un, ii. p. IH. Cam- 
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Tbe hjsloiy of Sanlinia in the middle ages was veiy ' 
Qmilar to that of its neighlxfur. Earlj in the elevcnlk 
century, the Pisaiis and Genoese jointly attacked tbe 
Uoori^ settlements on ita ahorea ; and in 1050, tha 
infidels being completely expelled, the province wm 
divided into fiefs, which were apportioned among nobla 
fiuniliee belonging to both cities. Frederick II. erected 
it into a nominal kitigdom for bis natural son, the aa- 
fortunate Heinsins ; bat the only change which UxM' 
place in the actual possession was the nsurpadon of tlM 
whole island by the Pisana, who lost it wiUi their othc^ 
conquests after their defeat at Meloria ; and & gtant If 
the Arogonese kin^, isued by the libeTal Pope fionifaofi' 
was made egectual by Alfonso in 1326, t 

In 1354, Pedro tho Cruel of AragoD, who had jost* 
completed at home his reforms of the Cortes, established 
a representative constitution in Sardinia. Tbe parii*' 
inent, which was called the Stamenti, was divided into* 
three chambers, containing respectively the barons, tht' 
prelates, and the deputies of the towns. For adminis^ 
trative purposes the island bad been formed, in tha 
eleventh century, into four provinces, Cagliari, Arbore^ 
Torres, and Gallura ; tho government of each beioJT 
intrusted hereditarily to a separate lord, who waa calleA' 
the Giudicc or Judge, and was a Feudatory of the psn»£ 
mount sovereigns. Tbe mutual jealousiea and persona)^ 
ambition of tliese officers, who were preserved by thtr- 
Spaniards till towards the close of the middle age*^ gav# 
rise to many sceuea of wild warfare ; but tbe only IncI-' 
dent which calls for not ice is the promulgation, in 13BJV 
of the code called the Carta di Logo, wliich ia etill th8> 
law-book of the Sards. It waa planned by an ambitiomi 
and energetic woman, Eleonora, tbe hereditary " Gin- . 
dicessa" of Arhorea. At length the Aragouese tdng^ 
sending a Spanish nobleman to reside constantly hS' 
Viceroy, divided the island under Iiim into two govern-'^ 
meuts, those of Cagliari and Logudoro, whose adinini»- 
trators were sometimes natives. Local magistrates were 
appointed, called Podesta or Capudianu, subordinate to 
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tbe Royal Ykar and other supreme judges^ civil and 
criminal.* 



THE POLITICAL STATE OF ITALY IN 1500. 

In the last years of the fifteenth century, the politics 
of Italy underwent a violent revolution. The greater 
part of Christendom was now formed into a few exten- 
sive monarchies. France had become at length one con- 
solidated reahn, the English having been expelled, and 
the Yassals of the crown subdued; the kingdoms of 
Spain were united under Ferdinand and Isabella ; and 
the Emperor Maximilian, possessing Austria and Bur- 
gundy, vigorously asserted the decayed prerogatives 
of the imperial crown. All these powers cast longing 
eyes on the paradise of Europe ; and the passage of the 
Alps in 1494 by Charles VIII. of France, the vain son 
of the crafty Louis XI., was the first act in that long 
diama of foreign aggression, which has not yet reached 
its catastrophe. 

Among the plains of the north, Lodovico Sforza the 
Moor, first regent and then duke of Milan, acted as the 
pioneer of the French. Venice, standing selfishly neu- 
tial, compelled the Este in Ferrara and the Gonzaga in 
Manfna. to do SO likewise. Farther south, the invaders 
were unsuccessfully resisted by a league embracing the 
Angonese king of Naples, Pope Alexander VI., and the 
iwMrnhml republics of Tuscany ; these last being headed 
by Florence, then subject to the showy and unwise 
Pietro II., the son of Lorenzo de' Medici. The armies 
of Charles overran the whole peninsula, and the next 
few years were fruitful in bloodshed and vicissitudes. 

In 1500, Louis XII., the new king of France, pos- 
aeased the duchy of MUan, to which he asserted, on in- 
sufficient grounds, a hereditary right, through one of 
his female ancestors. Frederic, the last Aragonese king 

• Smyth's SardinU, chapter i. 1828. GrsBvii Thesaur. Sicilis, 
torn. XT. ; Apparatas ad Vitalis Annales, d. 35-38. The native 
writers ire Manno and Delia Mannora, both in 1626. 
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of Naples, had reconquered the Two Sicilies, but had no 
hope of retaining them unless he should be assisted by 
his kinsman Ferdinand of Spain. Florence, having ex- 
pelled the Medici in 1494, was fully occupied in prepar- 
ing to defend her regained freedom. Pope Alexander, 
through the services of his infamous son Cesar Borgia, 
had reduced the rebellious vassals of the See in Romag- 
na, but had extreme difficulty in preventing the re-estfr- 
blishment of petty tyrannies in the towns. Venice 
followed her former policy, which was imitated by her 
neighbours of Ferrara and Mantua, as also by the princes 
in Piedmont. 

The knell of freedom in Italy had already rung ; and, 
when her history shall next address us, its voice will 
sound like lamentation over the dead. But, while we 
watched her national independence during its tempestu- 
ous struggle of centuries, we have been in danger of 
forgetting that there then arose monuments 3'^et more 
illustrious than principalities or commonwealths, — ^that 
fruits then were gathered fairer still than those of politi- 
cal glory. Now, therefore, turning aside for a while, from 
scenes of public tumult, we enter the garden of Italian 
literature and art, a romantic nook yet unexplored in 
our pilgrimage through the region of the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
lUUmn Literature in the Middle Ages. 

▲.D. lOOO^A.D. 1500. 

FiEST Pkeiod : — The Elsysnth and Twelfth Centuries :-~ 

Tbe Scholastic Philosophy — Schools of Law — Chronicles The 

New Italian Language — Early Sicilian Poetry. Sscond Pe- 
EiOD : — The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries : — 
Mental Character of the Times — The Learning of the Thirteenth 
Centmry — Saint Thomas Aquinas — The Gulden Legend— Rise 
•f the Italian Uniyersities — Troubadours — Sordello the Man- 
tuaii — Frederic the Second — Pietro dalle Vigne— Prose Writers 
~-J)aMte Alighieri — His Life and Works — His Divina Commedia 
— Its Character — Analysis of its Plan — The Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso — Petrarch and Boccaccio — Their Classical Stu- 
dies—Petrarch's Life and Works — His Love- Poems — Boccac- 
cio's Minor Works— His Decameron — Other Novelists — Sae> 
flbati^-'Floreniine Chroniclers — Dino Compagni and the Villani. 
TaiED Peeiod : — The Fifteenth Century : — An Age of 
&iuUtion — Printing introduced in Italy — The First Fifty Years 
«— Poggio — The Classical Scholars — Wandering Minstrels and 
Chividrous Romances — The Age of Lorenzo the Magnificent^^ 
Philosophy in Florence — Politian's Learning and Poetry — Lo- 
renzo's Poems— Chivalrous Romances at Court — Pulci's Mor. 
gante Maggiore— Its Anomalous Character — Boiardo's Orlando 
Innamorato— Its Rudeness and Originality. 

FIRST PERIOD. 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

In the two centuries which are here classed together, 
we stand at the threshold of Italian literature. The 
time was one neither of sluggishness nor of performance, 
but of active and earnest preparation ; and therefore it 
cannot be properly classed either with the dark ages or 
with the magnificent era of the revival. It witnessed 
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in Italy, as yrc havs seen, three great events ; the e«t*- 
blisluntot of the coclesiaatical sujiremacy, the etaaa- 
cipation of the imperial cities, and the foundation of the 
Norman dynasty. Each of these occurrences had iU 
peculiar influence on mental cultivation, and the effectt 
were Btrikingly apparent in the twelfth ctntary.* 

The church was BDpportcd, in tlie European courtt, by 
a few men wlio united political activity with knowledga 
and literary skill much beyond those of their predeccMon. 
Among such, the highest place belongs to two Italian 
ecclesiastica of tho eleventh century, auccc»dvely wvk- 
bishops of Canterbury ; Lanfronc, a Favion, whom Wil* 
liam the Conqueror brought with him from Nonnand/; 
and his successor Anselm. Other churchmen devoted 
thimuclvcs, in the closet, to theology and its kindled 
Kiences, espcuially dialectics and other branches of nw- 
taphysics. To Etudente af this class, flourishing in thefirri 
half of the twelfth century, belongs the rise of the bcIm- 
lastic philosophy, which found its Glements(8o far as tfant 
were or^nal) in tbo works of Fictro Lombordo, luiw 
named " The Master of Sentences." The less ambilioui 
monks continued to indite chronicles and legends ; while 
nme of them employed themselves less creditably ia 
foretelling tiiture events. The most famous of the pn>* 
phets was the Abbot Joachim, a Cistercian of GJ*- 
brio, who in 1190 hazarded his reputation by pramidng 
in Sicily, to Ceenr de Lion and Philip of Prance, eon- 
plete success in the third crusade. 

The earliest literary fruits of independence in the 
cities, were legal seminaries and historical chronklM 



leading >iilharilie> on Italian litirnturc UT tli«a:- 
biugrnphj, Tirmboithi'i volBminuoi Slori* della L«tt 
IDS ; tor critieB] anilyiin, G'uigaene't Hiiifliri Liltn 
Bnd iti oontiauBtiun by Salfli imd for criticion' so ■ 
iDlhon. Si>maQdi-> Littcnture du Midi da VSm 
i.I»1iuiworki<triltsn evljia 
and Qbadrio i aatA % inor* tn 
tfclian litoraFdro, vhich njaya coniiderat ' 
I, coBtiiiiied by Ugoni. Therr i> iW Hi 
1 edition, 1834}, by .Miffri at Mumch. 
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Barenna hod its law-school, adorncil till the year 1072 by 
the canomst Saint Peter Damian. Tiie more celebrated 
ai^ademy of Bologna ^as founded about the end of tha 
(leventh centuiy by Imerius ; and the Bologneae Glosaa- 
toragave reputation to it for a century and a lulf longer, 
spreading the Roman law over Europe, and sending to 
England, VacariuB, one of the ablest among them. Many 
ciric chronicles of this period are extant, the earliest of 
which waa composed in the time of Gregory VII. 

Naples and Sicily also produced ebraniclca, which are 
nninerous ; and this region, indeed, during the partial 
exemption from wars which it owed to the establishment 
of the duchy of BencTentum, had been less deeply jgno- 
nuit than tite rcmnlnder of the country. If the wide 
mmmerce and splendid cultivation of AmolR be apo- 
crypbal, tlie merit of the medical school at Salerno is not 
M. It had existed from the tenth centuiy, borrowing ita 
rules from the science of the Saracens, and 
most famous establishment of the kind in Europe till 
it was ruined by the new studies of the universities. 

But the southern provinces did even m 
We have yet seen no living language in Italy ; for pi 
phets, di vines, statesmen, chronidcrs, and physicians, t 
used the barbarous IdCin of fheiT times. When the Ita- 
lian tongue began to form itaelf, Naples and Sicily were 
the seata of its infancy ; the latest Norman sovereigns 
were, in their luxurious and half-oriental court, its firat 
patrons ; and poetry waa of course its earliest applica- 
tion. The oldest verses which have been recovered 
in any dialect of the modem Italian, ore the rude Sici- 
lian rhymes attributed to Cinllo of Alcamo, which, 
from their naming the groat Saladin as alive, must have 
been written about or before 1193, the year of his 
death. The progress of the language till it reached 
the point at which we are ne^tt to take it up, must be 
IrMned from other Bourcee tlian these pages ; but ita 
general character, as a corrupted Latin, is admitted in 
■11 the theories, and the chief question is, the amount of 
niption it tocuived from the Germanic tongues. 
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HE UIDDLE AGES. 
SECOND PERIOD. 

These ages in Italy combine within their linitta more 
of the great and the beautiful, the heroic and the gniltjT,' 
more of intellectuni nativity wedded M IntGllectual wmIc- 
nesa, than any other period of her history. We have' 
seen this sinffular union exemplified in her politick' 
vieiEsitudea : it is not less vividly dispkycd in the bos^ 
of hei litcnture. The grand ivarka of the period tm 
those of the Trecentiati, as their conntrymen call them,, 
that is, the wriCera in the fourteenth century, Dant^i 
Petrareh, and Boccaccio ; but the spirit which pcrvadw 
the compositions of these illustrious men was extneted' 
irom that wild medley of Irreconcilable cletneuta, which 
hovered around them like the spectres of b goblin^ 
cave, a vision whose gloom seemed even to tliickeu afl 
time rolled on. The religion of those ages began witk' 
the stem dissent of the Albigensea and other reformeiB,! 
with the consequent alarm of the ehurch, and with tin 
institution of the two mendicant orders, to resist tlie 
torrent of heterodoxy ; and it thence proceeded in s 
temper strangely combined, in which the implicit de^ 
votion inspired by the miracle-working saints, and 
the dogmatizing theology taught by the schoolmet^ 
were alike counteracted by a secret unbelief, wbieh' 
increased with the increasing study of the classics, anit 
was for from uncommon in the fourteenth centniyi 
Science was then a mixture of knowledge, acutencM^ 
and deplorable ignorance. Its horizon was wide, eveil 
wider tliaii it is in modem times ; but the mediuiri 
through which it saw every object was false and bx^ 
citing. To the eye of the philosophical stndent in thi 
middle ^^s, the world resembled a wide and lofty hal^ 
lightedonly by the waveringfiameofawngletaper. Thi 
metaphysicians applied their skilful dialectics to attempt! 
at discovering unattainable facta ; the followers of natn- 
ral Bcianco venerated equally the dreams of the alche- 
mkU and the prophecies of the judicial astrologers, bo 
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of n'hoin, like Ceceo of Ascoli in thJH age, expiated 
U the stake, not the vanity uf their art, hut its rash 
intrueiotis within the pale of tlie liogmatioa! theology. 
The political aspect of the times has been alreHiiy sketuh- 
ed ! and its wild irregularity has exhibited, amidst a 
^ntncu rudely steta, much of that moral comiptioa 
whii'h was so common in every shape from murder to 
dehauchery, and which the authorities of the thurch in 
caiu attempted to check, while its members individually 
were ot^D worse sinners than the laymen. Italian 
po«ti7, or at all events that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was the voice of an in&nt^language, and borrowed 
frron the Proven^ Troubadours, then in their full 
honour, many of ifa forma and very much of its spirit. 
Tlie popular activity of the lepuhlies still &ee, was 
rivalled or surpassed, in its patronage of native genius, 
by all thB sovereigns from one end of the land to the 
other, — from the Suabian kiuga in Naples and their 
epoilers of Anjou, to the Ferrareso princes of Este and 
the Veronese Scaligeri among the roots of the Alps, 

It is necessary to become acquainted with a few de- 
tails regarding tlie learning of the thirteenth century, 
•B introductory to our review of the lighter studies. 
The schoiaatie philosophy was perfected ; and the chief 
ctcdituf that severe system of mt;ntal training belong to 
" The Angelic Doctor," Samt Thomas Aquinas (1226 — 
1274), whose noble birth at Aquino, hia boyish entrance 
into the Dominican order, his self-denying absorption ia 
religious and scientific study, and his death at the roman- 
tic abbey of Fosssnuuva near Terracina, form together a 
complete picture of the lives led by the early schoolmen,*' 
None of the other metaphysical theologians call for 
notice, if we except the Tuscan friend and rival of St 
Thomas, the Franciscan saint, Buonawentura (1221 — 
1274), The works of these two canonized doctors were 

• ConsgU (in Ihe Enfii:lniwdi» MelrapoliMnB, part 37) Dr 
""' — "■ — '" Life ft ThoQiAs Aquinai, and itt ucompBii"' *--^ •- 
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mainly intended for the clergy : the mass of the laitj 
received different instruction. Thongh the miracles of 
hoth the philosophical saints were set up as jomt 
evidences of orthodoxy hy the church, they were 
pitted) hy the Dominicans and Franciscans, against each 
other ; and the temper of the deigy, and ignorance of 
the laymen, may he estimated from the famous *'Grolden 
Legend " of Saints and Martyrs, compiled, late in the 
thkteenth century, hy a Grenoese friar named Jacopo 
Da Voragine. 

The study of the Latin language now hecame a little 
more accurate ; Greek and the Oriental tongues were 
loosely learned hy some ecclesiastics ; and the great Ita- 
lian imiversities were oi^anized hefore the end of the 
fourteenth century. To the law-school of Bologna were 
added faculties of -medicine and arts hefore 1300; and 
a theological &culty, instituted hy Innocent VI., com- 
pleted the institution. The university of Padua was 
founded in 1222 by teachers and scholars from Bologna, 
who emigrated in one of the frequent feuds with the 
citizens. The university of Pisa was originally endowed 
hy the corporation in 1838, and erected by a papal bull 
in 1344. These establishments were at first voluntary 
associations of students, brought and kept together by 
the reputation of particular teachers. Other Italian 
academies of some eminence in the thirteenth and foup- 
teenth centuries, can be reckoned up to the number of 
at least eleven, some of which had patents as universi- 
ties, and most of them embraced the university-curricu- 
lum. The list includes a law-school at Rome, opened 
by Innocent IV., and a university at Naples, founded by 
Frederic II. in 1224. Both Bologna and Padua had 
chairs for judicial astrology.* 

The oldest notices which the thirteenth century offers 
in the poetical history of Italy, relate visits paid by 

* See Tiraboschi ; or, for fuller details, Savigny, Geschichte 
des Rechts, vol. iii. chap. 21 : aud vol. iv. chaps. 2(5, 27, 28, and 36. 
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minitiels horn the south of Fiance, and give half-fabu- 
loofl accounts of a few Italian Troubadours, who have 
kft some fragments in the Proyen9al language. The 
most fionous of these were three : — ^Bartolommeo Giorgi 
of Venice, who died in Castile, where his legend makes 
him fall in love with the king's daughter ; his friend 
Bomfiwio Calvi, a Grenoese ; and the still more celebrated 
Sordello of Mantua, whose apocryphal history creates 
him the ]>aladin of valorous troubadours.* His ^ her* 
mit-ahadow " it is that guides Dante into purgatory .t 
Soidello is said to have composed verses in Italian: 
but he had been preceded by a royal poet, the unfor- 
tonate Frederic II., some of whose rhymes are extant ; 
and the king's example was imitated by his versatile 
and accomplished chancellor, the lawyer Pietro delle 
l^gne, who, in the year 1249, perished by his own hand 
after his master had put out his eyes, upon a charge, true 
or fidae, of conspiracy and treason. Between that time 
and the end of the century, many new poets arose, 
duefly Sicilians and Tuscans, whose remaining works, 
rade and but seldom touching, do not call for criticism. 
It 18 enough if we remark, that the language in their 
hands already appears in a shape scarcely differing from 
ita classical one in the succeeding age ; — ^that they bor- 
lowed from the troubadours their cold conceits, and many 
of their forms, especially that of the Canzone, which 
itOl continues to be an authorized vehicle of Italian 
lyrical poetry ; — and that the Sonnet also appears be- 
fore 1300, having apparently been invented in Sicily. j: 
Dante's praise induces mention of his dearest friend 
Grnido Cavalcanti, and of his teacher Brunetto Latini^ 
both of whom flourished in this era. The miscellane- 
OOB knowledge contained in the ** Tesoro " of Brunetto 
was couched in the French tongue ; and his versified 
** Teaoretto " has been supposed, on plausible grounds, to 

* The detail! are collected and criticised by Tiraboschi, torn. 
ir. Ub. iii. cap. 2. 
t Pvgatorio, eanto vi, r. 72. 
t GtBfueni, tome i. ehapitre 6. 
TOL. n. N 
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have furnished to big illustrioas pupil tlie skeleton of 
the greatest among Italian poema.* Prose literature 
now, aa well as poetry, assumed the living language ; and 
two writers belonging to the same time may be 
(ddereil as the founders of Italian history : — Matteo Sp>- 
netlo of Naples, whose work ends witii 1281, aud the 
Florentine Ricor<tano Malespini, who died about that 
year, leaving a chronicle whose style has been pro- 
nounced a model of the ahnplu Tuscan. 

Before the end of that century, Dante or DoiBiitB 
Alighieri (12S5— 1321) had not only formed his maniux 
of thought and writing, hut hod probably composed ft 
part of his immortal poem. He was the son of a dis- 
tinguished Florentine &mily ; he enjoyed the best edu-< 
cation which the city afforded ; and, while his owa 
temper and that of the day concurred In leading him 
into profound theological study, his classical purauitv 
■were clearly directed by a higher taste than that of 
his age, as is especially evinced by his admiration dC 
Virgil. A boyish attachment to Beatrice PortinsB' 
was converted, by her death in 1390, into a sentiment 
of religious adoration ; and the sad imagination of tUK, 
poet ever afterwards turned to his youthful Iotb, m 
the source alike of his creative genius and of the bt/g- 
pinosa for which he hoped in another world. Thea^ 
however, were but dreams, and did not restrain th* 
Florentine burgher from action. He was engt^ed in 
the wars of the republic during the very year of Bea^ 
trice's death ; he rose £rom rank to rank ; in 1291 hft 
contracted a marriage which proved every way unhappyf 
and at the age of thirty-five ho was elected one (rf tW 
Priors. A quarrel between the two G-uclf divisions^ tiw 
Neri and Bianchi, gave rise to some severe sentenct^ iil 
which Alighieri, himself attached to the latter faetiollt 
was accused of jiortiality in office ; the pope, Bonifan 
VIII^ fearing this party, into which many of the old 

* GiDguesc, tome ii. chap. viii. lect. 1. 
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Ghibetlines had entered, aaujteU Charles of Valois in 
Mstoring hy force the exiled Neri. In 1302, the poet 
was sentenced to banishment and conhecatiou ; and a 
subsequent judgment condemned him and hia friends 
to be burned alive if captured. Tlie remaining- tvrenty 
yeaia of his life were spent in wnndering, jKiyerty, and 
torrow. His iaction having in vain attempted to recon- 
quer Florence hy their own arms, and by the aid of the 
puiperor Henry VII. of Luxembourg, Dante roamed 
from the court of the Seals at Verona, through most 
of the northern provinces of Italy, and even as far as 
Pflrifl ; and at length died brokfii-hcartcd ot Ravenna 
nnder tbe protection of ita lord, Guido da Polenta, 

He left compositions both in prose and verse, in Latin 
■nd Italian, His Sonnets and Canzoni have a merit 
which is only eclipsed by that of his own great poem, 
TLc " Vita Nuova" consists of those verses which he 
devoted to Beatrice, both befo>re and after her death, 
^^uid which he connects by a prose narrative, embellished 
^^^^ many flights of imagination, detailing the ciicum- 
^^Bpeea in which the rhymes were severally composed, 
^^^H " Convtto" or Banquet, is & long mystical com- 
^^Jwtary on three of his Canzoni. Besides these works 
in the modem tongue, he wrote two in Latin, In the 
timtise " De Monarchia," addressing himself to Henry 
TQ., he endeavours to prove the benefits of a uni- 
vcnol empire, the right of th« Romans to exercise it, 
and its immediate dependence on God, without recourse 
to the popes or other divine vicara. The unfinished 
essay " Dc Vnlgari Eloquentii," ruktcs the history of 
the netv Italian language, and criticises some of the 
poems which had been already composed in it. The 
di*trvst which the writer entertained oa to tlie capabi- 
lities of the spoken tongue is ahown by the Cict, that be 
began in Latin hexameters his great poem, the " Divina 
Coinmedia," wliich, aa rewritten, became the highest 
nodel of the modem language. 

This extrnoidinary work, which places Dante's name 
first among those of all ItaUau focU) ancient or modem. 
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nnd nearly fliat amoDg oLI the poets of Cliristian Europe, 
deacribeSjinoDt liundred cantos,aviBioiiof the three Ca- 
tholic worlds of the dead,— Hell, Purgatury, and Heaven, 
— allotting, besidea an introductory canto, thirty-three 
cantofl to each. It is irapoBaihie to dketch its plan briefly, 
and at tlie same time to «shibit, with any fairness, the 
cliarocter of the genius which it displays ; anil we must 
recollect at the outset, tliat it is the colouring of parti- 
cular scenes which gives to the poem iU most obviona 
charm, and that the age in which it waa conceived w«s 
one marked by partial knowledge, by unrefined taste in 
literature, by infancy in art, and by almost demoniacal 
passLona in the intercourse of life, bath pubhc and private* 
In politica, Danto is at once a worshipper of freedon^ 
and a Gliibelline or enemy of the popedom ; in reli- 
gion he ia by turns a scholastic disputer, an adoriiw 
mystic, a stem reproacher of ccclcsiasticiU vices. In 
better times he would hnTe been a patriotic Florentine ; 
but hia wronga, his hatreds, and his party attachment^ 
master, at every struggle, his love tor his country, of 
which indeed there remains little except a ^kly longuig 
tor its soil, mixing strangely with a universal scoin (rf 
itainlmbitants. The utterance which is incessantly given 
to these personal feelings, often at the expense of mncli 
that is sacred and good, is the most unpleaaing featnfe 
in the composition ; but the very same peculiarity coj(- 
tributcB not a little to give it that air of reality which it 
80 impressively wears. Its ruling puetical character is 
that of stem sublimity, abrupt, concentrated, never 
vagne though often wild, sometimes melting into over- 
flowing tenderness, and every where seen through a 
cloud of imagery, whose shapes are sketched with as- 
tonishing brevity, yet with unexcelled picturesqueness. 
The first canto, introductory to tlie whole work, de- 
scribes the circumatancea in which the supposed vision 
presented itself. The poet, in the year 13O0, lows his 
vay by night in a gloomy mountainous wood, the situ- 
ation of which he cannot tell, nor how he come thither. 
At daybreak hia path ia obstructed by three beasts of 
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^^H^, ^m whom he ib rescued by tliF figure of n luan 
^Hfto is hoarse as if by reason of long silence. The pro* 
^^pbtor, declaring himself to be Virgil, oSleTs to guide bis 
^Upil throDgfa the world of shajlaws. 

In the second canto, which is properly the opening of 
the Inferno or first division, the two pilgrims commence 
llieir mysterious journey. Virgil informs Dante that, 
in the limbo where he with other virtuous heathens 
rvposed, he had been accosted by a beautifiil female, 
descending from the bowers of the blessed, who had 
ordered him to succour tlie friend who loved her. The 
third canto opens abruptly with the terrible words of the 
celebrated inscription. The poet's eye is caught by it bh 
he looks up to a gate which iacee him, the entrance to the 
place of punishment.* Virgil stretches out his hand to 
hiin,and they enter the unblest aiwde. Sounds of grief and 
anger meet die ear, a confused tumult like that of the de- 
sert in a whirlwind. They are in the region appropriated 
to those, both men and ongels, who have lived without in- 
femy, yet without praise, — those who have neither stood 
nor fallen.'t' The adventurers next reach a gloomy 
river which shuts in the everlasting prison, where, while 
the grim ferryroan refuses to convey them across, the 
ground shakes, and a wind rises &om its l>osom, through 
which flashes a red light. Dante tails in a swoon, and, 
awakened by a clap of thunder, finds himself transported 
' e other side of the flood, and gaziug down into the 
k ehyn, from which ascend cries of agony. 
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He figures his hell as consisting of nme concentrks 
circles, one below another, converging like the steps of 
an amphitheatre, or the interior of a hollow cone, and 
terminating in the centre of the earth. The poets are 
already in the first or uppermost circle, in which, nol 
tormented, hut grieving with eternal sighs, are the souls 
of the heathen, of InfiEmts, and the rest of the unbi^ 
tized. From a bright illumination shining through the 
gloomy crowd, there approach to salute Virgil four 
honoured shades. Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan, who 
admit Dante as a sixth into ** that fjEunous company.** 
In a fresh green meadow, surrounded by a sevenfold 
fortification and a moat, are the souls of antique heroes 
and sages, among whom the poet has the courage to 
place, not only the Arab teachers Averrhoes and Avi- 
cenna, but even Saladin himself, the bugbear of Europe 
during the crusading times. 

From the quiet of this circle, Virgil and his pupil 
descend into the second, where the actual torments of 
hell commence. Minos, transformed by the Florentine 
poet, like the other pagan deities, into a strange and grisly 
shape, which is best illustrated by Orcagna's paintings 
at Pisa, sits at the entrance of the circle, and assigns 
to the condemned spirits their places according to the 
measure of their guilt, the worst crimes being sunk 
deepest. This region, deprived of light, is agitated like 
a sea, by winds incessantly crossing each other, and 
wafting with them shrieks and sobs. It is the place of 
carnal sinners, among whom the pilgrim first beholds;, 
hurried backwards and forwards by the tempest, Semi- 
ramis, Dido, Cleopatra, Helen, Achilles, Paris, and the 
knight Tristram. After these comes the group in which 
the poet's pathos has been so justly admired, that of 
Francesca da Polenta (the daughter of his protector- 
Guido), and her lover Paolo di Malatesta of Rimini* 
Neither description nor translation can convey the 
broken-hearted tenderness which breathes throu^ this' 

* Inferno, canto T. 
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lale of guilty love mora guiltily avenged, of lovo stronger 
than death, nncl lusting as itH own etenuil piiniahment. 
While the two condemned Bhades weep before hiin, 
Dante fainta with compaaaion. On recovering, he finda 
himself in the third circle, wlere the gluttonous, tor- 
mented by a demon named Cerberus, lie amidst icy 
mud, while incessant hail and rain pour down on tliem. 
One of them predicts to the exile the future fate of his 
party in Florence. In the fourth cireie, the avaricious 
and prodigal, doomed to tha aame punishment, are 
Tiolently driven against each otlier by incessant gusts 
of wind. In. this wretched crowd are seen many ton- 
Bond heads of priests, cardinala, and popes ; but their 
d^Tadlng vices and the gloomy air make their features 
^■Sdistinguisbable." On the edge of this rdgion tJicre 

~ np a black fountain, diacharging its waters into 
fifth cireie, where it ibnna the river Styx, amidst 
mud of wliich lie, naked and struggling, the soola 

CboBe whose master-sin was anger. 

A barb towed by a demon conveys the voyogere across 
the stagnant expanse, beyond which rise iron walla and 
fiery towers, like the minarets of mosques, from whose 
hattlementa numberless tiends, headed by the furies, 
oppose the cntnuico of a living num. A terrific sound 
hualds the approach of an incensed angel, who, not deign- 
ing to address the poets, touches the gate with a rod, 
on which it flies open. These fortifications shut in the 
city of Dis, which includes the four remaining circles 
of punishment, forming a deeper hell within bell itself 
The mxth cireie, the first of those inner ones, is an im- 
inensG plain covered with tombs, around each of which 
there flicker raging flames, and from beneath the lifted 
covers issue loud lamentations. This is the seat of the 
heresiarchs, among whom Dante converses with the 
brave Florentine Farinata degli Uberti, and learns that 
Frederic II. sufFets in a neiglilouring sepulchre, w&ile 
the kit of the range contains F ' 

' InforDD, cu 
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Within this field of graves jTawns a horrible and [ 
lilential gulf, contuiniD g tlie lust threo circles, respefr- 
ti»dyappro])ruitod to those mho have sinned by violence 
by &Qiid, and by treachery. The seventh circle, giuirde^ 
by the Minotaur and by Centaurs, is fenced with a tiver 
of blood. In the gory stream aie punished those who 
were guilty of outrage against mankind, by practi^^ 
ing tyranny or cruelty ; and among thum are niuoe^ 
Alexander the Great, Dionyaiua, Eccelino, and Atrtih^ 
la the second division of this region, beyond the liver^ 
those who have been by suicide guilty of vblence towaidf 
themeelvet^ are converted into trees with knotty tniukB 
and dark leaves, bearing instead of fruit prickles ana 
poison, and perched on by the hideous harpies. Da;it% 
by ids master's order, plucks a branch, when blood a^ 
oriea issue together from the trunk, out of which tl|f 
aonl of the uufortunute Piutro Belle Vigno spcoka oiM 
proclaims himself innocent of the imputed ticaaoiL] 
Within a ring formed by this spectral forest is q ssndr 
plain, on whieh are scaLterod :iaked shadows, toiinent<4 
by flakes of hre which rain slowly on them, as snow &lu 
on the Alps in a eabn. These have been violent or lebeli 
lions ageuust God ; and next to them, in a etrcBm u 
blood whicli flows through this waste from the tears in 
a giant-statue of Time, are tortured also those who hara 
done violeuee to nature cir to art ; oinong whom a f lao^ 
is assigned to the usurerE.f ^ 

The rocks which bound the seventh cirdo, desqeod <a 
tremendous precipices to the next one, and the rivQT ^^ 
in an awful cataract. A huge demon, called Cr^iy^b 
and personifying Fraud, ascends in obedience to a spell 
naed by Virgil, who then mounts on the monster's bac'^ 
taking his companion in his arms ; and tile hendypoising 
hiinself in the thick and lurid air, sinks with then iXiSpg 
the fece of the cataract, and deposits them at the fact; of 
the clifT, amidst the cries aud fiery glare of the eiglttll 
circle4 Tills gulf, the prison of the fraudulent, is 
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dmJc3 into ten concentric fosses, or " bolgii," eedi of 
which confincB a distinct class of Biimers, the whole eixele 
rewlving the name of Maleholge, It is the favoniitn 
scene of the poet's overwhehning invectives and personal 
siljres on liis enemies. The outer bolgia contains tbe 
deceivers of women, who are constantly chased and lashed 
by devils. The second is the prison of flatterers, whose 
poniahment isfilUiily disgnsting. In the third range are 
tortured those who have committed simony. This foffle 
is perforated with burning apertures, in each of which h 
tfamer is plunged head foremost ; and amongst them 
Dante, with a bitter ingenuity of malice, has contrived 
to place throe contemporary popes, — one dead before the 
thne when the supposed action of his poem is laid, a 
second, still alive at that date, and a third, who was not 
then BO much as elected.* The fourth division bthatof 
the false prophets, who have their heads twisted round to 
their hocks ; and among these wizards our countryman 
Hichael Scott receives due honour.t In the fifth ring, 
those who have committed malversation in office are 
plunged into a lake of boiling pitch ; and in the sixth, 
(he hypocrites walk without ceasing iu slow procession 
doth^ in ponderous leaden capotes, gilded outude, with 
hoods which (like those still worn by l^e religious frater- 
nities of laymen) allow only the eyes to be seen. In the 
seventh botgio, which is reached with difficulty, are the 
thieves, whose punblinicnt is savage. They are continu- 
ally pursued and devonred by serpents, which, themselves 
cnndenincd souls, no sooner destroy their victims tlmn 
they change bodies with them.f Through the eighth 



tin vni., -oi Cknient ' 



pMiiag tu tha «>gbtb ioiie, bilii>i;l} nulau 
Plomm, exult ! tor Ihon » ■Dmhlil]' 
Uut thriven. Ihu o'er land and lei Ih; 
Tbtni betlsit, and Ihj Dimir spreadi qtc 
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valley* flit innumerable masses of flame, each of which 
encloses an evil counsellor.t In the ninth bolgi% an 
those who have sown heresies, dissensions, and scandals ; 
such as Mohammed, his disciple Ali, and others, who aie 
disfigured by horrible wounds and mutilations, j; Beo^* 
trand de Bom, the £unous troubadour, is among them, 
and carries his head in his hand. In i^e tenth and last 
bolgia, various sorts of falsifiers, including coiners, alche* 
mists, and similar deluders, are punished by diseases^ 
such as leprosy, dropsy, and fever.§ 

The pilgrims move on in silence through a thidc 
darkness, when suddenly there is heard the blast of a 
horn, louder than that which the dying Roland blew at 
Roncesvalles ;|| and the poet sees through the gloom 
three portentous shapes like towers. These are three 
giants, Nimrod, Ephialtes, and Antieus, who stand in 
the deep hollow shaft which forms the centre of the 
abyss, but are taller than its sides. Anteus lifts both 
travellers with one hand, stoops with them, and sets 
them down at his feet. They are now in the ninth and 
lowest circle of hell, a wintry lake, where, in four divi. 
sions, traitors are entombed in ice up to the neck, shed- 
ding tears, which freeze on their faces as they &11.1f In 
the first division, called Caina, are treacherous assaasina^ 
among whom are Charlemagne's betrayer Ganelon, and 
Mordred, King Arthur's parricidal son or nephew. The 

— ^ — ~ 

* As, in that season when the son least veils 
His face that lightens all, what time the fly 
Gives way to the shrill gnat, the peasant then. 
Upon some cliff reclined, beneath him sees 
Fire -flies innumeroos spangling o*er the vale, 
Vineyard or tilth, wnere his day-labour lies ; 
With flames so numberless, throughout its space 
Shone the eighth chasm apparent when the depth 
Was to my view exposed. 

CSary, canto zxvi, 
t Inferno, cantos xzvi. xxvii. The story of Guido da Monte* 
feltro is well worthy of notice, on account of its wild legend about 
the flight of Saint Francis with the devil fbr the sinner's sonl, ia 
which the demon is too quick for the saint. 
X Ibid, canto xxviii. § Ibid, cantos xxix. xxx. 

I Ibid, canto xxzL 1 Ibid, canto zxxii. 
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second sphere^ called Antenora, imprisons those who hare 
betrayed their country ; and its principal group is that 
horrible one of the Archhishop Ruggiero and Count 
Ugolino of Pisa, whose fiercely moving story of his own 
deaih and that of his sons in the Tower of Famine 
18 uniTereally considered as Dante's masterpiece.^ In 
Ptolomeay the third icy region, are those who have he* 
tmyed their henefistctors ; and a similar class of sinners 
are found in the fourth, called Giudecca from its chief 
culprit Judas Iscariot, heside whom, oddly enough, are 
placed Brutus and Cassius.t In this last sphere, the 
condemned lie heneath the ice, silent and motionlcifs like 
images ; while over them wave the six wings of Lucifer^ 
a terrific giant, buried up to the middle in the frozen 
maas that fills the central chasm of the earth. 

Virgil, seizing Dante, climbs up the demon's side, 
and thence clambers among the rocks which form the 
roots of the opposite terrestrial hemisphere. A falling 
brook guides tiiem upward ; the sky appears through 
the round opening of a cavern, and they emerge into the 
light of the stars. 

If this naked sketch does injustice even to the Inferno^ 
whose outline, with all its strangeness, is both vast and 
awfully strong, the two other parts of the poem would 
appear to yet greater disadvantage in such a bird's eye 
▼lew. Their leading incidents are few ; theological dis- 
cussions and mystical allegories, frequent in the Pur- 
gatory, become incessant in the Paradise ; and the chief 
pleasure which modem readers can derive from either 
of these sections, must be sought in their richly scattered 
beauties, — ^their firequent glimpses of poetic vision, and 
those many groups which possess dramatic pathos. 

The first nine cantos of the Purgatorio are the most 
attractive. The scene of the action is a lofty moun- 
tain; and around its base, which the wanderers first 
reach on issuing from the gulf, lie valleys, waters, and 
plains^ among which linger the souls of the mdolent, 

* Inferno, eanto xzxiii. -f* Ibid, canto xxxIt. 
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and other spirits not yet permitted to commence tlieir 
courae of purification. On approaching thia spot, and 
at the very opening of the poem, Dante breaks out into 
a burat of rapturous deDigh^ which clothes every objo* 
around him with celestial loveliness. Thcskyisdeepi}' 
coloured like oriental sapphire ; Venus, the Mr planflt 
of love, sheds her BmUe over the cast ; and high at tM 
pole gleam four mysterious stats, never yet seen hy 
mortal eye since they had shone on Adam's paradise.^ 
Cato of tltica conducts the travellers through this fi. ' 
region. An angel guides across the sea a bark filled with'. 
human souls, who are on their way to the placu of expU> i 
tion, and chant the psaLm of the Israelites released booi i 
bond^e.t The unfortunate Mon&ed of Naples, one of tbo' 
Bonla not yat admitted to sanctifying penance, appeaU 
to heaven irom the sentence of the popes, and chargttf 
Dante with a message of consolation for his daughter.^ 
In the mutual alfcctioa of Sordello the Montaan trou<t' 
badonr, and his counLrymaa Virgil, the poet finds tf < 
theme of scornful indignation against Florence and 09. 
Italy.§ Amidst a green and delightful valley, a groi^ 
of monarchs, who had deferred repentance, repoM and 
aing evening hymns.|| After several other scenes surf' 
apparitions, the gates which enclose the mount opetf : 
like thunder ; the two pilgrims enter ; and instantiy tM 
place resounds with th« sweet strains of the Te Dtunt 
Laudantvs, reminding the Florentine of the organ-pcif 
in churches accompanying the voices of the congi^S' 
tion. IT The sides of the mountain, whiuh have be«i 
now reached, compose Pur^tory proper. They ui 

• PuTgitorio, canto i. 

t Ibia. cBRti a. PhJdi cxii : " In nitu larnfl ile JEgjeVi- 

t Ibid, cante lii. i Ibid, onto li. 

II Now iru Mm hour Uut wikens fond de<ire 
In men at tca^ And meltt tbeir thaagbtfql beait 
Who in the morn hue bid meiit fnsndi ^SHilli 

Thrilli, if he heir the TCBper-h^lUiom fir, 

"" Ibid, canto viii. y. 1 '; f-rj. ' 
T Ibid, canto ix. '^ 
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dividcJ into seven succeB^re terraces, on eacli of whiuh. 
one (if the Bcrea deadly Bins is expiated by a, svmbolii^ 
but corporeal punishment. ThoBLiffi?rer3ari:»iid,but sad 
with hope ; and ever and anon the tup of the sacred hill 
tnmbb;a, and thraice resounda the hyma of the Qloria in 
taeeiHt JJeo, aung by the guardian Bpirita of the place 
wlien tJiey dismiss a purified aoul to the bliits of 
hMTeD.* The reason of the song is explaiii»i by the 
poet Statius, who declares himself to have been secretly 
a Chnetian. On the Buntnut, to which tlie adventurers 
ian« tlirough a wall of flame, is the earthly Paradise ; 
aad upon its verge Dimte lies a whole night, gazing at 
Uu) stars, and beholding a vision of the young Leah, the 
^lobol, in the niiddls ages, of the active life, as Rachel 
Tna uf the contemplative.i' In the last six cantos, amidst 
iJle sylvan sceneiy of Eden, allegorical spectades illus- 
trate the glory uf tlic church ; and, irom a cloud of 
Sowers scattered by angels, Beatrice, the niinstrera 
tarly idol, the inspirer of his song, and identified in his 
BDnl with religion Ills highest study, descends to conduct 
her lover to the bowers of heaven, j: 

In tbe Faradiso, Dante and Beatrice, mystically raised 
by the mere force of aspiration, arc borne firom planet 
to planet, contemplating the happiness of the elect, dis- 
dOBUng' points of tailh, and at laat, in the sun, witnes}- 
tl^ » dioclosure of tlio divine glory, in the midst of 
Khicb the poet breaks off, unable te bear, iar less to 
deaciibe, the entrancing majesty of the revelation. 

The enthusiasm excited by Dante's Viaoa was unir 
MFBal, and seuns to have been roused by the publication 
of fragments before the work was completed.^ His un- 
fortunate libeller, the astrologer a:nd poet Francesco Star- 
bili, commonly called Cecco d'Ascoli, who was burned 
^ the Inqnisition at Florence in the year 1327 as s 
d and heretic, is even said to have partly owed his 
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late to tliB indigiuiCion of the great Florentine's couDtiy- 
men, too late repenting: of thi'ir biindneae. Fftzio ilegS 
TJbeiti, a grandson of tiie uoble Farioata, compoBed m 
poem called the Bittansondo, which gives a, view of tli9 
living world, imitated from Dante's dream of the dea4. 
Lectureships were foundeil in vorioas univeraitieH aai 
cities for the sole purpose of explaining the Commediak 
not, indeed, its poetry or its historical allusions, but th* 
profound philosophical doctrines wliich were supposed 
to lie concealed under overy sentence it contidiied.* 

But fortunately, by ii.11 except II berti, the inasterpiMe 
of Italian literature viaa held too sacred for iniitatioov 
The taale of the nation, still fostered both in courtaand in 
the republics, developed itself larther in tlie directkni 
which it hail taken ixifore Alighiert, and from which hko 
daringly Driginol woik was a, deviation. Franco coatinut£^> 
to be the poetical teaclier of Italy; and to the lyrica tt' 
her southern Troubadours was now added the narratiTS 
poetry of the Tronveres from the nortli, including boA' 
the chivalrous romances and those lighter tales callAt', 
Fabliaux. The poetry of Uie Provencals bscBnie llwl 
model of Petrareh, as it had been that of Dante mhil, 
Canaoniithoughinnoncofhiaotherworks. The 
gave rise to the Italian prose novels, of which ~ 
though the best writer, was very far from being tho 
earliest. Thu chivalrous romances were seized by man' 
obscure writers, vtho translated several of them inM 
Italian prose in the course of the fourteenth centuty. 

Of the three great cycles of romance, that of Clkaite* 
magne, his poluiiins, and his house, was from the fitgt' 
the favourite. Very soon after Bante's time^ it Aou. 
nished one prose romanco at least tluit still existo, "III 
Povero Awedufo," being the story which was vcraificA 
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a ceiitury anil a lialf afterwards by Lnca and Luigi 
lUiki. A second piece irom the Bame class, the " Bunvo 
d'Antona," a metrical version of tvhicli wob printed 
in 1467, existed in one shape ct aDotber before 1348, 
being mentioned bj Giovanni Villani, who died in that 
year. Among the tales of the second cyule, celebrating 
the Round Table of King Afthur, four ])roBe tronsla^ 
tfons of the Lancelot of Chriatian de Troyes are found in 
the Ambrosian Librarj- at Milan, and are supposed to have 
been written between 13:20 and 1340. The prose "Life 
of Merlin" whs stated, in ita first edition, to liave been 
translated from the French in 1379 ; and we observe from 
Dantf's poem a general acquaintance with the tales 
of Tristram and the other Bidtish knights. The third 
cycle, that of Amadia of Gaul, is not traced in. Italy 
till the fifteenth century. In the nest age we sliall sea 
tlie old prose romances reappearing in a, metrical form.* 

Passing over the Tnseon poets, Francesco da Borberino 
and Cino da Pistoiu, the latter of whom was ytt more 
filDOUS as a civilian, we reach the names of two men 
who guided the taste of Italy both during their own 
time and in all succeeding ages. Fraiicesco Fctrarca 
(1304 — 1374) was a native of Arezzo : Giovanni Boccoc- 
cia (1313—1376) was bom in Paris, but of Italian 
parents, and was transported to Florence in his in&ncy. 
The high excellence of these great men, as original 
writetB in their own language, forma their smallest claim 
to the gratitude of posterity. They were the true re- 
•torero of ancient learning in Christendom ; for their zeal 
and diligence not only recovered many lost works, and 
Introduced method and philosophy into Iditin literature, 
bat even diffused through Italy (for a time at least) the 
ctudy of the Greek tongue. This, it will be observed, hap- 
pened wore tlion a hundred yeats before the fall of Con- 
«taatinople,whichia the earliest epochof Grecian learning 
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in the rest of Europe, Petrarch was the captain in ihU' 
CTusude against ignorance, and Boccaccio, hia offectionstai 
admirer, who had burned liia own Italian reiaea on read^' 
ing those of hia friend, cordially co-operated with him/ 
The charm of a newly-formed acquaintance with *o mati/> 
relics of antiquity, blinded both of them to the importaniV 
of their own language ; but, nerertheleas, they raalp 
amongst the most effect ual improvers wliom Uie inodeiw. 
tongue lias poaaeeaed. A 

The most celebrated event of Petrarch's life, and ttuW 
which gave subject and tone to his poetry, was hi 
attachment to Laura, the wile of a oitiKcn of Avignoa r 
an attachment which, if we are to believe eviduM 
that seems quite satisftictory, sought for no um --'-*^ 
return, consoled itself with fond recollectionB 
solitudes of Vaucluse, and, when its object died, continu 
ed to consecratQ to her memory those verses that had i 
her lifetime biMjn its only mode of expression. Tt 
moralist must approve •mlh double warmth the pnrit 
of this feeling, when he knows that it was cherished i 
the midst of a diasolut*? court ; and if the cold worldlir 
smiles in scorn, he must bo reminded tlmt Petrarch wi 
no listless dreamer, but passed from his thoughts of loi 
to intense and succcsstiji study, and thence into the low 
est turmoil of active life. Avignon, with its nd^ilwiiv 
hood, the domain of the popes, was long his fevomi' 
dwelling-place ; but he travelled in several oountrlea 
Europe, as an inquirer, or as the commissioner of prinoM 
and, after more than one visit to Italy, he at last sef ' 
in the village of Arqnd, among the lovely Euganean J 
near Padua, and there died and was buried. 

The collection of Petrarch's works is vdumioou^ 
most of them are in Latin, They include Ethical ~ 
tises, imitating those of Cicero, whom the poet 
with reverence; — an uufinished History of 
Borne, which was a clierished theme with 
was also one in which his Itnowledge, though 
and fragmentary, was fiir more extensive than that 
any who had preceded him ; — and an epic poem callt 
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A/cka, which in langaage is baaed on Virgil, but, io ita 
relation of facts taken from the life of the great Scipio, 
bewv a nearer reaemblanco to Litwm, On tliis work, 
which has sunk long ago into utter neglect, rested hig 
cantemporaiy fame aa a, poet ; and it ia interesting to 
know, that bia coronation in the Cnpitol of Rome in 
1S<I, the Kvi-vBl of an ancient solemnity prompted hy 
fahnael^ WB3 an honour conferred, not on the Italian 
lyrist, but on the restorer of tha classical hexameters. 
lltcae are not all his Latin works ; and his Latin epistles 
m paiticnlar possess ^rreat historical value. 

His " Rime," or verses in tl^e modem language, are 
tU^Aj devoted to the history and feelings of bis unre- 
quted attachment. Besides the ax poems called " Tri- 
OIDphB," they form a series in two parts, one of which 
was mitten before Laura's death and the other after, 
Tbeyare of two kinds, — the Sonnets, which amount to 
more than three humlre^l, and tlie Conzoni, and com- 
portions of a similar class, which nre much less nume- 
rous. Even those who are repelled by the felse wit, the 
constant ringing of changes on words and abstract ideas, 
and the want of action, which run through all these 
writings, must feel profoundly the force of their moral 
pntity ; and it requires but a little traiuing to enable 
Da to discover Mid delight in tlieir exquisite delicacy of 
eonoeption, as well as in that fine poetic fancy which, 
Inxnriating amidst the beauty of natural scenery, groups 
iU ftaturt^ in picturesque comb inattons with the oiiject of 
the minBtrel's love. The merits of Petrarch as amaster 
of language and versiiication are extolled beyond measura 
by his countrymen, who are more competent judges 
than fbreignera sliould protend to be. The Italians give 
the highest pkce among his love-poems to the three 
onaoni on Laura's Eyes, which they name the Three 
GncM.* 
Piwerty had made Petrarch an ecclesiastic in hisyouthi 

• CaouiwB, "Pfr'^h^ U ilti Sfcwvo : " CMuona 9, " Geatil 
mi^iwuL, io Teflgia:" Caninno 10, ^* Poicb^pBrmiadaitLiia." — 
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ft conscienco troubled by early delmuclieries, and tltup- 
ened by a supposed vision from heaven, made JJuccsccH 
also an ecDlesiaBlic in. more advanced lifa,* An 
the Latin works of ttie latter, bk Gcoealogy of tba 
Gndii, and hia Treatise on Ancient Geogr^hy, had # 
feme which their utility at the time well merited ; 
though they became antiquated in the course of llw 
next century, they arc still curious as specimeiu «t tiU 
ill-asBortod knowledge vhich then prevailed. His ottap 
worka in the some language are tlio following; — ^ 
essay on the Culamities of Celebrated Persona, fi 
Adam to his own time ; a book on CL-lcbrated W<une% 
beginning witli Eve, and ending with Joanna of Na|JHJ 
and sixteen Eclifgucs, allcgoricolly sliadowing forth m 
temporary characters and eventa. 

Bat his Italian writiogs form tlie tenure by whkll bt- 
liolds his fame ; and among these the Decameran hH, 
eclipsed the glory of all the rest. This tiunous wt>ri[<Il 
a collection of one hucdred talcs, connected in a M 
already borrowed from the East ly the writtw gf (1. 
French fabliau:i, to whom, in many other re8pt«b^BOT>i 
caccio was much indcbtod. A party of seven FlonalM 
IsdiuB meet in tliG church of Santa Gloria Novella, dnriofi 
the plague of 1348, and resolve on n<treatiiig tarn 
secluded spot in the country with tliree young m 
who are loversofthreit of their number. In their tBt 
ment, which lasts ten. days, each person tells a tiatf 
daily. The frame-work thuB Bet round the narrattnib 
extremely beautiful in all its details, from (he vigumi 
description of the plague to the romantic Inndioapw lod 
gay gallantry of the scenes in the Fiesulan villa, llw 
execution of many of the novels is equally fins ; aad 
the grace, feeling, and invention of the writer, with b>> 
tmrivalled felicity of atyle, niaki his best stories 9«P> 
of art. Nothing can deserve better the name of puiCnt, 

• The d»t»ili o( this munliiih »i!T«iture, irhaM iHsanHnnl 
rfsliij, MwinA l>j Ilwcarci° hlmHir. wu rmlly deJnl li; hi> 
eormpnndcnl PrtrnrDh, will befaund in nrnfjueDt, lamtiii, ckt[^ 
IV, i or JR Dobaon'. Lifo o[ Pclrucli, »oL il. p. 413.480, 
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thsn the Griseldn, the Nathan, ihc pathetic talc nf Sei- 
WBtis, or that of tlio Falcon, Several others, in altered 
ihopcB, hare found their wsj into oar oivn laa^age ; 
tt, for inatsnce, the edTenturea of G llctta of Naihonne, 
Iranaferred to Shakspenre's All's Well tliat Ends Well, 
more than one tale in Chancer, and in Drjden the Ton- 
CTwI, tho Honoria, and the Cinaon and Iphigenia. The 
lieentiouHoesB of many of tho pieces disgracea the woric, 
the Bothor, and still more deeply the times in TThich he 
lived. Hia other Italian worts are little known. The 
" Teseide," a poem in ottava ritna, a mcamire of which he 
is believed to hare been the inventor, relates, in twolve 
books, tho stoiy which, fonnded originally on StatinB, is 
laid in Chaucer's Palamon and Arcitc. The poem called 
the " Filostrato," written in the same stanza, is a version 
of Uie tale of Troilus and Creaaida, The " FDocopo," 
the author's earliest prose ronianue, narrates, froin the 
French fabliaox, the adventures of Florio and Blanehe- 
fleur.* The " Fiammetta" haa been supposed to re- 
oOrid, with poetical cmbellisliments, tho novelist's own 
BHioniB with Mario, a natural daughter of King Uobert 
Df Naples. 

BoocBceio liad benefited by an e^ianiple of Italian 
lietious, chiefly taken from the same source as his own, 
in the " Cento Ncvelle Antiche," a quwnt collection 
which is still extant. His age produced two good imi- 
tulora among the Florentines ; — Francesco Socchetti, 
whose two hundred and fifty-eight talcs have much of 
DoMoeciu's style, witli not a little of hia looseness ; — and 
a certain Ser Giovanni, whose work, eaUed the Fecorone, 
it greatly dnller, but conEiderably mure moral. 

After Dino Coropagni, whose curious chronicle of 
Florence embraces the years from 1270 to 1SI2, the 
tail city liad a series of three useful historians in one 
Ikmily. Giovanni VilLani, who -wasout offby the plagus 
of 1348, and is the bealwritcrof the three, brought down 
hia hutory, in twelve t>ooks, from the foundation of the 
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city till the yearof hia death. Hia work was oontiniiL-d 
by his brotlwr Matteo to the year 1363, when he alsa 
died, leaving the eleventh book of the continuation t« 
be completed by his own son Filippo. 



TUIRD PERIOD. 



On leaving the greatness and originality which impirt 
the literature of the fourteenth century, it is excuwMj 
to look with lassitude on the i^ that tbllows. It was 
an important era for Italian letters ; but ita value lay 
in what it learned, not in what it did. It resembled 
a fire which, when new ftiel has been heaped upon Hi 
smoulders for a time before it blazes out. The atudy of 
I«tin authors continued ; Greek learning came into gel 
neral use, especially after the capture of Constaiitin(^iH 
in 14G3, and the eonscquent dispersion of the E]os(ralf 
scholars. Tlie difiusioQ of every sort of knowledge haS 
Mon an irresistible engine given to it, in the invention of 
printing ; an art which, first practised in Itoly in 140Ifl 
at the &biiie monastery ofSubiaco,bytwoGpraians,W» 
thence transferred to Rome, Milan, and Venice, and, ii . 
the course of a single generation, prepared the way &>it 
now development of intellect in the whole Italian rao^''. 
Before 1S01, there were presses in mora than fim 
townaof Italy, and in the five principal cities a]one,80W; 
books had been printed ; in Venice {where Aldiu &A 
aettled in 1488), 283E ; in Rome, 025 ; in Milan, aSdf 
in Florence, 300 ; and in Bologna, 298." Still, howev^' 
we find no works of independent strength either in sdeml^' 
or literature ; and the poetry and philosophy whu^ aS 
the close of the middle ages, aided the arts in adominr 
the court of Lorenzo the Magnificent, possessed mora:' 
elegance than viguur, aud owed their chief value to fbi 
fatduenoe they exerted on the succeeding era. 
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Tbrougbout the first half of the century, tile great j»- 
tiws of ]etter3nere,HUccc9sively, Cosmude' Medici, and 
the sccompliBhed Thomas of Sarzono, pope hy the title of 
KebolasV. Around the fonaer were assembled a crowd 
of learned men, the moat active of wliom was Poggio 
BraccioliDi(l!!81 — I45S) ; and notice is also deserved by 
Leonardo Bruni, called Aretino from his birthplace, — by 
Chrysoloras, a Greek, who taiight in Italy from ISdfi, — 
>ud by his pupils and followers, Guarino Guariiij of Ve- 
rona, Giovanni Auriapa a Sicilian, the irritable Francesco 
Filelfo of Tolcntioo, and the et^iiolly fierce scholar haa- 
lenliua Valla a Roman. 

Tbc vernacular literature presented during the same 
period one interesting phenomenon, — the first appear- 
ance of the metrical romances of chivalry. There exisla 
a chain of these, commencing at the very opening of this 
century, or perhaps even earlier, and running uninter- 
ruptedly down to its close. They begin as the comjiosi- 
tioas of wandering minstrels, recited fur bread ; and all 
of them bear evidence of this humble purpose, in the 
poet's abrupt terminations of cantos, liis express peti- 
tions for charity, his mixture of coarse jocularity with 
Kriousness, and with quotations from the church- 
■BTvice or from the Vulgate. They next pass into thg 
hands of literary men, and even females, who introduce 
these atreet-baUads at court; but, though they become 
the foaliionoble form of poetry, they retain, as if by way 
«f piquant contrast, all the peculiarities which had been 
natural to them in their ruder state. There is merit in 
one or two of the romances before Pulci and fioiordo, 
but it iu u small merit ; and, unleaa we ore sure that any 
of the productions wo now read are the carUest of the 
class, and the genuine efiiisions of improvising Italian 
Homers, wc must feel angry that the land which Imd bat 
recently lost Petrarch and Boccaccio, could give birth 
to nothing better. One of these romances which is 
•till cxtunt, the Roali di Fronc-ia, is in prose, and may 
belong to the fourteenth century ; all the rest arc in 
«rsc. Their sjibjecls are taken either from the cycle 
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of CharleniBgne (iThoBo pedigree they trace up to Con- 
Btatitinc), or from the still more fascmatiDg one of out 
Britiali Arthur. lu tlio fanner ecrioa, besides the fieali, 
we find Guerino il Meschino, Ia Regina AneroJA, and: 
£tloro d'Antono, oil printed before 1600. Of theothtx 
date Hlirvifing examplw are rarer, but include " Tbm 
life of Merlin with Ilia Propheciee," and two Tci^ed 
fragments, still in manuscript, and bearing the dateof 
7430, upon tlie Deatlt of Sir Tristram and LoDcelol'i 
Vengeance.* 

We now reai'h the tinica of Lorenzo de' Medici (1U8 
— 14!t2), himself both a poet and the patron of poets) 
and it is iu the hghter forms of literature that wa 
find his court chiefly to shine. Philosophy was indeed 
liberally patronised ; bat we are not tempted to linger IB 
the groves of his Platonic Academy with its lender Mai* 
ailiuB Ficinus and his Grociun leachere, nor with the high* 
bom and all-accomplished Pico dl Mirandola, the marvel 
of his age. The profoundest learning and the most grace* 
fiilfimcy ofthe day were united in the person of the "fti* 
can Asgelo Poliziono (liSi — 1494), whose reputatica 
fa now less effectually preserved by hia mass of philol»- 
BJcaJ tr^Btises and clasdcid tron station n, than by tlv 
fragment of a yonthiiil poem, La Giostia, intended In 
celebrate a tournament in which the prize was gained hjf 
the unfortunate Giuliano de' Medici. The fabla ottt^ 
beantifiil and harmonious oompositioa is the coDq^nest rf 
tile youth by Love, whose visit to his mother at her rmho- 
tffin-palace in the gardens of the Cyprian Isle, ii^nindi 
vs at once of Claudion, who was before Politi^ and tf 
Ariosto and Tasso, who came after hmi.+ This wrBCr 
may have ascribed to him the honour of rcGtoriDg Ibe 
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Italian looguiige to the vigour and exprcEsiveness of tlio 
ttfcenlo; unless indeed the priority is contested with 
him liy his patron hiniBelt'. Lorenzo'a love-poeiuB to a 
hwty whom he never loved, elegant, lanciiul,and refined, 
arc less plcaaiDg than liis allegory of the Ambra ; wiulo 
thia work again is surpassed byliisdelii^litiulmaticpieix 
La Tienria da Barberino, his Conti Camascialeschi, oi; 
camiral-songs, and his Sacred Hymna, But all of thoro 
■re wonderful productions for a busy and skilful states- 
man. His Mystery of the saiofa John and Paul, the 
ninorihs of Constantine'a daughter, is too curious not to 
be named ;* and Politian's Favola d'Orfeo, a pastoral play, 
with lyrics set to music, which was performed in 1483, 
wa» nn important step in the dramatic art. 

Iho only other unibrgotten names of tliat poetical 
constellation trhich shone upon Italy in Lorenzo's time, 
ore those of Luigi Pulci, a Florentine (1J31— U87), 
and Mattco Maria Buinrdo, covut of Scondiano (1430 
— 1 41M), who belonged to tlie court of Ferrara. Both de- 
Toted tllcmsclvea to the chivalrous themes ; and, though 
tieither of their poems is much read, Boiardo'a indeed 
nerer, they bib considered with, justice as having been 
liie fimt to prove that tile class of subjects tUcy chose 
wai capable of being elevated into the rank of the epic 
~ ' ''s work, theMotganteMaggiore,publishedinl48fi, 
B irom a huge giant, conquered and led 
a a slave by Orlando, Charlemagne's renowned 
, who is the real hero of the piece. At the 
ing of the story, the paladin ia driven from his 
irt liy the plots of the traitor Guneion, of 
r Mayencc. After a strmg of unconnected 

loita Biid adventures, in which appear by turns all 

^ne Frankish cliivalrj', tve are conducted to the fatal 
flpld of RoncGSvalles, where Orlando, hctrayed and mor- 
^^11^ wounded, blows Ills terrible horn, confesses himself 

I ■ eoiuall RnsoB'f Life of Lorenia de' Medici, 
•MUit kod upeciinrBi of bit WMkt. Tbe MjUfij it mil) 
>V*Ulr('iE(sa}dDllieRuTiitl.^lhp Dranu ia Iliily, ISUa 

i.. p, M.ye. 
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to Archbishop Turpin, and dies upon the cross of his 
BWord. The poem contains all those odd mixtures of the 
oommon with the sacred, aad all that affectation of the 
ballad-style, which we bavo noticed as genuine in the 
older romances ; hut Pulci's alternation of solenmit j 
with broad merriment f{oe9 greatly farther, and colouTS 
tile whole work so highly, as to make tlie perusal of it s 
positive trial of temper. Stumbling from I^tin prayers 
to indeucut buffoonery, firom glimpses of eerioas iiougira- 
tion to groupa of burlest|ue caricatures, we are at a }oas 
to discover any key to the intention of the writer, and, 
instead of thinking Arioato extravagant, turn for relief 
to his poetically bormonuied inventions. 

Boiardo'a Orlando Innamorato, wiucb relates tae 
hero's falling in love with the beautiful Angelica, ins 
soon considered so rude in style and details, that it wu 
modemiised, as we shall sco, by Bemi, but not till it 
had been chosen by Arioito as the root on which to in- 
graft hb femouB poem. For the Orlando Purloso is 
merely a continnation of Boinrdo's work, whicli has this 
as its chief title to notice. Yet, coarse as it may be, it 
seems to exhibit much less than its forerunner of that 
reckless mixture of eeriousnesa with nuith ; aud it aba 
possesses much more invention and force not only in its 
incidents hut in its other features. Several personages 
afterwards adopted by Ariosto are presented by BoiarJo 
for the first time ; and the monotony of charactcn 
which reigned in the preceding romances b by bim 
boldly broken up. 
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CHAPT£a V. 

ItaUan Art in the Middle Agea. 
A. s. 1000— A. s. 1500. 

I 

A»CHixxcT(7&E — l%e Byzantine Style — Saint Biark's^—TAe TH-* 
son Style — Monttments in Tuscany — The Norman £S^2e^— Ra^ 
xnuDs in Sicily — T%e Italian Gothic — Cathedrals — The Doge'a 
Palace — Florentine Architecture — Fortified Palaces — Arnolfo — 
Orcs^fMr^Bronelleschi— Ecclesiastical Bnildings— Santa Croce— 
Santa Maria Novella— Giotto's Belfi7— The Cathedral— Sculp- 
3rDBS--^iehola8 of Pisa— The Cosmati— TAe Fourteenth Cen» 
ticr^f— 'Andrew— Oreagnap—TAe Fifteenth Century — Splendoor 
of FIor«nce-<-Ghiberti's Doors of the Baptistery —DonateUo's- 
Works— His Pupils — Verocchio— The Certosa of Pavia — Paikt* 
JMG — Revival in Tuscany — The Byzantine Style — Remains of 
CSinabue — Of Giotto — The Campo Santo of Pita — Its Paint- 
ings of the Fourteenth Century — Giotto — Simone — BufFalroacco 

'^--Aotonio— Orcagna's Great Pieces — Laurati — Spinello — Other 
Ja^gkB^The Fifteenth Centwry-^The Tuscans from 1400 to 

. 1470— -Hasaceio's Works — Fra Angelico's Life and Paintmgs— -. 

:Go2Xo]i — ^Fra Filippo*s Adventures — The Florentine School 

.^er 1470— Diversified Character— Botticelli — Signorelli and 
Others — The Sistine Chapel— Leonardo Da Vinci — His Services 

'to Art — His Works — T%e Umhrian School — Pietro Perugino^... 

' His Scholars — Raffaelle — Pinturicchio — Francia — The Fene - 
tian School — Squarcione— Mantegna^s Triumph of Cesar — Oil- 
painting introduced— Giovanni Bellini — Carpaccio — Character 
of Venetian Art fixed. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The point to which we have here to trace the art, is the 
formation of the modern Italian style, which was mainly 
eyolved before the end of the fifteenth century. In the 
mcceeding times, we shall discover a unity of principle 
pervading all architectural works ; but till the close of 
the middle ages^ that unity is entirely wanting. The 
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ucfaiteets were ocnnpied in sfekisg imsucceBstully for a 
tlieoiy of art ; and their innumerable edifioee dispkj' a 
cliaotic confusioB of manner. 

Keverthelesa, the leading cbaracteriatice of the several 
ages may be brouglit into view witli sufficient clear- 
ne«s^ "if we assume five disiBiong, whicli socceed eooh other 
nearly in chronotagical order. The first, usually described 
as the Byzantine stylo, is exemplified in the cathedral uf 
S. Murk at Veuice. The second, bearing some res 
blaoce U> the former, and referred by some antiquaries to 
the same source, originated very little if at all lat^ b 
xraa both more lasting and more nidely diffuaod, esf 
cially in Tuacany and Lombardy. It is best represented 
by the cathedral and baptistery of Pisa. The third atyla 
is tliat of the Normtuia in Sicily, which passed away with' 
out exerting any permajient influence. The fourtliii 
the Italiati Gkitbic, instanced in numberless oburches and 
monasteries, the cathedral of Milan being the most cele^ 
bratfid. Last comes the Florentine architecture, the most 
interesting member of the series, which however does nc 
fonn one style, but a succession of styles, all marked by 
boldly original features, yet borrowing thim every form 
that had preceded, till it reaches its perfect development 
under Brunelieschi. 

The magniiicent Minster of Venice, which is imitated 
nowhere except in the church of Sont' AntunioatPadiu, 
is a most etriking edifice, but highly anomalouB and itter 
golai. This huge pile ie etill the principal object in Uw 
Grand Pioxisa, the moat picturesque architoctiinil Bociif 
in Europe. The stranger's eye is dsjialed by the oriontsl 
aiiof its clustered cupolas rising like minarets, and by jt» 
gOTgcons front, &ette<t and coloured, shining with Tariff 
gated marbles, and with rich mosaics on a gilded grooD^ 
Ta the interior, the wide fields of gold, ou which, st 
out strange gmnpa and sixaery in mosaic, unite with s I 
pmfiiBlon of architectural decoration to form a Gotn|n)don 
to the external picture ; and the witchery exercised My 
historical and poetical recollections completes the over- 
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I powering pfFect. We do not for n time diacoTer that Uie 
grnerul form of the church is tlumsy in tliu ostreme, that 

f the guudy omaments arc rude, tasteless, and ill-applied, 
thnt thy whole struuture ia a jumble of iuoonsiatent 
slj'les, and that the fecade is positively ug^y. The dat« 
of the foundation ia not well BftceTtained ; but the ^oll 
of the building was complyted about 1071 ; and in ita 
original etale, it must have differed little iioin the old 
baailioon form, except in ita roof, vliicti is vaulted. The 
cupolBB, vhioh are said to have been imitated from those 
of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, disguised the design; 
and their oriental aspect waa made yet more striking^ by 
tLe Saracenic ityle of the loirer fijcings added to the front, 
which consist of clustered columns with round-headed 
doors and arches, and are auimounted by a second story, 
covered with on ill-invented Grothic fretwork. This upper 
part, with many of the architectural devices elsewhere;, 
inot have been added till the close of tlie thirteenth 
centuTy at the earliest ; and the cathedral was not oom- 
pleted till the first half of the fifteenth .• 

The beautifiil edifices which stand in the grass-grown 
piatn of Pisa evince much finer tivrte. The PJsans are 
said, like the Venetians, to ha.ve borrowed their aruhitee- 
ture from the KasL • but, in their principal monuni 
ft ti not easy to discover any resemblance either to the 
Mohammedan mosque or to the minster of S. Mark, except 
fti the aae of the cupolas, and in the number ofomameulal 
Mlumns, Indeed the chief distinction of the Pisan style 
totlw use ft makes of colonnade?, which it piles one above 
BUoUier, each row supporting arches. The Catht'dml waa 
finmdcd in 1083, when the rcpuhlic was in the zeuith 
of (to glory ; and the innumerable colunma which adorn 
4tiia and tiie other buildings are said to have lieen tho 
"fitOiil/r of ttle East during the crusiLdes.l' The gruund- 



otireljmw theory.— "TheMlhedril 
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plan pToscnts five naves crossed by a tratisept and ending 
in a round tribune : tbe middle nave, irliicli la the moat 
lofty, b flat-roofed as in tlie haalicee j and its covi 
beams rest upon a high wall, supported on tlie upper tf 
two arcades sunnaunting colamna. Tile side aialea 
Taulted ; and over the transept are cupolas. The exterini 
diaplnya every whore the sutceseivelhies of archea rising 
from columna or pilosteis ; and the cllurch eontaios 4S(| 
columna in all.* Tho Baptistery, a circular stnictotf 
coviired with a Itcavy dome, was beguu in 1 153 ; and iq 
ez.tema] decorations are of tile same cliaracter, thoD^ 
parts of them, certainly of later date, run into the Gothit 
Style. ThefamousLeaningTowtr, which, with the 
modem Campo Santo, completes the group of baiHf 
ings in this celebrated nook, was founded in 1174, 
isaplaiii cylinder, surronnded by six stories of columned 
aicades. It would be undeserving of the attention it 
receives, were it not for the accidental ainlcing to whicll 
it owes its perilous declination.t 

Elsewhere in Italy tliere are many specimens of th^ 
Pisan style, of which the most numerous to be found ill 
one spot, are some ancient churches at Lucca. 

We nest arrive at the architecture of the Normans la 
Sicily. J 

The Qortliem conquerors of that island found Its Byi 
eantine churches transformed into mosques, above whi(^ 
soared niinarets crowned with spheric^ cupolas ; wliilft 

It beautiful mnteriiilijhni 
le that BJij other qnuUv 
imm Horksd witb ipirtit 
a paradoiicaL conjecture, that tW 
, bm r«d«d th«» cwluiDlui out >f 
tbe vei7 pnlsce of thi CieiDrs." Bnclireibung der StadI Bob), 
vol i. p. lao. 

• Leoglh, 297 feel 1 brewlth of naT^ 108i Ifngth of tr» 
Si»; hrietat Df front, IHI. 

t Heigbl, 171 feet) diimeter, SS 1 inclinatiDn autwwdi, 
Atorroni, Piu lUugtniU, lorn. i. p. 410 : (2d. Ed. I81S). 

I See Ktiinht's Nomum* in SicUv, 1636 1 ud JM ntte 
lUutritiie PUiSL ..I 
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Ihe gardens of the Moorish Ernire surroundDd massive 
castles, inscribed with sentences from the Koran, and 
having their gates and vaulted halls adorned with the 
QBual &ntBgtio archea. In the earlier times, these r&> 
semhled horse-shoea, hut they afterwards assumed more 
commonlytht pointed shape, differing indeed in nothing 
but the style of ornament and the form of the supporting 
pSIlara from the later Gothic arch. Of such Saroeenia 
mins the hest exampIeB are near Palermo ; — in the sin- 
gular villa called La Ziza, in another pile named La 
Cuba, with its curious pavilion, and in the still mors 
imposing palitce of La Fuvara. 

In Normandy there then flourished an architectural 
srhool very unlike this ; for to that time belong the 
thorches of Willxnra the Conqueror, at Caen and else- 
where, which are the finest specimens of the rounded Nor- 
man style in ite purest i^c. It at the pilgrims who look 
np their rest in Apulia were a mere liandful of soldiers ; 
and few except military men or ecclesiastics joined them 
•fter their conquests were secured. Accordingly, after 
one or two attempts in Calabria and the eastern ports of 
Sicily, in wKuii appear some features of their national 
manner of building, they abandoned the art to tiieirnew 
sdhjecte, or to artista from the Greek provinces. The 
original architecture of the Normans never obtained a 
hold in their southern kingdom ; and the style which 
prevailed there, particularly in the island, irom the mid* 
die of the eleventh century till tile end of the fourteenth, 
had the pointed arch for its distinguishing chftraetcriatic, 
md in all essentials was precisely the aame with tbtt 
Sarocenie manner previously introduced. It waa in 
■ome sort an onUi'lpatioa of thut fine and original style 
which, misnamed Gothic, did not appear in its strength 
on the continent of Europe till a centuiy and a half after 
the conquest of Lower Italy fcy the French knights. 
But the anticipation wus of the form rather than th» 
gplrit; the details were borrowed »n differently from the 
Somani the Grecian, and tlie Norman ; the projecting 
ildinga, the tracery, and Ihc mulliona of the northern 
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GoUiie, were altogether wanting ; and the 
where rose with tlie majeetf of the GrnnaDiii muisters. 
Specimens of the Norman architecture are nitiiumiut 
eveiy where in Sicily ; and Palermo with ite ii«ig;hboW- 
liDod fomiahes monumieiits of all its agea, beghmiug wi^i 
San GioTanni de" Leprtwi, exhibiting next the beautifol 
Paktine Chapel of the Pahuuco Rcale, mid ending with 
the maasy piles of the OBpeduJe Grande and Palazzo de" 
Tribunali. But the moat splendid of all the structum 
then erected ia the island ia the cathedral of Monraale,* 
iTork belonging to the middle of the tnelftll centur}-,Bnd 
es|>ecially gorgeous in it^ internal decotatians. 

We camiot, with any plansibility, infer an hiHtorioal 
connexion betweoo the peculiarities of those Sioitiao 
edifices, and tlie Gothie manner which we are next to 
discover, £ut it is not at all necessary to enter on Ute 
question as to the origin of this style, unce, whereTBr 
it may have had its birth, it was at all events an exotio 
in Italy. Solitary examples of the pointed arch may be 
diacoTored in various Italian buildings that have survived 
from the later centuries of the dark ages, the eurliett 
perhaps being some parts of the monastery of Suhlaco ; 
bat the systematic application of this fcaturu nithin.tlve 
Alps dates from the same time as in the rust of Europe 
that is, about the beginning of the thirteenth contoij ; 
and the immediate causes which brought the Gothic «^ie 
southward, were, unquestionably, the connexion of the 
peninsula with Germany, and the introduction of the 
lodges of freemasons. , 

The modern Italian w Titers are unanimous in deiLOOit' 
eing the Gothic as an abortion iu art, a horbariam devised 
by tasteless barbarians. The censure is in fact not ill 
deserved by those edifices in their country to whif b the 
Dame of that style is giTen ; for thvy arc, one and «lji, 
most &ulty specimens of the class. Though generutad 
from a corruption of the cluaaical, the genuine Gothie ds- 
veloped itself beyond the Alps into a system governed by 
principles diametricidly opposed to those of the antique. 
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In tKe classicsl orders, the eatji'bla.tare ovcrpnircred the 
culumiu, the roof was flat, and the whole ran into hori- 
zontal linra. In the new style, tbo Etructure shot up- 
wards in perpendicular lines, differing tram the classical 
aa a wooil of poplars doea from one compoeed of the 
flat-topped pine ; and to thin tendency every feature of 
the Gothic architectare contributed. Bat the Jt^iani, 
wlifle they adopted the pointed arch and the corree^iond- 
ing manner of decoratiim, never understood the principle 
of the architecture in which tliese peuativitics oecuned. 
They would not consent to give up the simple colon- 
nades, or the horizontal entablature ; and tbcj fiuled 
utterly in imitating the forei^ style, because they 
sttempted to unite its forms with thcae and aimilar 
Bneient principles. 

Thb misapprehension is strikingly evinced in the 
elevation of the Cathedral at Milan, which, not com- 
pleted till the reign of Napoleon, and heaped with 
oTnament, much of which belongs to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was founded in 138£, and consecrotcil in 1418, As 
> picture nothing can be more beautiful than UiU line 
marble pile, witii ita high buttresses, iU airy pinnacles, 
ita four thousand status, and the singular elegance of 
many details. With the Grecinn windows of its castcm 
front, the middle ages are not cliargeahle ; but the apire 
does belong to those tunes.* Probably the best of all the 
Gothic extcriora is that of the grand cathedral at Orvieto, 
wliieb dates from 1 200 ; and the fa9ado of the cathedral 
of Siena, carried on from 108£l tol3S0,isalmostequally 
fine. The little church of the Spina in Pisa is a beauU- 
hl cluster of Gotliic ornament. The Gotliic buildings of 
Venice ore at once tlic most picturesque and tjte most 
anomalous in Italy : and there are interesting ecclesias- 
tical ruins of the stylo in all comets of the country, even 
the most obscure ; as, for instance, in the Abmzeeae 
town of Aqulla, and in the romantically situated convent 
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of FoBsanaova on the edge of the Pontrae Maishea, which 
wituessed the death of Thomas Aquinas. 

The Italian architectorc of the raidillo a^;es reached ita 
highest stage of cultivation at Florence, during the latl«r 
hdf of the fifteenth century ; but we can trace its liistoiy 
in that quarter for two hundred years hefure that tinuL* 

The civil oreiiiteotnre of the fmr citj is even more m- 
teresting tlian its eccledaatical. The task of its et^jttti 
mastera in the art, was that of planning for the fiem 
nobility such houses a% being placed within the wsib 
and surrouuded by streets, should not only accommodate' 
the baron and liis retainers, but be deiensible ^Binat - 
the commonalty. Beauty and comfort were alike eob- 
ordinate ends ; and a style was formed which, borrow*', 
ing occasional details from every one that had preceded^ < 
yet diflers in essentials from all. The ancient Florentim'i 
mansiDn ia usoally a lar^ rectangular pile surroandfay ' 
an internal court ; and ita long and lofty front, bnilt a!.> 
rough-hewn square stones, is imreliercd by colanuA^ 
Bound the base runs a low seat of masonry, and a hngl f 
projecting cornice crovvns the summit ; while the lowir j 
story, rising twenty or thirty feet from the ground, lio^ 
either no windows to the outside, or grated ones pla 
as high as possible. The upper part of the front u VB^ 
broken, except by the ajched windows of the prit 
and third stories, and by a plain band separating 

The oldest architect, whose works still present thenM 
selves in Florence, was Amolfo, erroneously called tlA 
son of Lapo. He lived from about 1233 till 1300, a " 
his monuments tend, more than any others, to give 
the ancient quarters of the town their air of gloomjf 
grandeur. His greatest achievement was the 
built in 1298 for the Signoria, which now Ibrraa, 
the name of the Palazzo Veechio, one of the m 
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markablo objects in the city. Its plan correspoiida with 
the genera] account already given, but the imposing 
rSect of its stupendous maaa cannot be conceiTed from 
dsMsription ; and Jta irregularity of shape, and the pre- 
SBrratJon of the rude iower whii^h rises to a dizzy height 
fnna its gnminit, were both caused by the whim of the 
people. The palace formerly occupied by the Podesta, 
Bad now as one of tbo public priaons, is qd equally bold 
design of the same artist ; and to him belongs also the 
original plan of the structure called thu Tower of Orsan- 
michele, which passes more into the Gothic than Ax- 
nolfo'a other works, nnd is better in design and proportion 
than any of them. 

Qoae to the Palazxo Vccchio stands the superb Lo^ia 
de' Lanzi, a covered gallery of three arches, uniting, in 
fine proportions and original effect, some of tho Greek 
drtsils with the essentia forms of the Gothic, It was 
boQt about 1355 by the Florentine architect, sculptor, 
and pointer, Andrea di Cione, commonly called Orcagna, 
(1329—1380), and is our best specimen of civil aKhi- 
t«eture in the city tram that age. The first half of the 
fifteenth century gives ua the large and splendid palace 
called that of the Biccardi, which was erected in 1430 by 
Mtclieloxzo Micheloz£i for Cosnio de' Medici, and was 
inhabited by this celebrated family for more than a 
century. This mansion, as well as that of the StTOzzi 
by Siraone Pollajuolo, called II Cronaca, suoccsBfaHy 
attempts to unit* with security and strength some degree 
of BTcliitectural beauty. Tiie modem residence of the 
Grand Dukes is tlie immense Pitti Palace, planned by 
Bnuelleschi about 1440 for Luca Pitti, and sold to the 
Hedici in 1549. The external front, whicli alone is Bru- 
nellesehi's, is heavy, and yet imposing. 

During tlioue eenturios, the ecclestoaticol arcliitectun 
of Florence had differed considerably from the character 
of the secular buildings, even while it was practised by 
the some masters ; though it was so far influenced by 
the other cloaa, that it always possessed losa of tha 
Gothic style than did the art in otiier cities of Italy. Our 
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earliest example of the plain Gotliic is Amolfo's bmeos 
church of Santa Croce, The exterior, like every other 
church-frunt in the city, excepting three or " 
bare briek-wall ; and the interior has undergone modern 
improvements, which have left little of the originil 
aspect beyond the general gloom (half dispelled by long 
narniw windows high in the side-walls), and the acute- 
ly pointed arches resting on octagonal pilasters. The 
historical interest which this edifice receives from the 
tombs of Galileo, Machiavelli, Michel Angelo, and Alfieri, 
is shared by the Domiiiioan church of Santa Alaria 
Novella. The cloistcta attached to the latter contained 
the prisons of the Inq^uisition, and the Intradnction of 
Boccaccio's Decameroa lias its scene kid in the church 
itself. Its foundation belongs to a date nearly the sanw 
with that of Santa Croce, but ita architects were mow 
obscure, and its completion was long delayed. The fo^ado 
is mixed and unpleaaing ; but the beauty of the Gothic 
navo is not destroyed even by the incongruous style of 
ornament adopted in Tasnri's restorations, and its olo»- 
tera possess some painted arcades wliich are scarcely 
less noble. 

Beside the Florentine Cathedral-church of Saalft. 
Maria del Fiore, we may notice its beautiful CampaBfla.' 
or Belfry, completed about 1334^ from a design of tiko ! 
painter Giotto. The minster itself was founded ia > 
1298 ; but it was incomplete in the beginning of tlta ' 
Bixteenth century, and its principal front is at this dqr ' 
sflat brick-wall plastered and painted. It waapUnned . 
by Amolfi) ; about 1332 it was carried on by Giotto, , 
afterwards by his pupil Taddeo Gaddi, and by AndRB^ 
Orcagna ; and in 1417 the work was committed to Ae 
celebrated Filippo BranelleBchi (1377—1444). It b ' 
impossible to assign to each of these architects, and ttteii 
coadjutors, his respective share in the structure; but 
to Bruuelleschi bclonga the erection of the great cnpolt, 
which was the first un dertaking of the kind ever exe- 
cated in Europe on such a scale, and ia by for the belt 
feature of the building. The exterior derives an odd 
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(Uppct from the marbles of different colours, which cover 

it in ponnels ani fanciful figures, a. style frequent in old 

Tuscan churdiea : it has no coiumna, only pilasters and 

cornices, and three projecting tribnnes at the ehancel-end 

fonu it into a Ijitin cross. The efiect of the exterior is 

heavy, hut gnuid ; and the dome, which rises ahove it, 

nipported on an octagonal drum, is overpowering from 

its VBstnesB. The interior, in ^hich low piers support 

the wide BTches of the nave^ ia plain, gloomy, and un- 

dvdded in character ; hut the lofty octagonal vault of 

tbe dome forms from within, with the massive woIIb on 

Bts, a very impressivB whole.* 

B greatness of Bninelloechi's genius is exhihited 

k^a enpola ; hut the characteristics of his ecclcsias- 

■il rtyle must he sought in Lis other works, of which 

Florence possesses two admired ones, the churches of 

Son Lorenzo and Santo Spirito. The plans resemble 

each other. They are essentially those of basilican 

^^^mrches, and the elcratious are on the same model ; 

^^Bpk the design of Santo Spirito lias this original feature, 

^^Bkt thecolonnadoil arcades of the interior ore continued 

^^B the way round the transept and tribtiDe.+ Both 

^'WBfices, though they have been severely criticised, are 

pleasing as well as chaste, and betoken distinctly the 

nvival of the clasdcal style. 

The school of Florentine arcliitects, which succeeded 
Brunelleschi, imitated him with success, Michelozzi, 
who has been already named, executed some fine palaces 
in Tuscany. Albert!, who also fiourished about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, was a, profound student 
of classical architectTire, on which he composed n trea- 
tiM ; and his works arc numerous in Italy, including at 
Florence the beautiful trihuue in the church of thS 
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Annnneinto. Meanwhile the Tuacan GiuHano af Hajam 
had been called to Bosne, where he erected the Hugo 
Palazzo of S. Mark, the only chamcteristia spcchneD of 
tiiG Florentine civil architecture which now exist 
that city, Pintelli, who lived in the samo period, catiy- 
ing tUiUier the improvedstyle, built llie church of Si 
Maria del Fopolo, the famous Sistine Chapel, the bridge 
of San Siato, and the church of Sant'A^tino. From 
tlie same school issued the great Bramante, whose works 
in Eoioe however belong eliiefly to the sixteenth century. 

SCDLPTURE. 
"We mnflt seek the early specimens of this art in 
decorations of the ancient charchea, wliere they appear 
among the bas-reliefs of the facades, altars, or pulpits, and ' 
upon the tombs of the gjeat placed along the aialea. The 
beat existing sculptttres of the middle ages are, with 
few exceptions, to be found in Tuscany, where Pisa and 
Florence were successively the leading Bchoola, 
Rome little was ctTected till very late ; and, in the noidt 
of Italy, the patronage of the princely honseE which K 
one after another, woe nnable to produce works that , 
could vie with those of the iree Tuscan cities.* 

The first approach to eseellence was made in PiM. 
But the sculptors originally employed, both io 
capacity and as architects, in the structures of tha 
Piazza, have left us no such worits as could tetnpt va to 
much exertion in unraveUing the history of BonaniM^ 
Busketus, or Diotiaalvi. The oldest name which deM 
Immortality is that of the Pisan Nicholas, whose eoi 
certain work, the Area or Coffin of Ssint Dominic, in tba 
church oftbatsaintatQolognSjWasesecutedin bis youdi| 
about the ypar 1226. This artist is ssJd to have d^ply 
, studied the few classical sculptures which were eoHecIid 
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his nati-re tdty, and especially the fine soKOphagUB of 
wii> ConntesB fieatricu, the mother of the fomoiia Matildei, 
an antlijue which was then inaertcil in the wall of the 
cuthedral, and now stajids in the urcado of the Campo 
Ssnto.* Uia works present the hesltatmg eSbrts Of 
in&nt art ; but the series of them displays iin encourag- 
ing progress, and a few have excellent forms, united 
■with a simple beauty of design that atones tor the sb- 
KDce of cspression. Some groups, even an the urn of 
Saint Dominic, are excellent for their age ; a great im- 
provement, again, is visible in the singular composition 
representing the Last Judgment, in the cathedral of 
Orvieto; therelieft on the rcadang-desk in the cathedral 
of Pbn are still better, and those on tJic pulpit of the 
Pisan Baptistery ore the best of all.i' Nicola's son Gio- 
vanni embraced the same pursuit, but did not surpass hia 
&ther in expression, while he was far his inferior in form. 
According to the usual practice of the middle ages, many 
persons cultivated at once ell the aria of design ; and 
the Florentine Amolfo has left us the tabernacle of the 
Ronton basilica of San Paolo, a work possessing much 
beauty for its time, and resembling the manner of Nicola 
and Giovanni j: To the same style, and to the end of the 
some age, belongs tlio sculptor Giovanni, the last of a 
h raily of Cosmati, who ennobled art in Rome during 
^bftlW whole of the thirteenth century. 

^B.-Till the end of the period now reviewed, and even for 
^K» considerable time suhsequentiy, sculpture possessed 
neither theory nor practical skill which could enable it to 
venture tarther than the execution of reliefs forming 
aithitectural ornaments. In the fourteenth century, 
such vrorks advanced rapidly in merit. In Venice soma 

■ Na. XX. Tfai lubject ii the itory of Hippolvtut and Phsdn. 
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beautiful designs were executed for the doge's palace by 
the unfortunate architect Calendario, Falier's fellow- 
conspirator. But Tuscany, which continued to be the 
fiivourite seat of the arts, presents us in that age with two 
very great names ; — ^Andrea of Pisa, who was the appren*^ 
tice of Giovanni, and died in 1343 ; and Andrea Orcagna, 
already mentioned as an architect. Pisan genius was now 
subservient to the growing splendour of her mistress^ and 
the best works of the former artist are to be sought in 
Florence. His greatest is the celebrated southern gate 
of the Baptistery, representing in bronze the history of 
John the Baptist, and some other relie& of his may be 
seen upon Giotto's Campanile. Orcagna's style was as 
daringly original in sculpture as in architecture ; and in 
his tabernacle for the chapel in Orsanmichele, there is 
great and powerful expression, though with a deficiency 
in elevation and ideality. In this work also we see, for 
the first time, small statues detached almost wholly from 
the flat surface of the marble. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, Tuscany, decaying 
like the rest of Italy in political strength, was mighty in 
every path of art, and in none so great as in sculpture. 
During all that age, indeed, the defects of this pursuit were 
in detail only ; for, in spirit and theory, no works of the 
class, executed before or since, have approached so nearly 
as those which were then produced, to the perfection of 
the antique. They exhibit, it is true, general timidity 
of execution, frequent imperfection of form, and an oc- 
casional complexity of composition betokening an ina- 
dequate apprehension of the proper province of sculp- 
ture ; but, on the other hand, — in calm beauty of expres- 
sion, in significance of attitude and arrangement, and in 
that inefifable harmony which solemnizes all high works 
of art, — ^the best statues and reliefs of this period are 
unapproached by any modem efforts. The two great 
men of the age were Ghiberti and Donatello; but 
these artists were surrounded, preceded, and followed^ 
by others of distinguished merit. The catalogue is long. 
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^Hl|d the difficulty liea in maU-ing choice of the nomea , 
^Kvd works most truly deserving- enumeration. 
^^ .The histotj of Florentine art in thia its age of glory, 
opens with a c*lebrftted uvent. The Signoria and the 
Guilds reaolved, tliat the two doors of the Baptistery yet 
tiiifiniahe<l should he cast in bronze like that of Andrea, 
aad artists were invited to fumiBh designs. The list of 
those who olieyed the sommona, contains, besides other 
luinies of leaa note, those of Bmnelleschi, Donatello, and 
Jaoopo dejln Qucrciii, B sculptor whose works are now to 
be sought in Siena, Lucca, and Kologna. But the design 
whidi was praBjrred was that of Loren/o Ghiberti (13?8 
— 1442), who, thesonandpupilof a goldsmith, and also 
attached to painting, was then sged twenty-three, and, 
inspired by the early renown thus gained, devoted twenty 
years of his life to the honourable task assigned him. Hia 
two bronze doors still exist. The reliefs of the northern 
one represent events irara the gospels ; those of tha 
eastern, which Michel Angelo pTonoiincpd worthy to be 
the gate of Paradise, portray scenes from the Old Tesla~ 
ment, on a field composed of ten large panels divided by 
lichly ornamented borders, which indeed contain wme 
I sftbefinest of the iigures. The reliefs that fill the pan- 
^^b<exhibit the imperfection of art in several points. 
^^Mb aichitecture and costumes nre Italian, from the art- 
^Htth own age ; the same ilesign tmbruces several ecenea, 
Succeeding each other in the order of time, and repeating 
the same personages; and the composition, instead of 
being such as is proper to seulpturc, is exactly that of 
painting, comprehending, not a. simple arrangement of 
figurea in a fbrcground, but a sc rif s of groups and land- 
scapes, more or less distant, and seen in perspective. 
This attempt to overstep tho limits of his art, which 
probably aided in misleading eulisequent sculptors, is 
tio more than partially successful even in the hands of 
Ohibcrti ; but this and all other defects are forgotten in 
tbo ease, grace, and beauty of tho figures, the perfection 
of the grouping, and tho classical truth united with live- 
~~' n of expression. Few worksposscas absolutely such 
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excellence: none executed under stich disadvantages lu« 
ever cume within on inuneaeurable diatnuce of it. Od iho 
£rat panel, which is perhaps the beat, the Creation et 
Adam stands at one side ; the Creation of fLve, whott 
figure is one of the loveliest over imagined, occapies the 
centre ; the Temptation lies in the distADce ; and ttw 
piece also contains the Expulsion from Eden, exqui^ 
in grace and feeling. The history of Joseph is little in 
ferior; that of David's victory over the Philistine i 
singularly animated ; snd the history of Abraham pre- 
sents some beautiful groups. The northern gate also 
offers soveml pieces possessing very remarkable meiit. . 
Ghiberti's other works in Florence are, a relief on ttw 
high altar of tho cathedral, and the statues of St Stephst, 
St Matthew, and St John the Baptist, filling at this d^ 
three of those fourteen niches of Oraanmichde, in whii^ 
eacli of the guilds erected the image of its patron saint, 
sculptured by the best artists of tho fifteenth ceutujy, 

Donato, commonly called Donatella, executed, during 
a life of eighty-three years (1383—1466), works de- 
servedly ranked among the most illustrious monnmeots 
of Italian sculpture. They are to be found in Bon)(^ 
Naples, Padua, and Venice, in Florence aud several othtt 
towns of Tuscany. Among his many relief diapligiiAg 
great variety both in style and merit, tlie most celebmtad 
are the bronzes on the altar of Sant' Antonio at Pado^i 
His greatest efforts, however, were statues, and Uum 
ftbo are numerous. H is sense of beauty is certainly i|- 
ferior to Ghiberti's, but it is still dignified and pun ; hfi 
execution is admirable ; and, if there he any foundatlopi 
for the charge of a deficiency in individual character, the 
feult is more than redeemed by the general accuracy and 
grace of his forms, the repose and fine balancing of bis 
attitudes, and the pladd, devotional sentiment whicji 
almost every where inspires him. In the niches of Qr- 
eanmiehele be erected the statues of St Peter, St Xailt, 
and St George ; the last of which, a youtlkiiil ounl/ 
figure in half armour, is his best and most elevated 
work. It h simple, uualfcctcd, graceful, and full of bii 
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ami quiet and natural ieeling. None of his statues is 
moie accurately true to nature than the portrait-figure 
at m bald old man, Dsually called the Zuccone, which ia 
placed in an elevated position on Giotto's belfiy. Ad- 
mirable for its tranquil and yet Ufe-Uke espreiuiun, it 
well deserves the compliment bestowed by the artist 
hiniself, when he said to it "Favi'tla 1" (Speak!) In 
the Baptistery we find a celebrated woodun Crucifix 
of his, to)^ther with an emaciated Magdalen, executed 
in the same material, original in conception, but not 
pleasiug : and a almilar work, a penitentiul figure of the 
Baptist, is in the Ducal Gallery of the Ufizj. 

Of bb pupils the most distinguished were, Uichelozid 
the architect, Desidcrio da Settiguano, and a family of 
RoBsetlini, the best of whom wasAntonio. Tothemiddle 
and end of the century belong several other eiccollent 
Bculptom, whose style was more or leas infiuenced by that 
of Donatello and Ghiberti. Luca della Robbia, noted 
for his invention of a peculiar mode of finishiog compo- 
Btiona in terra cotta, lived till aliout 1470 ; and has been 
lately said to deserve a much higher reputation than be 
has yet enjoyed.* Mino of !Re3ole, who died in I486, 
was the sculptor of the St Luke in Orsanmichele ; and 
Antonio PoUajuolo (142&— 14!)8), to whom belongs the 
altar of the Florentine Baptistery, has been characterized 
M approaching nearer to the learned anatomy and bold 
dnwing of Buonarroti, than any other artist of his Bge.+ 
Bvt » greater name is that of Andrea del Verocchio 
■(1432—1488). This irritable and untbrtunate man of 
'gnrit M and to have deserted his first profession of paint- 
'iig, from jealousy of hb renowned pupil Leonardo Da 
^Tfaiej ; and Vasari also relates of him, timt when, as ho 
'ny expiring in en hospital at Venice, an ill-carved era- 
'ettx was held to his lips, he implored the attendants to 
finng him a better, if they did not wish to see him die 
in dcBpnir. IILi best works in Florence, which display 




Tincomioon excpllenoe, are, the expwasive St Thomas of 
Onanniichele, and a Fountain in the court of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, forming a. group representing a hcautiful 
winged boy embracing a dolphin. 

The number of Tuscan sculpturea produced during the 
fifteenth century, must not be estimated from the few- 
ness of the examples which have here been given ; and 
the excellence of the monuments would be most imper- 
fectly dcTeloped even by the fullest description. 

Ainong the few works of merit executed in thenortlt 
of Italy during this age, none need be alluded to, except 
those relicfi which cover the facade of the church of the 
CertosB near Paria. These were commenced in 1473; 
and, if engravings are to be trusted, very few sculptnrm 
of the time admit of being compared witli them, fbisMll 
in attitude, grouping, an-d expresaon.* 

Wo now leave the history of sculpture, at the mo- 
ment when it is about to receive a new direction from 
mding genius uf Michel Angelo. 



PAlNTmc. 

Tfo chapter in the history of art is so enconragingH 
that which embraces Italian painting in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. During this era it presents^ in 
ita noble spirit struggling against mechanical diflicultief, 
B scene like one that we may view at early davm among' 
the volleys of the Uoman plain, on which the aan ) ~ 
from behind the mountains into a cloudless sky, a] 
ding a golden radiance on the he^hts, and transforming 
into beauty even the peetilential mists which its be 
gmdually chase from the hollows. The revival of pc 
ing followed, after a short interval, one of the great '*] 
events in religious history, namely, the zeal which w 
kindled through Italy and Europe by the energetic ai 
mystical Saint Francis of Assia. 

£vcn from the latest stage of this period there a 
few paintings, which have not antique rudeness enou^.J 
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fo repel a taste educated to admire the elaborate finish of 
modem times ; and it must always be recollected, too^ 
that oil painting (which the Flemish brothers Van Eyck 
invented or made efficient in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century) was slowly introduced into Italy, and 
was only becoming general during the years immediately 
preceding 1500. Most of the pieces now to be mentioned 
are executed either in distemper, or on plastered walls by 
the bold operation styled in fresco^ in which the Italian 
marten attained an early and uurivalled eminence.'^ 

THE TUSCAN SCHOOL TILL 1400. 

It 18 an undisputed fact, that the revival of painting, like 
that of sculpture, commenced in Tuscany. It is equally 
certain, that about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
or a little later, which is the point at which improve- 
ment first manifested itself, the prevailing style was the 
Byzantine, introduced by Greek artists from Constan- 
tinople. But it has not by any means been clearly 
discerned wherein the peculiarities of that style con- 
sisted ; and it has been usually assumed that it was a 
mde and defective manner, which, as the first step in 
advance, the Italian painters had to discard. Materials 
are extant which justify a different conclusion, and 
evince that the introduction of this foreign taste, gross 
and fieralty as it was, truly formed the first stage in im- 
proyement.t From the ninth century till the middle 
of the thirteenth, painting among the Byzantine artists 

* There are numeroas, or rather innumerable, Italian writers 
en ptfaitmg, atnonff whom Vasari for the times extending down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and Lanzi for the whole his- 
tovj of the art till the end of the century before the present, fur- 
idso, with some of the historians of particular schools, the chief 
materiala on which the student has to work. But the principles of 
•ritkttm will be better learned from writers in our own language, 
the first place belonging to Reynolds and Fuseli, critics equally 
iiielbl, though most unliice in their opinions as well as in their own 
gearea. Much theory, and much historical matter for the middle 
ai^ea* have been borrowed in the text from Rumohr's Italienische 
Fortehongen, already cited. 

t Theae hints on Byzantine art are an indication, rather than an 
tsposition, of the masterly theory propounded by Rumohr. 
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differed from contemporary Italian works in soYcnJ 
important particulars. In both quarters art wtu timidl] 
imitative ; but in the euGtem empire the models frgio 
which it borrowed were more varioas than in tbe wes^ 
and the execution woa usually better ; the ioEJiion of Uw 
drapery and ornament had a peculiar character of semii- 
oriental barbarism ; and, while in both countiieg tilt 
drawing of the figure was generally bad, the commn 
tendency of the Grc«lcs was to lengthen it dispropos' 
tionally, and that of the Italians to represent it as shoit 
and squab. But the moat palpable distinctiona weretKf 
in the technical treatment. First, in the oldest ItalwH 
paintings the vehicle of the colours is tranapareat, and 
the tone is therefore light and clear ; in the works trol^ 
Constantinople the tone is dork and yellowish, bdi( 
produced by the use of some colouring matter whtc^ . 
if modern chemists have rightly analyzed it, was wax? 
Tlie second difference was this, — that the Greeks, b*- < 
^deg ornamenting their draperies richly with gildinj^ , 
surrounded their figures witit a golden ground ; s basF 
barous practice of which the oldest Italian woda a^ 
hibit no trace. In those early productions of the thi^ ' 
teenth century, where we can trace the first tumeUoi*- 
tionB of art, we discover most, or all, of these peculiontiH < 
derived from the Greek style ; some of them prevailgd 
very long ; and the most objectionable, the flauntiBI . 
ground, was not entirely diaoarded even in the time of < 
Raffaelle. 

The oldest name celebrated in Italian pointing is thit' 
of Cimabue, who, bom about 1240, died m 1300. On tba, 
strength of his merit the Florentines claim the glory efi 
having resuscitated art, — a pretension which the schoall 
of Siena seems to have some right, in the penoB at^ 
Duccio, to contest with them. The works of CimabiM 
were Byxantine, in their style, in their colouring, an 
their blaze of gold ; and the tradition says that he 

' MorroBi, Piu lUiuUaU, torn. iL c^iit. it. lea. 3. 
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laoght in his yonth by Greek artists. He improved, it 
is true, upon that school ; but, thougli every thingregatd- 
ing him ts obscure, there is [lO suflicient reaatm for be- 
Ueving that his improvement consisted in any departure 
from its principles. To him are commonly assigned some 
Hl-preserved fresco paintings in the church of S. Francis 
at Asusi, which at all events give an idea of the inaaters 
from whom he learned ; but his boldncas and loftiness of 
conception are more clearly evinced by two rudely grand 
^ures of Madonnas on wood, both at Florence, the 
more celebrated of the two in the church of Santa 
Mnria Norella, the other in the Ducal Gallery. 

To this great artist succeeds the Florentine Giotto, 
(1276 — 1336), whose history and works are somewhat 
letter known. The Italian novelists have preserved 
anecdotes of his wealth, his ugliness, and his profane 
wit.* The story which describes him as a slicplierd-ijoy, 
(liscorcred by Cimabue drawing rude figures on a stone, 
is perhaps too picturesque to be true ; and his un- 
doubted pieces display a marked dissimDarity in spirit 
to those of his alleged teacher, while thi-y deviate also 
from the Byiantine style in colouring, if in nothing else, 
having a clear rosy hue which indicates a return to the 
older Italian method, though it is also an improvement 
OB it. In the theory of his art, however, Giotto departed 
essentially from all hia predccesaota. When we combine 
the criticisms of the older writera with the few pictures 
which still can be certainly or probably identified as his, 
we may descrilie his characteristics as consisting in an 
attempt, made under manifold difHculties, but attended 
with surprising success, t« establish, instead of the rude, 
»^iie, devotional loftintsg of Cimabue, a beauty derived 
frmn a closer observation of life, nswell as enlivened by 
» better and leaa fbrmnl expression of ordinary human 
ftoHng. His only existing work which is ascertained 
'hya genoine inscription, is one in the church of the 
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Santa Croce in Florcnue, cantaining five dirision^ of 
wliich that in the centre represeata the Saviour crown- 
ing the Vii^in. The gallery of the Florentine Accsi- 
domia dcUe Arti containa some small compoutions of 
his, repreeenting, in a fashion half religious and half 
Camic,eventa&ani thehistoiyofSaint Frantds, Frescoes 
in the upper church of that saint at Assiu, assigned to 
Giotto by some critics, have been pronoanced by otheta 
to be inferior, and unlike hia genuine tem^s :'* but 
others on the vaulted roof of the subterraneaii part 
of the same building are undonbtedly his, and rescmbia 
the pieces of the Academy both in execution and in 
spirit. Other pictures la,ying claim to hia name, occur ia 
various galleries throughout Italy as well aa eleewhen. 

But the moat remartahle monument of Italian punt- 
ing in the middle ages, is the Campo Santo of I^n, 
a cemetery filled with earth brought from the Ho^ 
Ijuid, and enclosed by walls, within which is erwtod 
a Gothic arcade. The walla were succcsMvely pftintai 
in fresco by the greatest artists of the favuteenth cok- 
tuiy, and by one of the fifteenth ; bsaides othera wlu>, it 
those times and afterwards, executed minor parts of tlu 
nudertaking. 

In the fourteenth century, we find, first among the 
names of thoae painters, that of Giotto, whosB great 
work in this place, the history of Job, is now an alniod 
ondistinguishable ruin. Two compartments of i^ tlu 
Misfortunes of the Patriarch and hia Convoisation viA 
his Friends, are the best preserved ; and some of thdt 
figures, especially those of angels, display a placid glBM' 
worthy of the master, and more than worthy of tha 
age. Other paintings of the arcade were executed by 
two of bis contemporaries : Bimone of Siena, usuAllf 
called Memmi(1285 — 1344), who is immortalized by 
Petrarch ; and tile Florentine Buonaniico, nicknamed 
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Buffftlmacco {1262— 1340), tha buffoon of Boccaccio'a 
novels. Siiuoae, decidedly Giotto's inferior in drawing 
and expreaaion, introduced greater strength into bis 
colouriiig, and more reguliirtty into his compOEition, 
For the Campo he executed !□ saveml compartments 
the history of Saint Banieri, wliich has auffered eevciely 
and U*a much restored ; to wltich ho added, over one 
of the lioora, on Assumption of the Virgin, a for sope- 
rior work. He was one of the earliest painters who 
attempted portraits. Buffolmocco's scenes taken Irom 
(he Old Teijtainent, and his Cruci&iion, Besnrreetion, 
Aiid Asceouon of the Sariour, ore better preserved than 
most frescoes of the arcade ; but these, Uie only known 
remains of the master, being coars?, nnskilful, and 
caricotttrcd, compel ns to believe liim leas successful in 
planting Scripture- pieces than in playing on the weab- 
oesB of Master Andrea and poor Calandrmo. About the 
middle of the century the Campo received works from 
Antonio Venoziano (1310 — 1384), who, belonging like 
the rest to the Florentine school, painted scenes from 
tlte history of the iavourite saint Uonieri, with an ex- 
pteaaion and an approach to good drawing that indicated 
a great advance in art. 

He was succeeded by the two brothers Orcagna, of 
whom notice iadeserved hy Andrea alone, the distin^ish- 
ed sculptor and architect. His paintings were even more 
boldJy original tlian his architecture and sculptures. An 
altar-piece in Santa Maria Novella bears his name in- 
■cribed ; and his two great frescoes in the Campo Santo 
are by far the most imposing works of the age. In their 
subjecia, embracing the most awful mysteries of our be- 
iag, — and in the audacity of imagination and sentiment 
which hreathes thronghout the whole, — wo have wliat 
wants only a few so^er touches, to render it a perfect 
embodiment of the wildly poetical and darkly religious 
^irit wliich ruled the middle ages. The cold simplicity 
of the colouring places these works behind their time ; 
and their deficiency in repose and beauty also belongs 
to the artist individually ; but tliat imperfect knowledge 
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of compositian, and of perspective both linear end aSrial, 
which is exposed by ]u& boldness in attempting diatant 
ImidaciipeB and figures, waa a &ult common to all liit 
contemporaries. Hia own genius, aided by hia skill in 
sculpture, gave to the heads of his pictures that true 
and powerful expression, which was the first good ^leci- 
men of portraiture and physiognomy ; and these adva 
t^;es also enabled him to attempt the delineation of tlw 
nude figure with much freedom and snocess. One oF An- 
drea Oroya's pieces (covering half of a compartmiail,. 
on the other half of which his brother painted the lnfe> 
no ),representB the Last Judgment, and, though the weakre 
of tiie two, is very striking. The sdnts of the Old and 
New Testament, with other figures, are ranged on on* 
side ; the wicked arc on the other : King SolomoD riset 
from his tomb, uncertain to whicli of the clasn 
will he allotted ; and, in the upper part of the » 
angels hold the instruments of the Passion, the SavionE 
laises his hand to condemn the sinners, and tlte Virgin^ 
turns lamentingly away.* The second of these grtit' 
works is called, by the Italians, the Triumph of Deatk' 
This composition, unsurpassed for powerful imsginatiOlL 
contains a variety of groups, which there is here Of. 
adequate space for describing. The centre is occupied liT 
the personification of Death, a gigantic and hideous ni~"'^^ 
ster, clad in iron m a 'l , which hovers in ' 
ing the scythe over a lieAp of corpses. Tlie sonls i 
dead, small naked bodies, issue from their mouths, nl 
are seized fay angels, whobearthemgladly up toheavei^" 
or by wildly formed ienrnns, who drag them to tito! 
place of doom, indicated by the mouths of a voleanoi ' 
On one side of this mountain of the dead, a group'' 
of the miserable among the human race, the blind, 
the maimed, and the poor, pray to tho ten'ible genius or 
mortality, in words wMch the painter lias written o*er ' 
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their heads.* On the other side, towards which the face 
of the spectre is threateningly turned, is a festive hand 
seated heneath a thicket of orange-trees, with two 
({aivered cnpids, and a Proyen9al trouhadour playing on 
the yiol. The females of this company are portraits, and 
the figure in the middle is Castruccio CostracanL At one 
point of the distance, a hunting party of nohles are led 
by a hermit to the dead hodies of three kings, painted 
in different stages of decay : and near these an cxpres- 
rive group of monks are gathered on a mountain, round 
the door of a hermitage. 

The brothers Orcagna were succeeded hy Pietro 
Laniati, supposed by some to have been the same per- 
son as the Sienese Pietro del Lorenzetto, who with his 
brother Ambrogio sustained the decaying school of their 
city during the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
His painting in tlie Campo Santo represent with great 
foxct of invention and expression, the lives of St Paul 
the hermit, and other early Anchorets. About the very 
end of the century, the pictures in the cemetery rc- 
eeived the addition of tliree compartments, now almost 
entirely destroyed, representing the mai-tyrdom of St 
Ephesus under Diocletian. These pieces, which were the 
vorks of Spinello, called Aretino from his native town 
Axeuso(ld28 — 1400), are coldly criticised by Vasari. But 
this artist has been pronounced, by other connoisseurs, to 
have inherited no mean portion of Orcagna*s skill in 
depicting character ; and wc still possess from his hand 
in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena, representing 
from the history of Pope Alexander III., and 
others in the sacristy of S<in Miniato a Monte at Plor- 
ence, which contain incidents from the life of St Benedict. 
It is related of Spinello, that in another work, the altar- 
piece of Sant' Angelo at Arczzo (^till or lately existing), 
which represented the Fall of the Rebel Angels, ho 
exerted his hnagination so vividly in giving horror to 

• Since happiness on oarth for us is none. 
Come, Death ! thou medipincr of mortal wo. 
Administer thy dread and final euro ! 
VOL. II. Q 
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tlie figure of Lucifer, that the imegD haunted hii 
dreams, till it caused insanity and death.* 

These older pictun>s of the Campo Santo cmbisoe 
most points in the history of Italian, or (wliich is Uu 
same Ihiiig) of Tuscan painting tiirougliout the foai- 
teentli century. No naiuea but three ruquirc to be added 
to the list. The earlieet and greatest among th«EU » 
that of Taddeo di Gaddo, who, born in 1300, was tiw 
ablest pupil of Giotto, and closely adheied to hie tedv 
nical maimer as well as to his peculiar tone of ieelin^ 
Tommaso di Stefano, colled GiotUno (1-324 — 13M), 
was the grandson of Giotto, and evinced during his sha^t 
life great akill in drawing, with uncommon Utlenl Set 
expressing character and solemn feeling. In tho laMr 
lialf of this century, we find the neglected name of 
Giovatmi da Mekno or Milano, a scholar of Taddeo, wbo 
has been lately pronounced superior to any paiulorof 
the age, in his drawing, his repose and simplicity «f 
expression, his pleasing exmution, and his attempt »t 
giving relief to hie figurea.+ i 

We thus find that, in Iho course of the fourteenth eea- 
tuiy, the Tuscan painters added to their older reliant 
subjects the legends of later taints ; that they wms 
thereby led to a more varied manner in their repiesenla- 
tion both of figures and action ; and that the progttsa of 
the art, facilitated by that of sculpture, allowed even, an 
approach to physiognomical expression. The artitta 
had begun to study individual nature ; and their wodu 
exhibit a diversity in the modes of feeling, which, al- 
though it perhaps for a time impeded art, was yet a 
promising omen for its subsequent progress. Early in 
the next century, painting for the churches, no longir 
confined to frescoes on the walls or distemper-pieces 
on the fixed altars, was eni])loyod for the first time in 



See Vuari, ViM di TaddM Olddi, 
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producing pictureB to be hnng up along the chapels iA 
the aisles. The rise of the Medici and other wealthy 
Florentine fsmiliw, furnished liboml patrons to art; 
nod, though paintingB were still hardly to be found any- 
where but in ecclesiastical buildings, they became full 
of portraits and of historical alluaione. The pieces of 
the fifteenth century gradually lost that sameness and 
repetition, in the character and exprcfeion of the head*, 
from which bo few of the older artists had been able to 
deriate ; the human figure began to be drawn with muoh. 
greater accuracy, though still, in most cascn, both timidly 
and hnpCTfectly ; colouring ac^iuircd a relief which 
preceding works hivl wholly wnnted ; and composition 
became more correct us well as bolder, exhibiting an 
advancing skill both in perspective and in the exeoutioa 
of objects from still-iife. The period was one of tion- 
ution, unsteady and often interrupted ; hut no step wai 
lost that had once been taken ; the earliest of the great 
Mintcrs in the century was Masaccio ; the latest was 
AlcOTiardo Da Vinei. 

H^ TAB tUSCAN aCBOOI. FHOH 1400 TU 1470. 

bFoT more than fifty yaoB after 1400, the TdbosB 
tabool is adequately represented b; its four greateit 
maatera, all natives of Florence or its district : — Maeo, 
or Tomraaao, nicknamed Masaccio (1401 — 1443) ; tbf 
jriar Giovanni, canonized by the name of Angelico, sat 
unwlly called Fra Angelico Da Fiesole (1387—1405) ; 
thefriurFilippoLippi (1400 — 14ti!)) ; and BenozzD G(»- 
loU (1400 — 14T8). Two of these shared between them 
" remedying the main deficiencies which still 
i their art. Masaccio derelopcd the theory 
iro, of relief, and of composition and arrange- 
a Angelico devoted himself to investigating, 
own peculiar limits, the prinoiplea of physio- 
y and eicpreaaion. 

e great Masaccio lived ia extreme poverty; and 
oath, at the age of thirty-two, was suspected of 
ig been produced by poison, administered by jealous 



■ 
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rivals. Time has sp&red but two of his wor^ ; tlw 
&cacoea in tlie Roman chnrcli of Son Clemcnte, and iLoas 
uf tho Braucucci cl)a]>el in tlio cliurcli of the Carmine at 
Florence. The pieces in Rome, which have been nitMb 
TestoreJ, were executed in early life. Bceides tho Crad>' 
fision, they represent varioua siiinta in legendary arim»E 
giiiory scenes, among which the dispute of St Cat^erioK 
with tho sages of Alexandria has been thought to pttrvC 
moat clearly the rifliug esccllenoe of the moetcr. nieceM 
bratedfrescocsof the Carmine embrace, besides painl' 
of other artists finished by Atasaceio, several exco 
entirely by Imneelf, in which can be traced his 
emancipation irom older models, ending in the complel 
triumph of hia unfettered skill. In tin's chape), Leo 
Michel Angelo, and Raffaelle learned, and gtai 
acknowledged that they learned, tlieir highest " 
and the finest of the works stood unequalled and 
proachcd, till the time of these more finished painteM 
The perspective, both aerial and linear, the foreBhorteaj 
ing, the knowledge of the human figure, and t&e & 
serious, natural expression of the heads, left litQe 
modem art to surpasa ; and the hold relief, the gnttA 
simplicity of the draperies, and the rich chiamsclu 
came yet nearer to perfection. Several Sgnree u 
attitudes, borrowed by Michel Angelo and Bafiaelle, k 
among the points most admired in their best pictureo. 
Fra Angeltco, educated as an illuminator of roani 
scripts, and inspired from childhood by strong nd^iol 
feeling, entered the Dominican order in hia twentid 
year, and spent liia lorg life la the entire consecntit 
of hisarttosacredsubjects. HerciiiscdtheBrGhbishoprif 
of Florence, and is said never to have been at 
ISefore beginning to paint, he always occnpied 
in pmyer ; in representing the Crucifixion, he m^ 
bitterly ; and, with a fond superstition, characteristic i 
the man and in harmony with his times, he believe 
his pencil to be guided by intpiration, and thereibra 
never consented to alter any part of his " 
paintings were pervaded by a tone of sentiment ezpree»] 
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ing profound religious ecstasy : — ^frora the countenances 
of his saints and angels there breathe a beauty and a 
bliss which are pathetically moving. Though passion 
was beyond his reach, yet, strange to tell, this retired 
and fanciful ascetic exhibits in his heads, many of which* 
were portraits, a deep study of life, and a skill previously 
unapproached in delineating individual characteristics. 
Senreial of his works in fresco remain to us, and nume- 
rous others in distemper are scattered over Italy, or 
were sold into foreign countries after the suppression 
of the monasteries. Some of the latter class are in the 
Florentine Gallery of the Ufizj, and others in the collec- 
tion of the Academy. In Rome, the gallery of the late 
Cardinal Fesch used to contam an admirable easel-pic- 
tuie of Angelico, representing the Last Judgment ; and 
two smaller ones in the gallery of the Vatican are scenes 
from the legend of St Nicholas. Of the saint's ft-escoes in 
Florence, the most numerous collection is at the Domi- 
nican convent of S. Mark ; but his best and largest pieces 
of this kind are those which cover the walls and vault 
of Nicholas V.'s chapel in the Vatican. 

The early works of Gozzoli, to be found at Prato and 
Son Geminiano, in the Florentine territory, are said to 
establish Vasari's assertion that he was a scholar of Fra 
Angelico ; but his paintings are chiefly scattered, or lost, 
in these and other obscure places. His frescoes were his 
best performances ; and his greatest effort is that noble 
series of histories from the Old Testament, which he 
executed in the Campo Santo of Pisa. In composition, 
and to some extent in colouring, he profited by the ex- 
ample of Masaccio ; in his landscapes, he is that artist's 
superior ; and, though his drawing always remained 
fiiulty, his minute observation of life threw into his coun- 
tenances a natural expression not inferior to Angelico's, 
united with an energy to which the recluse's gentle 
and child-like genius was quite unequal. Among his 
decaying works in the Pisan cemetery, the Drunken- 
ness and Curse of Noah are inimitable for nature and 
expression ; the festive groups in the Marriage of Jacob 
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and Rachel itro most graceful and Urely in atUtnde Bud 
drapery ; and the feeling which inspires some acenn 
from the life of Joseph, is no unworthy foretaste of ths 
dramatic power wielded hy Baf^lle. 

Fra FUippo was aa unlike to his fellow-friar Angclko 
in his genius, as in the history of hia ndveDtnroas life. 
An orphan.lKiy, educated hy the charity of the Caime- 
litea in Florence, and received into their order in early 
youth, he sketched in the chapel of Masaccio when hu 
euporiors would have hod him to aing in the choir ; and 
at the age of eighteen he fled &om the convent. Taken 
on the coast near Ancona hy a Borbaiy corsair, he was 
a slave two years. After his release, his roving temper 
led him through most at the states of Italy, trom Naples 
to Padua ; and his life "was divided between the enthaai- 
astic prosecution of art and indulgence in gross scneoali^, . 
at which his patron Cosmo do' Medici, and the religicma 
society that he had ahaadoncd, connived for the soke at 
his vigorous talcnta. At Frato, while he painted for a 
nunnery, he became enamoured of a novice, and cairied 
her otf; and this female accompanied his wanderings 
for many years, till he died at Spoleto, believed to bovB 
been poisoned by her kinsmen. Few of his easel-pictiuM 
are good ; but in some of his frescoes, where the subject 
called for the expresaon of vigorous action and strong 
feeling, and was not nmteiiatly disligured by his prevail* 
ing harshness, he shovred himself truly a master. Hia 
best frescoes are at Frato in the parochial church, and 
at Florence in Santa Mariu Novella. 



We now reach a point, at which the development <£ 
art begins to display itself in three diilercnt quarten with ' 
very dissimilar results. The Florentine artists, departiiv 
equallyfar from MaSiiccio and from Angelico, were yet 
eitremely various in manner as well as merit ; hot 
their history iinally matured tliat cold though scisDtifio 
Rchool, from which issued Michel Angeto. In the dis- 
trict of Perugia, there arose a separate school, which, 
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Driginating in Florence, attached itself to FraAngelico's 
tone of feeling, and ended in the timid but warmlv devo- 
tional taste of Pietro Perugino, tic first teacher of Raf- 
belle. In tltc Venetian territories, all earlier tendencies 
way to the studj of coloiuing. 



y 

B^ The Florentine School from about 1470. 

Besides the improvements in the mechanism of punt- 
a^ vorioufl other inftncnccs, some of which hod already 
M'.ed powerfiiUy, now concurred in affecting art at 
Sloience, and, particularly, in precluding- all unity of 
purpose. The devotional spirit of the older masters, 
though it still influenced some minds, was not general, 
Chaaed, at first, by that inquiring disposition, of which 
Savonarola became the organ, it was now also weakened 
in the professors of art by the new study of clasaical 
Mulpture, and was at length farther diministicd by poli- 
tical events which awakened in every mind the spirit 
of citizenship. The Florentioe artists were thus divided 
between a tendency towards the style of familiar lifo 
(which, if it had been long indulged, might have antici- 
pated tbe formation of the Flemish school), and that 
Mpiration after truth and ideality in the design of the 
human figure, which began with the sculptors, and 
under Michel Angelo became the prevalent impulse. 

Seven of these artists require some notice : — Sandro 
or Aleasundro Botticelli (1437 — IfilS) ; Filippo Lippi the 
jouoger, called Filippino, the son of Fra Filippo by the 
Tnnawsy novice (146l>— 1605)5 RoffoeUino, called Del 
Carbo(1466— 1624) ; LucoSignorelli of Cortona(l«l>— 
1521) ; Cosimo Bosselli, a noble Florentine, who died 
atter 1496 ; Domenico Corradl, called Del Ghirlandajo 
(14SI— 14Ufi); BudAndreaDelVerocchio, the sculptor. 
The first four may be conadered as luiving, in general, 
proaeouted the tendency of Fra Filippo ; the thrue others 
coincided in their attachment to minute observation of 
individual nature. 

Bottioelli, the scholar of Filippo and the teacher of 
"Uippino, equalled his master in the expression of strong 
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pasdon ; and deserves eapecM attentioa for having, at tha 
Bame time mitiiMantegTia,or earlier, brought engrariaft 
into practical use. In the latter part of Ilia liie he attached 
hintBelf to the religious opinions of Savonarola, aban- 
doned his art as sinful, and died in poverty. FiUppino 
united the force of hi» father and Sandro, with much ' 
more taste and elevation than either; bis earlier work% 
vhich were also his best, excel all ollleta of his a(e I 
for general arrongomeut, and the form of the headj ; 
and the beauty of profile in some of his Madoniuu, baa | 
scarcely ever been exceeded. Perliapa his beat efibrta ' 
are his frescoes in Mosoccio's chapel of the Carmiae, 
especially the Peter and Paul. Uia pupil Ra&ellino ' 
exhibited much of the worm feeling that inspired Uw i 
Umbrian school ; but this promising artist d^enerate^ 
like many others of his time. The same fate befeU 
Roaselli, whose maatcrpiece, the Miraole of the Cup in 
the Florentine cliurch of Sanf Amhruogio (marked 
IMS), is worthy of Angelico in expression, while, in iti 
treatment of the draperies and accessories, it is superiiK 
to any work between Iiis. time and that of Masaccio. Au!^, 
other piece in the same cliurch exhibits his decline ; and 
alunette in Santa Maria Novella his utter decay. Vetoe* 
chio's claims to notiee as a painter, arise chiefly from' 
his having taught Leonardo ; and a picture in the Floreibi, 
tine academy, the Baptism of Christ, which seems to ba 
his only remaining specimen, contains the angel said by 
Vasari to have been painted by Da Vinci, and to havq 
di^:usted his master with the art. But the two gneatert 
of the artists who liave been here grouped together, wera 
Signorelli and Ghirlandajo, men of an entirely oppoutd 
turn of mind. Tho works of the former were distiuguidv- 
ed for energy of action, strength of charaotor, and s 
oorrectness of anatomy not previously attauud. Wt^ 
best remains in Tuscany are in the cathedral of Orvi^ 
to, and in the obscure monastery of Monte OUveto - 
Maggiore, between Sienaand Montepulcianu, Ghirlan-' 
dajo, the teacher of Michel Angelo, was a man whom 
diligence, atoning for inferiority of geniu5, enabled to 
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bring the art of fresco to a perfection which no succeed- 
ing artist surpassed. Hisnianngement of light and shade 
WBS masterly, his grouping and eampusition excellent, 
and his drawing pure and correct ; while his hest paintings 
represent with admirahle cleameas and viracity tile ap- 
peaninces of conunon life. His altar-pieces are to be 
found in Florence and elsewhere ; and his advancement 
m fresco toay be traced step hy step in that city. His 
works in the latter closa, still to he seen in the church 
and cloister of 0giiissanti,belo'ngtol480; those in Santa 
Trinitji to 1485 ; and hia masterpiece, the chapel of the 
dioir in Santa Marlu Novella, to 1490. 

The dde-walls of the renowned Sistine chapel in the 
VaticftD, built in 1473, still present frcacoes hy four of 
those Florentine masters ; Ghirlandajo, Signorelli, Bot- 
ticelli and Rossclli. TheEO paintings ore eclipsed by the 
great works of Michel Angelo in tho some chapel ; 
their lamentable decay, their position, and the smallness 
rf the figorea, make it difBcnlt to inspect them ; and the 
golden fringes and glories, which were lavidied on them 
togiatify the bad taste of Sixtus IV., nnite with the other 
cauBea in condemning them to neglect. Tet some of the 
pieces ore amongst the best efibrts of those artists. The 
aerica on the left of tho door represents the History of 
Itoaee ; that on the right the Life of the Saviour. Ttio 
finest of Botticelli's unites in one composition different 
evcnta from the former series ; Signorelli's Mosea and 
Zlppora, and Gliirlandajo's Calling of Peter and Andrew, 
tn equally characteristic ; hitt fioaaelli'B Adoration of 
the Goldeu Calf in much infcriur to all of these. 

The painters of the Sistina chapel lived to see the 
moat admirable works of the Florentine school, those of 
Leonardo Da Tinci (1452 — ISIO). This great man, 
poaseasiDg universal accomplbhments, as an artist, 
a scholar, and a man of science and of the world, liked 
bettor to theorize, observe, and commit his inferences 
«nd perteptiona to his raeraomnilum-hook, than to weary 
self witJi those Elavi(<h detiuta which ore csiscntial 
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to the production of every immortal work. From these 
causes, aided hj his extreiDe fastidiousness of taate and 
love for minute finish, his works were few, and scawely 
one of them was ever completed. But this vety uuiver- 
gftlity of capacity, with Ws eagerly inquiring spirit, qua- 
lified him to supply tile defects under which art yet 
laboured : no one has ao good a claim as he, to be uour 
«dered the parent of the highest school in hia art ; and 
no artist, before or since, has ever united in himself w 
many of tho moat illuatiious guaUtics of genius.* 

Hia most characteristic excellence, in his own profes- 
rion, is his tone of feeling and intaginaljon, which is mild, 
graceful, and poetically devotional ; too ethereal for eSea- 
lively depicting scenes from active life, but admirably 
harmonized to religious 5ubjccts.+ To these merits in 
the poetical elements of his art, ho added others Dot less 
valuable in the practical ; for not only was he the first who 
exhibited minutely scientific anatomical knowledge, but 
he set aperfect example of relief and harmony in coloDr- 
ing, for which, especially In tliat dark rich stylu whkh 



mm of scirace, Ko Hdlam's Lilcralure, ?oL i. p. 303. 

f " When the Echool of F» Filippo undertook lutgecU sm- 
■onuit la their turn for action and geslure, they reanHDted Ibm 
in general correctly, i>nen indeed nith ulreme feUcttT ; uddw 
M^lafCaumoRosselli^uentl; delight 09 vith tlwr ahlrf md 
■igniSouil dolineatian ofchuicter. Buinhenihef ludUi caqmn 
pure sentiment and religious feeling, all thsH painten thorongfalf 
miicoDceired tha spirit of their task. Tbcy were esneciallf in- 
felicitous in chara^iteriiiiiiT the Madonna, a conception nhiDh, euily 
degraded, had been apprehended with incampurabli greater purilT 
bjtbefoUawerB of Giotto. In theworksaf Iheseo1derarti«i,iti> 
tniB, the spectator may deceive himself ; since thisir%ht>DdgaHnl 
Indioationi of feeling and cbBracter leate wide room for theplajrot 
' ourfioeies. But the more deSnilo delineation of tlie Uter Flom- 
tinea puts it hefond all doubt, that the Madonnai of Fra FUippo 
are ninally vulgar, thoie of Cosimo Roeselli hideoui, those of Su>- 
dro and Ghirland^o worthy female citi, those of Filippioa pretty 
lasses. Leonardo, on the other hand, suceeeded in throwing a myste- 
nous eharm even over his earlier Madonnas i and to those of the 
middle iieriad of his life, while they poisesi a raviihing beaaty i^ 
form and grace of gesture, h«imparlM a sort of dignifled air which 
irreBstibly commands reverence.''— Rumohr, vol. it p. 3U9. 



b most common with him, hia pictures ond those of hia 
«hool are at this day a hanquet to the eye. 

We have lost some of I«onardo'8 greatest works, 
btclnding his celebiated cartoo&s of Paradiiie and the 
Battle of the Standard ; and he has been so often inii- 
lated, that the genuirieneas of his paintings is in moat 
twes a matter of doubt, though even some of the 
H^3iowledged copies or imitations are pictures of uncom- 
mon excellence. Among the few pieces which yet re- 
main of his earlier period, ending about 1482, the surest 
n the detayjng fresco which fills a lunette in the cloisters 
of Sant' Onofiio Jn Rome, representing the Madonna and 
d^d, with a half-length of the Abbot of the monastery. 
The celebrated Medusa-head, in the Scuola Toscana of the 
Tlfizj in Florence, has also been referred to this time, 
together with a Madonna in the mansion of the Buonvisi 
at Lucca ; but the beet and latest efforts of this his 
eariy manhood, seem to he the Saint Catherine (now in 
Copenh^^n), and two unhnished pieces, the Adoration 
of the Magi in the Ufizj, and a. Saint Jerome, which was 
In the gallery of the late Cardinal Fesch. About 1482 
Leonardo was invited to Milan, by Lodovico Sforza, who 
employed him chiefly as a civil engineer. There, how- 
ever, he executed his greatest work, the renowned paint- 
ing of the Last Supper, in the refectory of the Dominican 
ooavent Delle Grazie. Tliis picture has undergone re- 
peated injuries and restorations; as tt now stands, no part 
of it belongs to its presumed author, excepting the heads 
of the Saviour and three apostles ; and these, like tlie 
rest, arc scarcely distinguishable. But engravings, partly 
formed from old copies, partly &om the original in its 
less decayed state, have made known all over Europe the 
leading cliaractcristics and some portion of tiie mcrita of 
this admirable compodtion, which, besides its technical 
KEcellence as an achievement of art, is universally rec(^- 
nised as one of the linesb among all specimens uf truth, 
raiiety, and life in expressioii. Leonardo remaned at 
Milan till it was taken by the French in 1409, and 
loft behind him a rising school of skilful pupils. Ho 
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then returned to Florence, where he continued till the 
accession of Leo X., when he went for a short time to 
Rome. To this second residence in his native city, helong 
some of his hest works. The most celehrated of these it 
the likeness of Madonna Lisa, which occupied the artist 
four yeai-s ;* and another very heauti^ picture is the 
female portrait of the Doria Palace in Rome, improperly 
called Queen Joanna of Naples. In 1515, rivalled by 
Michel Angelo, neglected by the capricious pope^ and 
courted by Francis I., Leonardo travelled into France. 
He died at Fontainebleau, while the king hung over his 
bed and supported him in his arms. 

The Umbriun or Roman School. 

The style which, late in the fifteenth century, arose at 
Assisi, Foligno, and Perugia, presents a very perplexed 
history.t But the infancy of art in that retired comer 
is highly interesting, especially because it was the nur- 
sery of the Roman masters who adorned the succeeding 
age. 

The Umbrian painters appear to have at first studied 
both the older Florentines and the decaying school of 
Siena ; but it is needless to attempt the task of tracing 
their progress till we reach Nicola of Foligno, called 
Alunno, who painted for about forty years, ending in 
1499. In some of his works, the tenderness of expres- 
sion is much in the style of Angelico ; and this indeed 
appears to have been the general tone of his genius.^ 

•Now in the Louvre (No. 1092, Catalogue of 1833), making 
one in a series of nine real or supposed works by the master (Nos. 
1084 to 1092). The National Gallery in London contains an 
mdmirable Disputation in the Temple (from the Aldobrandini 
Gallery), which belongs either to Leonardo, or, more probably, to 
his school at Milan. 

*)* Some light has been thrown upon it by Lanzi, and very mneh 
by Rumohr, but the facts are still provokingly scanty. 

:j: See Vasari (Vita di Pinturicchio), who describes two weep, 
ing angels, forming part of a Pieta by Nicola in the cathedral of 
Foligno, as all but inimitable in expression. 
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Passing over Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and Andrea called 
L'lngegno, we reaeh t!ie most celebrated artists of this 
district, — Centardino Pinturic'cluo (1454 — 1613), and 
Kotro Vannucci, called Perugioo fixsm hia citizenship 
in Penigia (1446—1624). 

Althoogh Pietro's tone of fe«ling woa clearly derived 
bmn the older painters of his own province, hi; bor- 
rowed from the Florentines, among whom he long 
n«ded, much of their technical skill. Michel Angelo 
STowed for him a contempt which might Iiave been 
JDrtilied by those works eiecuted after 1500, when he 
letlled at Pemgio, and established a regular picture- 
lnami&ct«ry ; hut, notwitlistanding his littleness and 
Blifiheas of manner, and his deficiency in invention, hia 
best E^iecimens exliibit a skill in the bright colouring, a 
wannth and elevation of feeling, and a frequent beanty 
of oontonr in the heads, which, in themselves, are sufli- 
cient to constitute high exceUence, and have a double 
claim to our gratitude Irom their influence on the gcniua 
of Pietro's immortal scholar. Perhaps none of his exist- 
ing pieces are earlier than the compartments which, in 
company with Signorelli and the other Tuscans, he 
puided in the Sistine chapel. The best preserved of 
tlteae, the Presentation of the Keys to Saint Peter, 
displays much, bath of the Florentine adherence to 
luture, and of his own capacity for appreciating the 
exBlt«d spirit of religions history. After 1495, his man- 
ner «:dtibited a gradual deterioration. This decline is 
not complete in tiic well-known frescoes of the Sa!a dl 
Cambio at Perugia, finished in IfiOO ; but it is latnent- 
■bly perceptible in other pieces, with which he and hia 
■oholaiB filled that town and its district. His group of 
EUnts executed in 1521, for the Perugian convent of San 
Sevevo {above which Eaflaelle had previously pointed 
tlie eelefltial regions) is a striking example. 

Pinturiechio, the early friend of Raffaelle, is gene- 
rally considered to have been another scholar of Perugino, 
and was infected, like his master, by the love of gain. 

» pictores, executed under the influenoe of this spirit, 
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are cMefl/ in Rome ; and none of his works there, ex* 
cept the frescoes in Ara Cell, are at all worthy cither 
of his reputation or of his youthful gcniua. But the 
At'cadenuB delle Arti at Perugia possesses an allor-piece 
of liii, dated in 1495, which, composed of different partem 
and retaining much antique simplicity, displays also in 
full force the devotional expression of the Umbriaiu, 
united with extreme beauty in the countenances. 

The history of this old and simple school is not oom- 
plete without the name of Francesuo Koiholini, called 
rmncia,a Bolognese (1460 — 1517). Celebrated inearly 
life as a goldsmith, Francia afCcrwaiila acquired equal 
iams as a painter, and was the head of that small cIom 
of artiste who, early in the sixteenth century, adhered 
rigidly to the ancient atyle, defying the allure meats held 
out by the Romans, the Florentines, and the Venetiam 
in combination. His paintings, all sacred, have the 
old Umhrian spirit in its utmost purity, though with 
a tendency to ordinary expression, which makes thsm, 
notwithstanding their greater freedom of manner, show 
to disadvantage beside tlie monotonous idealism of 
Pietro Perugiuo. The artist's genius is best cstimatod 
at Bologna, which contains several of his moat Buccesa- 
ful works.* 

The Venetian School. 

The fiist decided improvement in Venice originated, 
sbont the beginningof the fifteenth century, with Gentile, 
an artist who came from Fabriano, between Perugia and 
Macerata. But art in tliis quarter was not prominently 
characteristic till about 1450, when the best painten 
were divided into two opposing schools. 

The one was arrayed under Francesuo Stjuarciono of 
Padua (1394^1474), who, in his travels tlirough Italy 
and Greece, collected classical sculptures, and formed 
on these a harsh but imposing style, which he communi- 
caled to hisnumeroua pupils. The works of the master 

■ Cnllerj of the Academj ; (Pinacolecti] i Not. 7S to 89, 
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tre few and doubtful; and the influence of that opposite 
taste which distinguiehcd tlie school of the Bellini is per- 
ceptible in the works of his Paduaji scholar, Andrea 
AUntegiia(I430— 1606), This great artist, while he pro- 
fit^ much by the skill of tbe Bellini in colounng, 
always retained hia early tast« for classical purity aiid 
beauty ; and some of his works, executed in Mantua, 
where he tpent moat of his liie at the court of the Gon- 
xaga, have been pronounced to be inferior to the earlier 
works of Da Vinci in little except the inclcscribahle 
charm of expression. Hia most admired works were 
the Cartoone of the Triumph of JuUua Csaar, intended 
as designs for tapestries in a hall of the ducal palace. 
lliese celebrated pieces were porchased Srom the Gou- 
Eaga by Charles I. of England, and, having escaped the 
general dispersion of the king's invaluable collection, are 
now at Hampton Court. They are nine in number, 
painted in water-colour upon paper, and ace in tolerable 
preservation. Tliey convey a most favourahle idea, not 
merely of the painter's skill in. colouring, but of his ob- 
servation of life and bis grandeur of conception and feel- 
ing. Musicians, spectators, prisoners, Roman soldieis, 
pMgeous spoils, priests and offerings, follow each other 
in a magnificent procession, to which several groups give 
pathetic interest. Mantegna's Euccesa as one of the ear- 
liest engravers has already been noticed.* 

Rls example was followed by very few in the north 
of Italy, Venice, about the middle of the century, 
received from the Germans, through Antonello of 
UesBinn, the secret of painting in oil. The influence 
which this discovery, now for the first time crossing 
the Alps, exercised on the taste of tho Venetians, may 
have been increased by other causes. Among these 
the most obvious is the pictaresque richness of their 
Ay, both in position and architecture, to whiuh may 
M> added the semi-oricntol aspect of its costumes, native 
K*ell as foreign. Certain it is, that the artists at once. 
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with few exceptions, such as the Yiyarini and Crivelli, 
devoted themselves ardently to the improvement of co- 
louring. Their success was rsq[>id beyond example ; for 
Titian was the scholar of Giovanni Bellini (1426—1616), 
who, with his contemporary and rival, Vittore Carpaccio, 
brought this seducing feature of art to a degree of beauty 
which truly left little for their great successors to add. 
In some of Giovanni's later works, still common in 
Venice, he even emulated the skill in design which dis- 
tinguished his rising pupils. The Academy in that city 
contains various paintings of Carpaccio, e^ecially his 
famous scenes from the legend of Saint Ursula. 

Many of these early Venetian pictures are dellghtfol 
to the eye, as masses of rich and harmoniously disposed 
colour : some are even pleasing delineations of ordinaijr 
and familiar expression. But in all of them we seek in 
vain for those loftier qualities^ that depth and purity of 
feeling, that wonderfol sympathy with the spirit ai 
religious subjects, which, in so many Florentine and 
Umbrian works, more than atone for deficiency in all 
the mechanical merits of art. 



PART III. 
MODERN ITALY. 



CHAPTER I. 



Tk$ PoHHoai History of Italy till the commencement qf 

the French Eevolution. 

A. D. 1500— A. D. 1789. 

FIRST AGE (1500—1559) :— The Spaniards in Italy— Julius and 
Lm — ^Francis I. and Charles V.— The Sack of Rome— The 
Ttmkj of Chateau-Cambresis. SECOND AGE (1559—1700) : 
•-^haneter of the Times — The Spanish Provinces — Revolts 
—Grievances — Naples and Sicily — Fall of the Neapolitan Par- 
liament—Sicilian Parliaments — The Duchy of Milan — Changes 
■- -Results — Pafal States — New Territories — Government— > 
TuscAMT- Cosmo — Taxation — Municipalities — The Thebs 

Small Duchies — The Este — The Farnese — The Gonzaga 

The Four Republics — San Marino — Lucca — Its Oligarchy — 
Peasantry — Genoa — Constitution — Venice — ^Decay — The Con- 
spiracy — The War of Candia — Piedmont — Comparative Pro- 
sperity— SUte of Society— Fall of the Parliaments. THIRD 
AGE (1700—1789) :— The Four Wars— The Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle — Naples and Sicily — Don Carlos and Tanucci-^ 
Ferdinand's Government — Communal Boards — The Two Privi- 
l^ed Classes— Justice — Taxation — Vassalage — Entails — The 
Papal States — Weakness of Government — Foreign Relations 
— Pius the Sixth — The Sardinian Kingdom — Victor Ama- 
deus— Evils in Society — Parma and Modena — The Bourbons 
—The Este — The Four Republics — Lucca — Oligarchy—. 
San Marino — Alberoni*s Attack — Genoa — Revolt of Corsica— . 
Venice — Statistics — Society — Church-Commission — The A us- 
TRIAN Princedoms — Milan and Mantua — Maria Theresa's 
Administrative Constitution — Joseph's Reforms — Tuscany--. 
Leopold's Legislation — Reforms — Faults — Communal Councils. 
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Anftela Conti) 
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IT30. Clement XII. (Lorenis 
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1553. Emmannfl Philibort 
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1574. Francesoo I. 
1587. Ferdinand I. 
1609. Cosmo II. 
1621. Ferdinand II. 
1670. Cosmo III. 
1723. Giovanni-Gastone 

2. House of Lorraine, 
1737. Francis^emperor in 1745) 
1765. Peter Leopold 



paema: dukes. 
1. Bouse of Famese, 
1545. Pietro Luigi 
1547. Ottavio 
1586. Alessandro 
15d2. Ranaccio I. 
1622. Odoardo 
1646. Ranaccio II. 
1694. Francesco 
1727. Antonie 

2. Elder Spanish Bourbons, 
1731. Charles (King of Naples 

1738) 
3. Younger Spanish Bourbons, 
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1505. 
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XOBZKA : HOnSE OF ESTE 

1. JVtth Ferrara. 
Alfonso I. 
Ercole II. 
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2. Without Ferrara, 
1597. Cesare 

1628. Alfonso III. 

1629. Francesco I. 
1658. Alfonso lY. 



1662. Francesco II. 
1694. Rinaldo 
1737. Francesco III. 
1780. Ercole III. 



AUSTRIAN STATES IV ITALY, 
SINCE 1748. 

1748. Francis I., Emperor of 
Germany, and Maria 
Theresa 

1765. Joseph II. Emperor 



MANTUA AND MONTFERRAT : 
HOUSE OF 60NZAOA. 



1519. 



1540. 
1550. 
1687. 
1612. 

1626. 
1627. 
1637. 
1665. 



1482. 
1508. 
1538. 
1574. 



Federigo II., Doke in 
1530 (acquires Montfer- 
rat in 1533) 

Francesco II. 

Guglielmo 

Vincenzo I. 

Francesco III. 

Ferdinand 

Vincenzo II. 

Charles I. Due de Nerers 

Charles III. 

Charles IV. : died 1708 



URBINO : DUKES. 

Guido Ubaldo I. daMonte- 

feltre 
Francesco Maria della Ro> 

vere 
Guido Ubaldo II. della 

Rovere 
Francesco Maria II. della 

RoTere : died 1631 



The chronicles of national servitude in Italy, for those 
three centuries which interrened hetween the invasion 
hy Charles VIII. and that of Napoleon, separate them- 
selves naturally into three successive periods, of unequal 
duration and dissimilar aspect,— -an age of convulsion, 
an age of oppression, an age of partial and slowly pro- 
gressive improvement. 



MODERN ITALY- 



FIRST AGE I 

FROM taOD TO 1bS9. 



In tho first y«ir of the BiKteonth century, Louia oT 
Frimce and Ferdimmd of Spain executed without oppo- 
aitioa the iniquitous treaty of Gransda, by which th^ 
agreed to eluire between them Naplea and Sicily, £u;t 
immediately they quarrelled over tlia spoil ; and Gon- ■ 
salvo de Cordova, tlie Catholic king's celebrated gcneii^ , 
having expelled the French in 1503, founded in botjl . 
provineea a Spanish dominion which lasted two cenbi- 
ricB. Three years afterwards, the warlike and ambitwifs ' 
pontiff JuUus II. rescued Romagna from Cesar IBoigiAi', 
and ho may bo also considered to have, fur the fiffii 
time, practically eatablislied the papal soveTelgnty ni' 
the territories of Bologna and Ptrugia. The loa^ 
of Cambray, formed unsuccessfully by the pope, tl)* 
emperor, and the French king, for the purpose of cha^ ' 
ti^g the Venetians, was followed hy a general IlaUflt! 
war, in which Spain sfisiated Venice and Rome againit 
France. It was terminated by the battle of Uavenn^ 
Tvhere the French purchased a bloody victory with tllft 
life of their youthful general, Gaston do Foix. TJbft 
new pope, Leo X,, illustrious, like his father Loienfa! 
de* Uedici, for his patronage of letters and art, poBseaH^ < 
neither political sagacity nor moral principle to quoUQT 
him for reacuinf; hia country from ber foreign spoiled i 
a design devised by the fervid intellect of his pre- 
decessor. Her destinies, during many generation^ 
were to be deteimiued by it new act in the dttuna, Uw ' 
characters of which now began to advance upon 1^ 

In 151S, Francis I. ascended the tlsrone of Ftancfll 
Charles V., succeeding nest year to tho Spanish do- 
minions in the Netherlands and Italy, was almost '^^, 
mediately elected Umperor of Germany. The«e fTO 
celebrated rivals instantly began a contest which th^ 
bequeathed to their descendants. The plains of Xi^ 



Itardy became the principal arena of the struggle ; but 
the is9ue waa afFoctod both by the political vicissitadea 
of northern Europe and by the great Reformation in 
Ti'ltgion. Leo was auoceeded by Adrian, a devout and 
lioneet barbarian ; and this short pontificate was followed 
by thot of Clement, a bnstapd of the house of Medici, an 
intriguing revengeful man, wlioae character uniittt^ him 
«i]ualty for resisting Proteatantism and for vindicating 
Italian independenoe. In the campaign of 1524, the Cha- 
valier Buyajd fell at the battle of the Vol d'Aosta ; and 
in the spring of the enaubg year, beneath the walla of 
Ptivia, Francis was defeated and taken prisoner. On his 
release, the pope, changing sides in tiie hope of preserving 
an equipoise among the contending powers, concluded 
an alliance with him, in which ho was joined by Venice, 
at length alarmed and active, — by Florence, subject 
again to the Medici since 1512, — and by Francesco, the 
last of the Sforzo. Rome was now exposed to the most 
terrible calamity it had endured since the irruption of the 
barbartana. Boorhon, the revolted Constable of Fmnce, 
invaded the papal states with a mutinous imperial army, 
ohieity composed of Germans and Spaniards ; on the 
~'b of May 1627, he stormed the capital ; and, though 
" fell in tile assault, his troops occupied the 
nonths, sul>jecting the inhabitants to every 
rt of outrage and cruelty. In the mean time, Aiidrea 
Kia, the celebrated Genoese admiral, with tlic aid of 
to imperialists, establishtd iu hia native city an aristo- 
1^ commonwealth, 
'■Bat Clement and Francis were equally tired of war. 
The latter, by the treaty of Cumbray, resign^ all 
his forcigri claims ; and in Feliruaiy and March 1630, 
Charles V. received from the pope the crowns of Lom- 
bardy and the Kmpire. t>oni that time he was the 
absolute monarch of Italy ; the princes holding their 
lands, and the titular republica their constitutions, by 
the tenure of his sovereign pennission, Florence alone, 
on ce more rebellious, but abandoned by Charles and 
Bftencis to the vengeance of Clement and his family, 
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remained to give emjilojTnent to the imperial troops. 
The ten montlis' dege of the dty, in wliich ita fortifi- 
cations wero BtreDgtliEDcd by Michel Angclo, and its 
militift argan'med by Maehiavtllr, ivaa the very noliiest 
ora in its whale history ; bat treachary combined vritk 
miEfortttBe baffled the heroism of the citiiena, and, i 
August 1630, ita odministrutors capitulated. Nest 
yesr, Alessandro de' Medici took poaeeseion of Horenos 
Tmder an imperial charter, coostituting him its first 
Duke. 

Tlie Italians ivere at length hopeless, p 
ensInTed ; but Tenewed wars among tliuir spoilerB d&> < 
solated the country for a generation longer. In ICSD^ 
tho treaty of Chateau- Cambrcsis pcrmanL-ntly defined 
ita political relations as follows. 

Philip II., to whom, as the head of the Spani^ 
branch of the Austrian family, descended the conqu 
of his father, retained on the mainland the kuif^don 
Naples and the extensive duchy of iUilan, otbUng t» 
these the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. The Popea 
governed the same territories of which we have alreadj 
seal them in pomesaion. Parma and Piaecnza, llkewiw 
seiKcd byJnliua II., on the pretence uf their being )□'• 
eluded in the exarchai«, had been bestowed by Paul IILj 
in 1545, on his own kinsmen, the Famese ; and timt 
heiise was now confirmed in those provinces, to be held 
bS an independent dukedom, paying feudal homa^ t<f 
the Uoly Sec. The little state of Urbitio, acquired ia 
the tliirteenth century by aaldicrs of the house of 
Montefcltre, now remained with their succsssors, the 
&mily Delia Bovere, who had been, in virtue of a papel 
rescript, dukes since tJie year 1474. Cosmo dc^ M«di{^ 
receiving the duchy of Florence on tlie murder of kil 
wretched cousin Alessandro, speedily gained a riffht to 
coll himself sovereign of Tuscany ; for in lfiS7 he ht^ 
came master of the district of Siena, which in the earlier 
years of the century had bravely vindicated its republi- 
can independence. A part of the Siencse coast, however, 
includingtlio Moute Arg?ntaro,and stretcluug northward 



a that promontory, was garrismicd by the King of 
Min, fonuing n Ihlle province called the Stato de' Fre- 
^_ aj. The Eate were still dukca of Fcrrara, Modena, 
and R^ggio. The Gonzagn, created dukes of Mantua in 
1530, added to this territory by mnrriage the marquiBsto 
of Montferrat, of which they obtained poasesaioD soon 
After the death of the lairt malo nf tlie Palieoli^ in 1533, 
SoliiEZo, on the extinction af its princely houac in 
154Q, was seized by France, to which its marquises Iiad 
recently paid feudal homage. The rest of Piedmont, 
after having been ravaged for seventy yeara hy al! tile 
invading armies, was rwtored to the spirited Emmannal 
Pliilibcrt, duke of Savoy. The treaty recognised four 
Italian republics ; Lucca, Genoa, Venice, and the iiiug- 
nificnnt San Marino. 

^1^ During the whole period now reviewed, the wreteh- 
IVftineas inflicted on Italy by the foreign eoldiery, and 
'" ti^eciatly by those mutinous robbera who oomposed 
the armies of the empire and of Spain, was such as hod 
not been exceeded in any age of her eventfiil histoiy. 
Cities were plundered and burned, rural districts wero 
CODTerted into waates, families were deapoiled and dis- 
honoured, individuals were imprisoned, tortured, and 
put to death. And yet, over this blood-stained arena, 
on which a nation, summoning up its expiring strength, 
fought unwisely, though not in^loriously, its last battle 
for independence, — over this wild and troubled scene, 
where danger stalked without and treason lurked within, 
— genius diftrtsed a radiant light, that died away after 
pesco had arrived, hand in hand with bondage. Almost 
all the greatest of those names that make tbo modem 
Ilnliansprond of the sixteenth century, presented them- 
■elves in groups which disappeared befors the ago had 
eeded lialfway towards its dose. 



1^ SECOND AGE: 

', riiDJi IMS TO 1700. 

The latter Imlf of tie Hixteanth century, with tie 
whole of the seTenteenth, (wmposed for tlii; Italinns ah 
eraofservItiu1c,unmitigatedanduii»itf!rruptrd,imtating 
and debasing-, suffering no exemption, and allowing via 
llope. The armed hand of Spniu crushed the feirc^ 
proTinccs of the peninsula, oa well as its two lar^ atti 
beautiful islands ; hut, niinona as the statistical Cvih 
were which flowed from administratire ignoranc» bi^ 
oppression, they were aa nothing when compand with 
that feariiil coiraption in moralB, which the new masteig 
of Italy induEtriouBly circnkted throngh the whotB 
system of society, EventheEtateBnoniinaUyind«[wi»d- 
ent fell, one afber another, into a lethargic subservienek 
to Spaniah policy and interests; and, in private Mb, loi%' 
before the Berentccnth century had closed, there WBeoot 
a town within the Alps that did not pride itself on«Dpy- 
Ing in little the exotic vices of Milan and Naplet. ' 

Amidst the tuimilt of the middle ages, the warm inift- 
gination of the south Iiad demanded bom the ehnvchtt 
ritual difitinguiahcd by pomp and corporeal allegOi7'; 
bnt religious truth had nowhere heen more buldly tan- 
TOBsed, ecclesiastical reforms nowhere mora urgently 
enforced, theological speculations nowhere carried t> 
near to the very verge of unhelief. Ai'ter the brca^iqj 
out of the Reformation, and the sittings of the ConneS 
of Trent, the Romish Church, robl)cd of tahlf its EnAt 
pean kingdom, retired to intrench itself mor« stionf^ 
vithin the countries wbich still acknowledged ita swttjv 
'It now not only armed itself with a more exeloBivs' in- 
tolerance in doctrine, but diacipliued its clergy intO'Oll 
Honourable strictness of bchaviunr ; und, in ali th» iit- 
flvencus which this altered asptot of religion exoreiMld 
over life and manners, Italy was thenceforth second to 
so region but one, where papal orthodo^aat ettduioed 
in the silent halls of the Escurial, 



In se<^lBr relationB the cbange was still more remark- 
able. The ancient virtues fled to other climes, or lingered 
only in a few nubic hearts : Lut of the ancient vices, 
wtiile those that sprung from Oio abuse of freedom 
perished with that wliich fed them, others were found 
to flourish united with modem corruptions. The an- 
cient spirit of revenge, kindled into phrensy by QtBtiUan 
ionuies about knightly honour, liut no longer ennobled 
by personal courage or manly self-respect, made Italy 
&r many generations infamous as the stene of poisonings 
uvi asaaasinationa. A new order of nobles anwG, who 
bought patents of liirth from sovereign princes, and con- 
sidered titles essential to rank ; & class who, like their pre- 
dcecBwrs before the fall of the western empire, or their 
CoDtf mpmorics in Madrid at tho court of die tltinl and 
fourth Philips, beheld with contempt commercial pur- 
suits, and indeed all activity whatever, except in that 
profession of arms from which they were debarred. A 
nobility like this, precluded from achieving those 
pnbUc services, which tiave made the ariet^>cracy useful 
even when their privileges nere most burdensome, 
WBOleil, in order to render it utterly contemptible, 
notliing but what was given to it by a few institutions 
that Epoedily became unlversaJ ; — entails of lands with- 
out limits, which mode tho heads of families insolvent 
debtor^ tlie younger males beggary and tlic females 
nuns, — a revival of those feudal burdens which hud long 
ago become aselesa and unjust, — and an inmdious licen- 
tiousness, favoured by the introduction of cicisbeisn), 
tlie very worrit of all the usages which Spanish sdt^ 
reignty introduced ntnong the Italians. The niasa of tike 
commonalty, who in evory respect weru less oomiptad 
thou the liighcr ranks, were shut out equally from mental 
cultivation, and from such rights as would have enableid 
them tj) improve their coiiditiori; and those brigbt en- 
dowments of intellect which still dwelt in the nation, 
wero destitute of every thing that could have faroished 
inlhor inspiration or encouragement. 
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The Spani^ Provinces. 



In SanliiiiB, during Uiia long period, there occurri^d 
no fact which historians have esteemed wortliy to bs 
minutely related. Central Lombartly witnessed no event 
more important than the firm reBistance which, soon aftw 
its Bahjugation, its people successfully offered to liia 
plans of Charles V, and his Bon, for introducing tht 
Spanish Inquisition. In the Neapolitan provinces tha 
same exertion of spirit was crowned with the same re- 
sult ; and in both cases the popular discontent was aided 
by the influenee of the popes, who hod already oi^anixed 
an Italian Inquisition under their own superintendence) 
and hod always looked with disfavour on the royal tri- 
bunal which made the name so terrible in Spain. 

The only other public occurrences of moment wen 
four revolts, all bloody, nnd all finally unauccessful, Th* 
earliest, which broke out in 1690, had a political aD4 
systematic aim. It was planned in Calabria, where itf 
fomenters were the Dominicans, headed by the enthu^ 
astic Irinr Campanella. In 1 647 Naples was dosolBtc4 
by the famous insurrection led by MaaanieJio, or Tom^ 
maso AnielJo, a fisherman of Amnlfi. It waa a mof 
sedition of the populace, who had been enraged by f 
tax imposed on &uit, the chief food of the poor, and 
almost tho only article of consumption tliat had escaped 
an impost. In the coarse of the same year, the coy^ 
governor of Sicily was driven from Palermo ; but • 
better sniitaincd rebellion broke out at Messina in 1674^ 
when the citizens proclaimed Louis XIV. king of t^ 
island. A naval war ensued in the Mediterranean ; and 
in 1C7B, by the treaty of Nimeguen, the French man* 
arcli basely abandoned the Messincse to the vengeonct 
of their masters. 

To riiuQgs and revolntions, indeed, the people were 
driven by manifold teroptations. In the southern pro- 
vinces and the islands, the government could not pnx- 
t«ct either property or persons from lawless violent^ 
Tliroughout the sixteenth and scvcnttcnth centune% 
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the cosflts were continually infested by Turkish or Al- 
geriiie corsairs ; the fields were rnvBge J, bouses, villages, 
or whole towns were burned ; and thousands of the in- 
habitants were carried off into irredeemable slavery. 
In the interior of the Neapolitan territory native robbera 
were scarcely less destructive ; large troops of them plun- 
dered or exacted miisonis, and more than once rcaisted 
mccessfnlly battalions of regular soldicTS. 

But besides these calamities, and such others as arnso 
ftota individual opprcasinn, the admintstnition of the 
Spaniards caused, by ita very nature, evils which, though 
less atrocious, were sufficient to make the country at 
once poor and miserable. 

Their system of government in Italy had heen de- 
vised by Ferdinand the Catholic, and was brought into 
Operation by Charles V., through the instromentality of 
his celebrated counsellor, Pietro de Toledo. From 1 558 
the aihkirs of the Italian provinces were directed by a 
Snpreme Council residing at Miadrid, though including, 
besides Spaniards, seyoral natives of Italy. Tinder 
this board stood the four reaiJent viceroys, of Naple^ 
Milan, Sicily, and Sardinia, who were invariably Spanish 
nobles. The principle of those local arrangements, which 
were common to all the dominions of the same power, 
was abundantly simple ; for it conaated in regarding 
tile conquered countries as mere estates calculated to fill 
the royal coffers. 

i'lpfe* and Skill/. — Under the viceroy at Naples there 
wna placed a board, partly composed of Spaniards, colled 
the Collateral Council, which was at oueo the highest 
loglaktive body, the court of justice in the last resort, 
and the head of the eieeulive government.* The laws 
were made more and more complicated ; arbitrary scn- 

Orloir, Himolrei, tome iii. chap. riii. p. 116-143. Oiumone, 

' olu of bis hiitorjr, Mgaim. Calleltn, Starin iti RflnM id 

lib. i. up. I ; eA. CBpoliKo. l^tM. Balli, StoriB d' Italift 






tences, pronoimced i>y the judges, wore often as oaprt. 
ciously suspended bj warrantB from the crown ; and the 
only tendency to improTement appeared in some elfbrtB 
whieh were made to -estend the jurisdiction of tb» 
royitl tribunals ot the expense of the couFta-baroti. 

The baronial Psrliamenta, in which the deputies from 
tho towns either ceased to attend ot became perfectly pa»- 
sivc, were summoned very frequently during the »xte«ntX 
century ; l)ut their business was confined to the voting of 
subsidies ordonstires to the crown, and the presenting of 
petitions for additional privileges in farnor of the aristo- 
cracy. The viceroy, who was usually present, delivcieS 
messages from the king, demanding money; and the 
votes upon such requests an described by liistnrions al 
forming the ordinary purpose of the meeUngs." Al 
length these dicta were discovered to be nseleas ; iiinw 
tiie taxes levied by orders pronoanced in the CollMenl 
CoancO were paid with as little reluctance aa those vntel 
by the barona ; and on the 14th day of September 1648 
was held the last sitting of the Neapolitan parliament.: 

But after this time, when a tax was conteimplateA . 
which the people were likely to resist, rccourBe was had. 
1o a convenient substitute for the stntes-geneTal. iB 
such emergencies, the government demanded a vote Of' 
«npply from the municipal corporations in each of tho 
principal towtu. Tlieae bodies, called Se^, SediK, or 
Piazza, were of extreme antiquity, and were modelled , 
on councils of tlie some sort in the metropolis. Eveiy 
city had seTeml of them, all of which (except o 
in Naples and ono in ench of a few other places) w( 



llir(Mrliun7Dti>fl5a6,"Bnyslhe sprrtla aunBlist, "I 
the king th'e uiuul dQnattie of l,2O0,OD() dacati, indp 
wme f&VDura nut less suitable to the greatne^ md ma 
mch a kiBK, thin W [he indo-rapsrabtc ohcdionea and f 

Eopla of the kioBiiooi of Naploi." The f-reM king w 
iilip II. : ind the faithful people, when Costa wro 
puinj; aftar CunpaneUa'a revolt, uid ripeiuDg f»I 



composed esclusively of noble members, and held purity 
of patrician blood indJapensablo as a title to adniis^oo. 
Into the councils of the petty town of Sorrento, for 
example, no man could enter who whs not nohle by four 
desccDtn. We discover applicatioua by tlto crown to the 
Seggi ns eurly as the year 1640 ; and there is no in- 
staiico on rcrard of their having refused to vote any tax 
Uiat was asked of tliem.* 

Indeeii, if aclf-interestwas to he the rule of actiui), no 
■ound reason existed to pronvpt cither the parliaments 
or the municipalities to a refusal. For the members 
themselves held their lands by feudal charters ; every 
msn'B investitore, or that usage which interpreted ita 
terms, protected him from all impositions beyond BUch 
em were covenanted in the deed ; and the donatives 
voted did not, unless in the rare cose of a speeial agreo- 
ment, take the snialltst sum from the persons who 
granted them. Tlie estates h«ld by the ecclesiastice 
weic in hke manner exempted through the imme^ 
morial privUcgca asserted by the church. But in 
the seventeenth century these two classes togetlier pos- 
eesetl a largo proportion, two-thirds at the very least, 
and perhaps as much as three-fourths, of tlie landed 
property in the state ; and, consequenUy, the burdens 
wbitJi were imposed for the necesHities of the whole 
country, fell npon the proprietors of one-fourth or 
one-third part of its Barfocc. These too were the poorest 
class in the kingdom, unprivileged, despised, checked in 
agricultural pursuits by vexatious restricdons, prevented 
from turning to manufactures or trade by other re- 
Btrnints, and not icsa peremptorily precluded by that 
general poverty which incopocitated the Neapohtan 
pTovincea from forming a sufficient market. All ths 
teriea, with very partial exceptions, were exported to the 
,Io;al exchequer in Spain; and the Hood of the nation 
'Wn drained not less &ccly thau iU treasure. The flower 



of the people, both from Loirtr Italy anJ the Milanese, 
drafted hy thousands into the Spanish arniiea, perished 
in the wars of France, Germany, and the Netherlands.* 

In regard to the national diets, as well as in many othd 
particularB, thu Sicilians showc-ii a higher spirit than, 
any other Spanish provinciala.t Theiv parliament wm 
never abolished. The partial shareof legislation, ho weTerj 
whioh it anciently enjoyed, had been greatly reduced 
by the Aragonese kings ; and, after the time of Ctiaries 
V. its functions were strictly confined to the voting^* 
of subsidies or donatives. Tliis right liliewise did not, 
delude the sovereign's prerogative of imposing by pro^, 
clamation general tasies, which, in cases of extreme, 
necessity, might affect lands of every class, and alway|| 
afiected snch estates and towns as were not baronial. . 

The Siuilian parliament, formerly summoned annually,, 
was convened, since the begmning of the sixteenth ceiw., 
tury, once only in four years. It was composed of thiw", 
£racci or Sections, which formed however one unjtti4 
chamber. In tlic section of the barons sat those nobla' 
vhose manors had a population of 300 honscholden 
The ecclesiastical section consisted of three archbishopty^ 
six bishops, and all abbots who held their beneficei bj^ 
royal grant. The third section, called that of the D<>, ' 
main, was composed of representatives elected by eucl| , 
tOB-nsaswerevaasalsofthe crown. Each baron or prolate, 
had a vote for evcty estate he possessed amounting t^', 
the qualification ; and in the domanial section seveml. 
towns might nominate tho some deputy, who waa en-J 
titled to give one vote for every place he represented, ,1 

The Duchy qf Milan. — In tho Milanese we shall di^ 
_, 

* Orloff, iDtne iii. p. 139 ; GiBnnone, lib. nivi. cip. 3 Ae- 

CDcding ta the liller, in the a ix ymrg prec«ling 1638, the Rpudcnb' 
eiporteil Tor their imn bS,SiXI NeBpolituu imd Siciliui. 

r Bottn, Stnna d' Italia dal 178U ij 1814, cd. Italik, IBM)) 
lib. i. idm. i. pp. 34, Si — CuUetlti, hb. viiL cap. 1. ; S6, ton. U. p;, . 
30a, 31W. 
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porer fiirfs which ducickte still further the genius of 
Spanish anarchy.* 

Here there was much more to undo than in Lower 
Italy. The consular trihunal was abolished, ua being 
by its expeditioua procedure a reproach on Castiliaa 
dignity and slowness ; the duties on meruhondise ex- 
portpd, OS well as on raw materials imported, were in- 
creased to an exorbitant height ; monopolies held by 
the government became even niore common than in. 
N^lcs ; and the liberal spirit of citizensliip was put 
down by the institution of numerous corporations witb 
(trictly exclusive privileges. That which had been Ihe 
woral &alt in the older polity of tlie dukedom, was 
the system of independent tribunals and conflicting 
hwB, enjoyed, under solemn compacts, by most of the 
towna which had successively submitted to Milan. This 
abuse was now carefully preserved, not only because 
it wded, through its confusion, in making every thing 
dependent on the central government, but because it 
imposed many cheeks on commerce, which, as the 
governors clearly saw, might he converted into a fruitful 
aource of revenue. 

The place of the Collateral Council in Naples was 
occupied here by a body called the Senate, wlioso 
eleven members, chosen by the sovereign, included all 
his foreign ministers, and were invested, not merely 
witb supreme authority, administrative, judicial, and 
legislative, but with n power (expressly set forth in 
the constitutions proclaimed by Charles V,) of sus- 
pending or dispensing with all laws at plcaaun.'. The 
ptinctpsl heads of the system of finance were the 
following : — 1. A permanent land-tax, most unequally 
aawBsed ; 2. A direct personal tax upon merchants, 
proportional to their supposed amount of trade ; 3> 
Petty and harassing duties of excise ; 4. Injudicious 
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iinpaats, increased in every succeasive agb, on th^ prM 
duco of native agriculture and manu.&cturea ; fi. Op-. 
preesire govcnrnu^nt-monopolies. The SpaniiirdB, u k 
Milanese writer indignantly remarks, possessed CentiaL 
Iiombardy for a huadrcd and seventy-two years. Then 
found in its chief city S00,000 souls; they left in. Br 
scarcely a third of that nuratiEr, They found in it aeventy| 
woollen uaiiufactoriea ; they left in it no more than fiftu^ 
They fbnod agriculture skilful and flourishing ; befbrC- 
tbe province was wrested from them, tliey had beer- 
driven to pass laws whicii made emigration a. capib 
crime. The local administration preseutad Bome poiBl 
of abuse tliat liad not he«n paraUeled since the fall of th 
Roman Empire. For the debts of each commune, whid 
in some instances were enormoiiB, every inhabitant wq 
liable, and both his goods and his person might he seiui 
in execution ; nay, he was not freed even by paying hi 
proportion of the demand, since the oblig&tioa lay oi 
each individual for tbe whole amount. 

r/ie States of the Church. 

During this period the Ecclesiastical State, Jn t}i*_ 
petBonal hbtovy of more than one of its sovereigns, ai 
is the relations of its polity toward Protestantism, • 
well as towards the secular intercsta of Europe, prevent 
themes more interesting than any whiob are offered b] 
the other sections of Italy. But such inquiries Ue b^ 
yond the province wliicL belongs to these pages. ^ 

Tim territories of the See now received Uieir last aH 
ditions. Its moat important acquisition was the dtKkr 
of Ferrara, wliich, always admitted to be a papal fid 
and portion of the Exarchate, Clement VIII. seized h 
1SQ7 on the cstinction of the legitimate branch of thC' 
honse of Este. Next, In 1620, Urban VIII. pierailel 
upon the old and childless Duke of Urbino to sJidlcatt* 
in favour of the church. Lastly, in 1044, under Iniio-^ 
cent X., the Itoman &ets of Castro and Roncigliane 
wcro occupied by the papal troopa on the ptea of debt»< 
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e ly their lords the Fampse, and, heing retained in 
ity, were nevpf redeemed, 

le internal govemmeiit was chiefly remarltahla for 
« to ita own inveterate abuses many of th^ worst 
a that disgraced the Spanish nile. 

if public offices had long constituted a 
9 Tiranch of revenue ; and Clement VII. has the 
•tionable merit of having liecn the first sovereign in 
bope who introdueed nationnl loans. Ho established, 
I what was called n Monte non Vaenbile, or 
., ^ il ftmded debt, for whioh the ereditors received 
f&terest out of the proceeds of the customs. The older 
expedient next pointed ont the way to raise money by 
Monti VftcaUli, or govemraent-annuities upon lives. 
The army of officials, the pomp of the court, the splendid 
architecture of Rome, and the endowment of the families 
of sncccsave pontifls, kept the treasury in continnal em- 
harrasCTnent. All devices ihiled in reducing the expendi- 
ture below the income ; and, as early as 1670, thepnblic 
debt amounted to fifty-two miUiona of crowns.* 

The snbjects, formerly taxed more lightly than any 
oUieTs in Italy, were gradoally crushed beneath accu- 
mulated burdens. Subsidies, partial and rare in earlier 
time^ were, from the days of Paul III., levied by the 
prerogative of the sovereign, at regiilar intervals of 
three years ; and the provinces on the Adriatic, long 
exempt from such exactions, were placed on a footing 
with the rest of the state before the end of the sixteenth 
eentury. Government monopolips both inmanufactuTEs 
and in several branches of agriculture became as com- 
mon as in the Spanish territories ; and taxes on articles 
of consumption, as well as transit-dues on the roads, 
were soon exorbitant as well as general. + 
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Under a system like this, we are not to wooilcr Out 
the districts eaatward. of the Apennine, whidi bti 
long retained much of the proEperity of tUeir republican 
ages, gradually sunk to a level little aboTe that of 
the western pravinoea. Their ngriculture at lengtti 
gave way under arbitrary interferenoea and oppresauw 
imposta ; the industry of the ntechomcs in the tovtHI 
la:iguished owing to the same causes, as well as from the 
feilare uf demand for their labour, llie higher claBaM< 
evBry wllere mocked the edict of Clement X,, the d»- 
Bign of which was to favour commerce by declaring 
esercise compatible with nobility ; and they 
resisted attempts, like thoee of Innocent Xll^ to 
press or limit their mftnorial jurisdiction.* 

Fierce baronial feuda in tlie cities of the March and 
of Romagnn, were skilfolly used by the government U 
excuses fur tampering with the municipal AunchJsesi 
the clvio independence of Ancona was violently sap- 
pressed in 1532, and that of Peragia in 1640. FtxraJI^. 
indeed, received from its ecclesiastiool eevcrcign* taiaf: 
extenaiTe immunities than it had enjoyed under the&st^ ; 
and a considerable part of the administration was intnut-i 
ed to its three councils, consisting of the greater n(A]e% 
the icEser nobles, and the guilds-t But no real power «1>| 
left even here ; and although privileges in trade we» 
long preserved, yet, before the middle of the geventeenlit ' 
eentnry, tlie venerable -civic rights may be conwdered U ' 
have been wrested ironn every town in the east, ^oofft" 
ing Bolngna.lt This celebrated city retained till the aU ' 
of last century an ariatocratic constitution, borrowiUg ' 
much, and particularly its hereditary turn, &om the 
polity of the republto in the middle ages. Its admink- 
trative senate, composed of the chieft of lifty tuM» 
femiliea, was a British House of Peers in miniatare ; 
nobles of the second rank had a monopoly of most of the 

• Muratari, Anniili d' Italia, torn. xi. p. 31T (id umtun Wl), 
-p. 4M) (ad uimini 1692). 

t lUniie, toL ii. p. a77-9;9 (ed. ISSC), 
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•alrardinate ofGces ; and a mixed council was formed of 
deputies from the aenate, the inferior nobks, the libeial 
profegsioQs, tlie mercliaQts, some other corporations, and 
ibe citizens at large. Tlie popts, hoivcver, imposed 
tnsny taxes ; and Uieir resident legates hod a veto on 
the appointments made by the senate to places of public 
trust.' 

«'-'By far the moat remarkable among' modem pontiffs, 
^*iMi Sixtus the Fifth, the son of a peasimt in the Moroh 
iff Ancona, a meu whose firmnesa of purpose and eound- 
" M of vievfs in administration restored to the papal 
te, during his short reign, the cnjojment of peace, 
ifrinduBtry, and of partial prosperity. 

The Grand Duchy trf Tu»camj. 

rhe histoiy of Tuscany during thia period falls into 
JIar eras, — one of severe hut not unintelligent 

potiam, which extends over the latter bnlf of the 
wcteenth ccntuiy, — and another lasting a hundred years 
loBger, in which tlie sovereigns, though mUd and peace- 
ful, were also ignorant, ill advise^I, and inactive. 

The private memoirs of the cmld and gloomy Cosmo, 
the first grand-duke, are shrouded in a mystery through 
which we calch only glimpses of horror. Inhisyout^ho 
mercilessly punished his enemies, and ungratefully cast 
off' his kindest friends : in hie old age he groaned under 
lUtapeakable wretchedness. Tlie ilarkest page of lus 
life, though not the only dark one, was Uie di'endl'ul 
btv which befell two of his sons. The boys, who hated 
each other, went out to liunt, but Garcia returned alone ; 
Giovanni was found murdered. The survivor entered the 
palace, nnd was never seen again : it was wliispered 
that Ilia father stabbed liiin in his mother's arms. The 
dnchcs died of a broken heart, luid her husband abdi- 
cate*] in favour of his disaolute and savage son Francesco. 

• GorsBi, Mitmoin! SkhM et Crilu|u« da I'ltalis, i;d9,4Dn>a 
fi. p. «al>-4(lS. I><'KriptioCiritaIiiBoiioiiicp.l9>23iiii,GiaTii 
*kii(. Antiq. lul. ton. vii. 11 : 
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Cosmo's gOTemment had been taied on a mock-<nii> 
Btitution whitfU waa giTPii to Florence in lfi32 wuicr 
Alesaoniiro. There figured ia it two councils, tbe 
greater chosen for life hj the dukcB, the lesa periodiiullf 
elected by the other, bat neither entitled to pom any 
resolution that dionld be valid without the prince's »f- 
proval.* For tie purposes of taxation, and witli e«pecBl 
refercnca to thcDeeimuor old republican land- tax, Coctoa 
divided the citizens, according to their means, into thnt 
classes, who were assessed prapartionoUy ; and some ottiv 
burdens, such as a tax of seven per cent, on the iocoiiKXif 
artisans and trading citizens, exhibit less wisdom than 
is evinced by mast of his acts. The fear of aasassinatia* 
and insurrection, however, disturbed lus tlioughta during 
his whole life ; a complicated and eClicient catobliih- 
me&t of paid spies and infurmen was spread over tbR 
whole duchy ; and it was forbiddea to the mhjeebg 
nador pain of death onA confiscation, to wear unu ik 
the city or within eight miles of its walla.+ 

One of the most important changes whiuh he intnf ' 
dnccd, affected those Tuscan towns and lUstricts whidt 
had not belonged to the ancient territory of FlomM^ 
Each of them, in its act of submission to the republic, bad 
reserved, with moreor fewer limitations, the right of «&• 
ministering its own fiindii and affiiirs ; and no contnJ lu| ' 
as yet been exercised over those provincial boards, eMept I 
very moderate one held by a commission in the mrW ■ 
polls. Pew towns nppenr to have fared so 111 as Siati 
in which, on receiving it, the duke had indeed rcte^tW 
the old captain oF the people, but asaumeii ta hinudf 
the right of naming him, while for the signoria ha ■!■) 
nominated the first set of members, appointing the Wj* 
*°^f«°fiture self-elected. In ISQOhe placed all localafi 
mlnistraUon, as wall as the old local jurisdiction, £ncOf 
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under nine conservators ; and the independence of the 
Tuscan communities was thus effectually abolished.* 

His son and successor made himself famous by the 
tragical events which attended his guilty love for the 
Venetian girl Bianca Capello. His government at home 
was both cruel and unwise ; while abroad he employed 
poisoners and assassins, to hunt out and destroy the last 
of the exiled Florentine republicans. At length he and 
his paramour, who had become his wife, were poisoned 
at a banquet given to them by his brother, the Cardi- 
nal Ferdinand, who, ascending the throne thus suspi- 
eiously made vacant, discharged its duties with much 
intelligence, and not unsuccessfully as regarded the in- 
terests of commerce.f 

In the seventeenth century no notice is deserved by 
the personal history of the dukes, unless the bigoted 
folly of Cosmo III. should entitle him to form an un- 
enviable exception. His reign, the last of the period, 
was also the point at which Tuscany had sunk most deeply 
in decay of taste, in corruption of morals, in depopula- 
tion, and in general impoverishment. J 

The Three Small Duchies, 

In regard to the policy, both foreign and domestic, pur- 
sued by the Este, the Famese, and the Gronzaga, we shall 
have learned enough when we regard them as having 
imitated^ with greater or less fidelity, the more powerful 
states by which they were surrounded. 

In 1597, on the seizure of Ferrara by the popes, Don 
Cesar D'Este, whose illegitunate descent had been the 
pretext for the dismemberment, was allowed to retain 
the territories of Modena and Beggio, and placed his 
seat of government in the former of these cities. During 

* Adriani, Istoria de' Suoi Tempi, pp. 1018, 1019 (ad annum 
1557) ; ed. 1587. Galluzzi, torn. li. p. 213. 

t Galluzzi, tom. iii. lib. ▼. cap. 13. 

X Galluzzi, lib. viii. cap. 10, tom. iv. p. 890-411. Sismondi, 
tome xvi. p. 262-264. Perceval's History of Italy, 1825, vol. ii. 
p. 483. 
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Cosmo's garemment had been based on a mock-coo- 
Btitution which was given to Florence in lfi32 luulep 
Alessandro. There fibred in it two councils, the 
greater chosen for life hy the dukes, the less periodicollji 
elected by the other, but neither entitled to pass anj 
resolution that should he valid without the prince*B ap> 
proval.* For the purpoiKH of taxation, and with e 
reference to the Decimaor old republican land-tax, Couaai 
divided the citizens, aci!OTding to tlieir means, into thie^ ' 
classea, who were aaseist-d proportionally ; and some oUiof 
burdens, such as a tax of seven per cent, on the incoines of ' 
artisans and trading citizens, exiiibit less wisdom tl 
is evinced by most of hia acta. The fear of assaaunat 
and insniTettion, however, disturbed his tJiuughts during ■ 
his whole Lfe; a complicated and efficient eatabliih- 
ment of paid spies and informers was spread over tbA 
whole duchy ] and it was forbidden to the subject^ . 
under pain of death and confiscation, to we* 
die city or within eight miles of its walls.t 

One of the most important changes which he iotrpiti 
duced, alfected those Tuscan towns and distFicta whi ' 
had not belonged to the ancient territory of Florenea. 
Each of thera, in its act of submission to the republic, had 
reserved, with more or fewer limitations, the right of ad- ■ 
mfnisterlngp its own funds and aflmrs ; and no control bad ' 
BB yet been exercised over those provincial boards, exc^ 
a very moderate one held by a commission in the metroi' 
polls. Few towns apjiear to have fared so ill as Kenk 
in which, on receiving it, the diike had indeed nUaatti 
the old captain of the people, but assumed tt> tuKisdt'' 
the right of naming him, while for the signorio he alM 
nominated the first set of members, appoinUng thebodP' 
to be in future self-elected. In 1560 he placed all loc^ ao- 
ministration, aa well as the old local jurisdiction, directljl^ 
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under nine Kinservators ; and tho indepcndpnce of the 
Tuscan comniunitiea was thus cfft^ctually abolished.* 

His son and tmcceaaor mnde himaelf famous by the 
tia^cal events which attended hia piilty love for the 
Venetian girl Bianea Capcilo. His government at home 
was both cruel and unwise ; ivhile nliroad he employed 
poisoners and assosEinB, to hunt out and destroy the last 
of tlio eicilcd Florentine republicans. At length he and 
hia paramour, who had become his wife, were poisoned 
at a banquet given to them by his brother, the Cardi- 
nal Ferdinand, who, ascending the throne tliua suspi- 
doualy made vacant, discharged ila duties with much 
inUJIigence, and not unauccessfiilly as regarded the in- 
terestg of commerce. + 

In the seventeenth century no notice is deserved by 
the personal history of the dukes, unless the bigott^d 
&Ily of Cosmo III. should entitle hhn to form an un- 
enviable exception. Ilia reign, the last of the period, 
vrea also tho point at which Tuseajiy bad sunk most deeply 
in decay of taste, in corruption of morals, in depopula- 
tion, and in general impoverishment. J 

The Three Small Duehka. 

In regard to tho policy, both foreign and domestic, pur- 
Boed by the Este, the Farnese, and the GonMga, we shall 
have learned enough when we regard them as having 
imitated, with greater or leaa fidelity, the more powerful 
■tates by which they wero surrounded. 

In 1607, on the seizure of Ferrara by the popes, Don 
Cesar D'Este, whose illegitimate descent liiid been the 
pretext for the dismemberment, was allowed to retain 
the territories of Modena and Eeggio, and placed his 
■cat of government in the former of these cities. During 

pp. 1018. 1019 (ad a 
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the seventeentli centniy, the {>rmces of this house 
were the mildest and most popular of all Italian sove- 
reigns. 

The greatest of the Famese was Alessandro, who in- 
herited, through his celebrated mother, no small share 
of the energy possessed by his grandfather Charles V. 
But the life of this fearless and skilful soldier was 
spent far from his native country, in the serrice of 
Philip II., whose armies he commanded in those wart 
which ended in the emancipation of the Ketiierlandfli 
All his successors in the next century were distinguish* 
ed either for cruel severities, or for discreditable indo- 
lence and weakness. 

In 1627, on the extinction of the elder branch of the 
despotic and debauched Gonzaga, the disputed succession 
gave rise to protracted wars, which at length, through 
the interposition of Cardinal Richelieu, ended in giving 
both Mantua and Montferrat to the French dukes of 
Nevers, collateral descendants of the Italian house. 
The foreign dynasty brought with them incessant misfor- 
tune and devastation : the storm of their ducal city in 
1630 was especially fatal to the older works of art ; and 
their personal characters were in no respect superior to 
those of the princes whom they had succeeded. 

The Four Republics, 

We must still be allowed for a time to overlook the 
diminutive San Marino ; and the ancient metropolis of 
Tuscany can scarcely receive more of our attention. 

2/ticca.— The new Lucchese constitution had wom 
at first the air of a broad democracy. All laws had 
to pass the ordeal of three public bodies : — the genend 
council of ninety members, who held their places f«r 
a year ; — the senate of the thirty-six, renewed eveiy 
idx months ; — and the administrative board, or SignoriB^ 
changed once in two months, and composed of a goo^ 
^onieie and nme anziani. The members of aU these 
bodies, however, were elected by their predecessors in 
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office ; and the Florentine refugees, who saw the go- 
vixnmcDt, though shifted from hand to hand, sUU 
retained by one ruling faction, bestowed on t!ie system 
Ik contomptooua nickniune, descriptive of its exdutive 
uligarchy. But farther, in 15S6, the toll of citizens 
ndnuBsiblo to of&eo was dosed in perpetuity afiainflt 
■U who were descended, either from foreigners or froim 
(iiniiliea reaidin); beyond the 'walls ; and, fifly years 
later, the number of qualifisd liouses amounted to no 
nionj thun ] 68. During the seventeenth century, iiw 
history of Lucca is an absolute lilank.* That period, 
Lowevor, with the age preceding, nitneesed an inter' 
exting phenomenon, in the rise of those peasant land- 
lioldcrs, who gradually spread over the whole tcrritoty. 
Genoa. — In the revolution effected by Andrea Doria 
in 1&2S, the democracy of tho old Genoese polity was 
entirely overturned. The new constitution ranked u 
iiitixens, equal in rights, all men of native descent who 
possessed property and paid taxes ;— and the burgheia 
tlioa franchised, were honoured with the title of Gen- 
tUuomini or Noblemen. In 1^76 many parts of the 
syatem were altered by foreign, mcdintion. Instead of 
Uio recent Council, wliich had contained four liundred 
members, renewed eveiy year, a new one was instituted^ 
into which eveiy qualified citizen entered without dis- 
tinction, on attaining tlie age of twenty-two. But the 
aristiKratlc views on which the older qualiUcation hud 
been fijied and managed, now appeared from Its rvsutt ; 
for the Golden Book, or roll of franchised noblea, caor 
toined only aliout seven hundred names. Tliis council 
thenceforth elected annually a smaller one, wliich, con- 
loiniiig at first 100 members, had that number aftcr- 
iwards doubled. The Senate or odTuinistration, con*- 
posed of the Doge, eight councillors of the Signoria, 
and eight procurators of the Commune, was in like 
nuumor nominated by the greater council, and changed 
«fioe in two years. Tile act of mediation, providing, 

* SisBionclL, toDit iTi. pp. a07-S10, 27*. 
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nnder certain exceptions, that commerco and mnnoiao- 
turcB ahould bu held eouipatible witli nobility, further 
ordained that ten new families should be aonually 
added to the roil ; but during tha whole p«riod nf 
modem history, the soiiatu, when they did not openly 
neglect tliis regulation, evaded it by choosing mau wbf 
were either clllldlesB, or almost paupers.* 

Against tlua uligarchlL'tt! rule, there had ociaen in l^ 
the onsuccessful conspiracy of Fieschi, Count of LaTd^ 
aa ; and in 1628 a Biinilar insurrection was excite^ 
with the same result, by Giullo-Cesare Vochero, a neb 
sad haughty, but unfroncliised merchant. The Iai| 
public event of tlutt age tor the " proud city," wa» 
tibe unprovoked attack made upon it by Louin the Four- 
teenth. 

Venice, — The annals of the constitution iu Venice en 
already closed ; for tbe only new measure of importance 
was a law of 1G24, which bestowed ou the Council of 
Ten the exclusive jurisdiction over the patrimanfi )Q 
criminal matters. The iistory of the republic's wealth 
aud tbreign politics falls into two successive divt- 

Till the end of tlie sixteenth century her trad; 
gradually decayed, while her wars ended in ioceBsant 
defeat. In IfilO she waa compelled to surrender 1« 
Sultan Solimon her islands in the Archipelago, togeUur 
with her last posaessions in the Morea : and tlu mx^ 
war with the Turks waa ttmiinated in 1673, by. Uw 
loss of Cyprus, the most valuable of hei colooiaa. . ^ 

During the seveDtcentll ceutury commerce and manni 
fitcturei declined with less rapidity ; and the mien «( 
the commonwealth asserted its honour against foreign 
powers, with something not unlike the ancient spirit. 
Early in that age, they mode a determined reaistanca 



877. Hieroojmiu de Marinis Do Ge_ ,_- 

^ ; in Gr>evii ThiiiaDrD Aociq. haL Una. i. p. 1422-1431. Hm k^ 
ensbliihlno the new conKituliun of 157(), is giTeu. i^ tlM.fH'fc 
volume of GriBvius, p. H7I-li)14. , ,,^, /^ ,^,^ 
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to the claims of Paul V., and, a little later, euccessfully 
■rinilkali'd tlieir sovereignty over the Atlriatio, whith the 
Dalniatiiui pirates hud infestn! witli the counivnnce 
luid BHpport of Austria, The next remarkable event 
was lliu inj'sti-rious conspiracy of 1618. One morning-, 
in tlie square of St Mark, tlie citizcna saw saverid 
gibbets, on each of whieh swung a dead body. At tho 
dawn of the succeeding day, the frightful spectacle 
t^n presented itaelf ; numeroTis arrests were made on 
board the fleet, as well as in the city, and it was known 
that many of the prisoners were drowned at midnight in 
the canals. The inquisitors and council of state, aft«F 
maiuUining for months an iiDpenetrable silence, at 
lengtli ordered a thanksgiving for the preeervatioii of 
the common weal til. Nothing more was uvcr fuUy dis- 
covered ; hot Spain was then exasperated against Venice, 
ud the public unanimously asserted that a Spailigh plot 
had been formed for the doitructiou of tho city, and tlie 
nuseacre of the nobility.* 

The latter half of the same century was distinguished 
hy two wars against the Turks. Tho first was carried 
on in Candia during twenty- live years, and was closed in 
1069, by tho celebrated siege of the chief city in the island. 
The garrison, commanded by Francesco Morosini, who 
afterwards became doge, performed prodigies of valour ; 
bnt at lengtli the place was obliged to c^itulate, and the 
province */aa lost. A second contest, commenciug in 
1084, was more successful. The commonwealth recon- 
quered the Morea j and that province, the isles of Egina 
and Santa Maura, and several fortresses newly taken in 
Dolmatia, were secured to her in 1699 by tho penoe et 
Carlowitz. 



* Dwu dome i». p. 3Se..W2. lib. Tui.) diapfoiing the gtntet 

KiondBd Otwmv'i ingedy. has subilitatfd for il » pUuBblj ingeni- 
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■I' ' The Principality qf Piedmont. 

The restoration of Enimanuel Philibert to his It/ilisB 
dominions, constituted the most imporfaat epoch tllHt 
Iiad yet occurrud in Piednionteso history. Tile temtoff 
of the Savoyard dukes now enlargud itwlf till it b«- 
came a kingdam ; and <1dwd to the end of the seveo 
teenth century, nothing could be more striking than tlv- 
controBt which that country, tranquil at home aod. 
honoured abroad, present«d to the internal feeblene^. 
and foreign insigniiicatice, -which were oommait.b) tl^ 
the neighbouring states-. ■ 

It is true, indeed, that the canker which elseirfien 
preyed upon Italian society, here also gnawed at. thp 
roots of morality and domestic happiness ; it is tXVA 
that aristocratic privileges and prejudices had beT«^ ■■ 
tile sulidstenae of the feudal laws and customs, a field' 
peculiarly iavouroble to their growth ; it is troo ttirf 
agriculture and manu&ctures were checked, not onlj 
by rcBtrictive regulations, but by the military temper it 
the people; it is true that the church here, aselscwhen 
in Italy, acted in rnrioua ways injuriously on the sta^ 
tuuU relations of the country ; and it is true, also, that' 
the last vestiges of political TcpresentBtion had noiT 
entirely disappenrcd. But, in all these evils, except iilk 
first, there were cireum.3tances of material alleviation. ' 

Although the feudal nobility had acquired much irf 
their ancient power, the eifecta of this misfortune wen 
mitigated to the people by three causes. Sinb, the 
barons retained their mihtaiy spirit along wUh thcit 
aeignorial rights ; they communicated that wailik« 
temper to the people ; and the respect which auch a 
national character commands, became one of tht most 
powerful sourcea both of aggrandizement to the italt, 
and of prosgiority to iadividuala. Secondly, the lovV- 
reigns were always bent on restricting the feudal rights 
in relotion to the commoners as well as to tlie crown. 
Lastly, entails were brought l;uck to tiie ruto of Ih*, 
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Roman law, from whicii they had been borrowed ; so 
that no Buoh deed was yaiid for a longer time than 
four generations. As to tile charch as^n, in the course 
of the seventeenth century, the titho on land entirety 
ceased in Piedmont, without leaving behind it com- 
mutation or any otiier equivalent. The communitieB 
goneially bought it up by giving to tile clergy lands in 
exchange ; and tliu rovenui's of the seeular ecclesiastics 
were derived solely from the produce of such estatffi 
added to the ordinary dues of their oHice. The national 
inclination to a military life in preference to commercial 
poTSuits, was a &ult which the princes repeatedly 
endeavoured to correct ; but their efibrta were always 
in vain, and could not indeed have been more tlian 
partially sueceBsfol, without depriving the state of that 
which more than any thing else secured its honour 
and independence.* 

In this quarter, likewise, Ichh harm than elsewhere 
followed from the fall of tliose ParLiaments, whose rise 
ne liuvc marked in the middle ages. In the dominiooB 
of the Savoyard princes, there had long been three pro- 
vincial assemblies of this sort ; those of Piedmont and 
Savoy, always maint^ned by the successive counts, 
and that of the county of Nice, whose preservation 
had been stipulated when that territory submitted 
itself to the lords of Western Lombardy.t The diets 
had Kurvivedeventhe turbulent opening of the sixteenth 
century ; but tlie reign of Charles Emmanuel n. was 
liestined to prove &tal to them. That prince, on attain- 
ing majority iu 1G48, reorganiited all departments of 
supreme government, establialiing, in particular, 
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an administrative Council of State, foi 
pose of cnppling thenational asscmliHe^. At the s 
time, he made trial of their temper by issuing, with the, 
concurrence of hia new council, certain proelamatioits, 
to which he required the baronial diet* to interpose their 
sanction. The experiment succeeded ; all the thi<ee 
pTOvincial parliaments acknowledged the ducal Council ; 
and the prince, snttslied that the last step might be safely 
taken, thenceforth ceased to issue writs fur summoning' 

The personal character of the duliea, although unable 
either to make their states really flourishing, o 
move that pauperism which was iiut spreading among 
the lower classes all over Italy, had influence enough 
to avert rapid decay, and to maint^n the several orden 
of the nntion in a tolerably good undei'standing, both' 
towards each other, an-d towards the sovereign. 
military genius of their government was forced upon' 
them by their geograpliical position, which laid tbeir- 
dominion open to all attacks, and made it almest neces- 
sarily the first scene of every invasion. Much of Uwh* 
strength, indeed, lay in a judicious use of this ciKDm^ 
stance ; a truth which Frederic of Prussia sarcafitically 
espressed, when lie said, that the possessors of Piedmont 
were kings by virtue of their locahty. 

They used their advantages with success, though nxt' 
always with honour, in obtaining augmentation of teni^ 
tory. Emmanuel Philibert was able to do no more thaaf 
rid himself of those foTcign garrisons whioh had bedl' 
planted around him by the treaty of Chafeau-Cambre«ftl 
Bis successor, in 1601, concluded a most {lolitic compae^ 
by which Henry IV. of l>ance, receiving a fertile earfJ 
dom in Savoy, gave up to him the mountainous tian 
of Salusuio, an acquisition worth tittle as a souree ol 
revenue, but Invaluable as a key to the passes betweeU 
Dauphine and tbe valley of the Po. Henry's succeasort' 
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3iscovcred hia error ; and, in one of those wars into 
which, during the seventeenth century, Piedmont was 
plunged by her situation, or the occasional rashness of 
hcrprintea, the French seized Pi^crolo aod its distriot, 
whiuh commanded another line of Alpine defiles. This 
important conqnest was not relinquished tilllBOG, when 
the political skill, the military genius, and the uncon- 
ijoerable spirit of the celebrated Victor Amadeus II., 
aided by his kinsman Priuee £ug:ene, had at length tired 
out the persevering enmity of Louis XIV. 






THIRD AG-E. 



« eighteenth century, like the sixteenth, began in 
Italy with fifty years of warfare ; but the suffcringa of 
the country, although often heavy, were always much 
lighter than those which liad prcvailijd during the great 
struggle between Franca and the house of Charles V. 

There broke out successively four European wars, 
into all of which the Italians were dragged by theii 
foreign masters. 

The first was tliat of the Spanish Succession. Charles 
U. of Spain, the last member of the elder brunch 
of Austria, having died in 169d, his dominions were 
■Maimed by the Austrian Leopold, emperor of Germany, 
for his son, and by Louis the Fourteenth of France for 
his grandson. In 1"13, by the Peace of Utrecht, an 
arrangement was raodti which did not prove lasting. 
The Bourlmn^ while one of their number, Philip V,, 
received Spam, were totally excluded irom Italy. The 
German seeliou of the house of Austriaobtaiucd Naples, 
UUon, Sardibio, and the coast garrisons of Tuscany, add- 
ing to these also the duchy of Mantua, which was vacant 
by the death of the last Gouzaga. Victor Amadeus of 
Sftv«y, as tlie price of hia military services, obtained 
the island of Sicily, with Gonzaga's principality of. 
Montfcrrut, and two or three districts abstracted from 

ib western frontier of the duchy of Milan. 
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But, in 1713, Caniinal Alberoni phinged Europo inlb 
the second war of the age, Uiat of tlia Quadrupli: Alli- 
ance, whose leaders unceremomoualy ejected the Duke 
gf SaToy froin Sicily, adding that proYince to the Il^iaa 
domimons of Austria. Victor Amadeus received, ia 
placB of it, the island of Sardinia, which, to atono par- 
tially for the wrong, was erected into a kingdom. 

Tlie third war, that of the Polish Election, briAe ont 
in 1T3H. Two years after its comDiencemcnt, tbc Infant 
Don Carlos, a younger son of the Bourbon Philip V. rf 
Spain, by Eiisabcttn Famese, a daugbtor of the honse 
of Parma, mastered the Neapolitan provincea ajid Sicily, 
,^hich lie governed as king, under the name of Charles 
- VII, The treaty of Vienna, in 1738, acknowledged Ua 
title to the joint kingdom, and this part of the allottnents 
made by that compact stood Saat. 

All its other arrangements gave way in the w 
the Austrian Sucuesaion, during which foreign k 
desolated Italy for aeyan yoara ; the Spani^ french, . 
and Neapolitan Bourhona atrnying themselves on 
sidf^ wlule MaiiaTheresa, thelieirof theGennan hi 
of Austria, stood singly on the other. The c^mteit 
. terminated in 1748, b/ the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which established the political relations of the Itslim 
states on a permanent footing. 

The moat striking peculiarity of the now distributioi 
was the exclusion of all princes not residing in Italy. 
Austria, however, was oKccpted, which retained s ItM^i 
valuable and important territory ; for to Maria ThnOOi' 
was assigned tlie great duchy of Milan, in itself a kii^dta^, 
While there was added to it the smaller prindp^tyiM 
Mantua. Naples and Sicily remained to Don Carla% 
but with on obligation to preserve these provinoet as dft< 
independent state, under a distinct branch of the Spaniill 
Bourbons. The mate line of the Famese being uavT 
extinct, Don PliOip, another son of Philip V., receive^ 
for himself and his descendants, the duchies of Fanil& anl i 
Piocenza ; while with these had been recently united I 
the small principality of Guostalla, one of those imperial 
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{\e[s in Loinliardy, which, having no real ckim to tliQ 
Tank of BOTerdgnty, except thfir holding iminediateiy 
nDder Iho empire, it has seemed uscleea to specifyin the 
list of Italian states. The King of SsnliDia retained his 
new title and his old territories, to whieh he again added 
distriets detached from the Milanese, carrying liis poraea- 
KJons eastward nearly as tar us their present frontier. 
In Tuscany, the houae of tlie Mediei became extinct in 
1737 ; opon wliich, in pursuance of tho usual arbitrary 
system of division, the duchy was given to Maria The- 
Tvaa'tt husband, thcDukeofLorraine, who soon afterwards 
was elected Ernpopor of Germany, and took the title of 
Frantia I. The treaty of Vien n,i bound hira to form liia 
Tuscan posHessions into an independent Govereignty for 
one of the raeanbers of his family ; but he did not fiilfil 
tills engagement till his death in 17<i5, wheuhe bequeath- 
ed them to his second son, Peter Leopold. Tlie Este, sole 
sorrivois in that splendid group of princely houses which 
hod ruled Upper Italy during the middle ages, were 
alloived to continue dukea of Modena and Reggio, and 
to bold also the fief of Mirandoia, recently jAirchased 
iiom the emperor, and Mossii-Carrara, acquired by niar- 

Ige. The Papal Stateswerenottonched; andthefoui 
■ublics had their independence guaranteed. 
Between the date of that treaty and tlie fii'st invasion 
the orafties of the Freacb republic, there intervened 
leriod of forty-four years, during which no war crossed 
1 faootieTH of Italy. Over all her provinces, except 
1 decayed conuuonwealtha and the Austrian dukedoms 
jn the north, there reigned printes who dwelt in the midat 
of tlieir subjects, and whose families soon became ItalianB 
in birth, education, and ebaracC^r, Political iuatitutions, 
it is true, were every where imperi'ect, nowhere free, and 
in more than one state incurably bad ; but several of the 
men who administered them were benevolent aa well as 
able, and in some quarters tliere appeai'cd a spirit of 
active, learching, and enlightened refonn. 
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The Eitigdant of Ifaplei and StcUg, 
The first king of the new dynoBty governed Iicnr« 
Italy till 1750, when, by the death of his elder brother,' 
he succeeded to the throne of Spain, and abdicated thai 
of tho Sicilies in fnvour of his second son Ferdinaiid,- 
then a hoy in his tenth year. Don Carlos, though indo« 
lent and ignorant, was a kind and wdl-dispoaed prino^ 
who, even if he had possessed no higher merit, wouUI 
have deserved the gratitude of his people for tile discern^ 
ment he usually displayed in the choice of his connielloni 
Bis most confidential adviser was Tanucci, whom lM> 
had raised to a marquieate from a profrseor'a ofaair al< 
Pisa; and, assisted by tliis able and excellent but Mmwl 
what timid man, he stmgglcd long, though with litUli* 
success in advancing the two projects which the 
ter and his philosophical friends had most deeply ri)f 
heart, — the iinproveineut of national education, and ti»l 
suppression of the feudal privileges that belonged to ttu 
nobility. Those who judge of measnres by their re- 
sult^ hare censured Bon Carlos severely for neglecting 
the military force and fortificationg of his kingdom, luL^ 
which he maintained ni> standing army, and a jnili^ ofli 
no more than 25,000 men, doing duty for fifteen da)*^ 
annually. >.' 

Still heavier blame must rest on hiia,tfhe istobeheli' 
responsible for the neglected education of his son and soo-' 
ceaaor Ferdinand. This unfortunate prince, who lived ttil 
be, with the exoeptiou of his own elder brother, th*i* 
most contemptible sovereign in Christendom, seems tot* 
have originally wanted neither goodness of heart nor a.'t{ 
moderate share of ability. Bnt, after attaining manheoi^ 
ignorant, selfiEh, and unfit for all bnsiness, be spmft' 
his time in hunting oud fishing ; and it would ~ 
been well ibr his subjects if lie had through life enjoyed _ 
the benefit of that gnardinnship which for many yearn lik 
&ther e^iercised over him, and which enablod Tanned ^ 
to complete many most n eccssary changes. In 1777, how-, 
ever, a mignnderstonding witli the old king compelled the 
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minister to retire from public life ; and within a year or 
two, Ferdinand's wife, the haughty and energetic Caroline 
of Austria^ had contrived to place the whole power of the 
kingdom hi the hands of her foreign fovourite, Sir John 
Acton, mider whom almost all the late reforms were 
eitber repealed or allowed to remain inoperative. We 
must not therefore be surprised if Neapolitan society and 
govmnment, near the close of the eighteenth century, 
be found to present a picture every way discouraging.* 
There is no temptation, in the mean time, to review 
the state of things in Sicily, which was just a bad copy 
of the abuses prevalent on the mamland. The viccroyalty 
of the Marquis Oaraccioli indeed remedied many of the 
feudal evils, and improved the constitution of that Com- 
mittee of twelve, which, under the name of the Depu- 
tation, nominally performed the duties of the parliament 
in the intervals between its sessions. But internal 
jealousies crippled his efforts at the time, and changes 
soon supervened which utterly annihilated their efiects.t 

The king taxed and governed Lower Italy according 
to his uncontroUed pleasure ; and of the old representa- 
tive system there survived no trace, except the division 
of the provinces into Communes, in every one of which 
the tax-payers elected annually a S3mdic, and two other 
officers called ElettL Although this communal board 
nominally administered the public funds of the district, 
it eonld take no step without a warrant from the Chamber 
of the Sommaria, a royal commission fixed at Naples, 
and administering, under the supreme Council of Finance, 
all revenues of the kingdom, local as well as general. 

There were two privileged orders; the nobles and 
the ecclesiastics. On the mainland, in 1799, the latter 
class contained about 100,000 members ; and a few years 



* Orloff, Memoires, tome iii. chap. iz. p. 143-206. Botta, Storia 
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00. 2, sect 30-34. Pecchio, p. 480-483. 
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eai'lier the number was probably nrnch greater. Perhaps 
the half were secular priests^ and the rest monks, friars, 
and nuns. It was estimated that, from lands and the 
offerings of the laity taken together, the church possessed 
an annual income of little less than forty m&lions of 
francs, or £1,683,000, which would make nearly eight 
francs and a half as the average sum paid by every in- 
habitant. The immunities of the nobles, again, were 
founded on this fact, that nearly all the lands in the 
kingdom were held under feudal titles. Almost all 
these seignorial manors belonged to the nobility, who, 
to the number of about 6000 families, derived their re- 
venues exclusively from them. 

In the first place, then, there resulted from the posi- 
tion of both these privileged classes a gross inequality 
in the administration of justice. The royal tribunals, 
indeed, from which alone equitable or systematic pro- 
cedure was to be expected, had recently been increased 
in number and otherwise much improved ; but they were 
obstructed at every step by the baronial courts, which 
asserted most extensive rights of jurisdiction. The 
church also claimed its ancient benefit of clergy ; and all 
the concordats with the court of Rome left much of 
this abuse. The laws were an unwieldy and incompre- 
hensible chaos, borrowing conflicting elements from the 
jurisprudence of every nation that had governed the pro- 
vinces since the invasion of the republican Romans. 
And, after all the reforms, the constitution and practice 
even of the king's courts were monstrously defective. 
Not only did they present a complicated series of juris- 
dictions, facilitating endless litigation, but the judges 
usually constituted the same boards which directed the 
administration and the police ; and, while the forms of 
civil process were tedious and expensive, the criminal 
procedure was irresponsible and secret.* 

In the next place, the unfairness of taxation was an 

* This description falls greatly short of the picture of tbnses 
drawn, under the eye of the minister, by Filangieri ; Scienza ddU 
Legislazione, torn. ii. p. 408-423 ; edit. Filadema, 1819. 
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evil not Icbs enormous. The sum raised by the goyem- 
ment from the nation amounted onnnally to 14,400,000 
ducata, of which the barona ccntrihuted no more than 
268,000, and the clergy, it is probable, not a much 
larger proportion. This Bhameful inequality can, to a 
considerable extent, be readOy accounted ibr. Keeping 
out of view the government monopolies and other less 
inportAct branclies of revenue, which, tliough equally 
oppressive, are not included in the estimate, we find the 
principal burdens to have been of three kinds, — the 
Donntivcs granted by the municipal seggi, the Direct 
Taxes, ood the Indirect The donatives had long iallen 
almost wholly into disuse, and w«rc asked only twice dur- 
ing the whole reign of Ferdinand. Tlie direct taxes wore 
levied in the following manner. An aggregate sum was 
aeessed on every commune, each being rated according 
to its supposed number of hearths or households ; but 
an imperfect census of 1737 was the rule for the estimate. 
The communal councils made up the amount byexactions 
of three kinds, — a capitation-tos, a tax on artisans, and 
a land-tax. From tlie two former were exempted all 
ecclesiastics, the barons, persons of the liberal professions, 
uid, in short, every one wlio took rank as a gentleman. 
From the land-tax were exenipted, some wholly and 
aome partially, the estates held feudally by the nobles ; 
the hmds of the parochial clergy and the hospitals were 
exempted altogether ; the lands of the monastic orders, 
whicli had formerly enjoyed a like immunity, lost it in 
1741, hut HtUl paid no more tlian one half. The land- 
tax, tItUB falling on a few unfortunate individuals, pro- 
duced every year 2,81 9,600 ducats, besides an sssessment 
of 290,000 for roods and bridges. The indirect taxes, or 
dut4cs on articles of consumption, were apparently the 
fairest of all ; but, from the severity with which they 
were laid on every-day necessaries, they cruelly dis- 
couraged the poorer classes ; and, though tliis worst part 
of the Spanish system was greatly amended by the Bour- 
bons, an cITcctUBl reform was made impoa^ble by the 
Bfenucial embarrassments of the crowu. 
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The relation of the vassals towards their feudal sape- 
liors was yet more tm&Yourable than their position is 
citizens of the state. In the domanial fiefs of the crown, 
indeed, the seignorial privileges were sparingly claimed ; 
and accordingly, in such towns and lands, bnt in no 
others, was a small amount of prosperity to be found. In 
the baronial manors, the duties and services^ pecuniary, 
personal, and in kind, were multiplied with all the inge- 
nuity of the middle ages ; and the varieties of them were 
said to amount in 1806 to thirteen hundred and ninety- 
five. The duties claimed in money or produce were 
very dissimilar for different baronies botii in nature and 
quantity, but in all districts they embraced almost eveiy 
conceivable branch of industry, and their amount was 
generally exorbitant. The leaist favourable charters held 
by any baron did not burden his lands with duties to the 
crown exceeding seven per cent, on their revenue ; wher^ 
as those granted by the barons to their vassals scarcely 
ever imposed duties falling . short of twenty per cent., 
while many stipulated forty or fifty, and some sixty. The 
personal burdens were yet more harassing, and compre- 
hended agricultural labour by the vassals on the superior's 
lands, service as couriers, or in the baron's household, and 
numerous other antiquated relics of bondage. On many 
manors, however, these personal obligations were com- 
muted for annual payments in money. Another evil, 
yet more general in its destructive consequences to agri- 
culture, arose from those large tracts of common wludi 
existed on most baronies. Not only were these continual 
sources of dispute, and of themselves powerful obstacles 
to raral improvement, but the rights arising out of them 
were'protected by foolish enactments which peremptorily 
prohibited enclosures.* 

The laws which favoured the nobility so much in 
certain respects acted against them in another particular, 
which most of them however did not see in that light. 
Unlimited facilities were given to destinations of lands 

* Filangieri, Scienza della Legislazione, torn. i. p. 329-332. . 



in perpetuity ; — and there thus arose evils of wliitli we 
should form hat a feint image, U we supposed a wliole 
country to be divided into eatates held under the closest 
of our Scottish t-ntaila, without any of those restriotiona 
n-hich our legialature has imposed for the protection of the 
pcssesaor's &mily and creditors. A uohle house in Naples, 
and indeed throughout Italy, during the eighteenth 
century, consisted usuaUy of a head whose income was 
ptcdgt^d in advance, and who could not sell an acre of 
land either to pay his debts or portion his children ; of 
an heir brought up in sloth and ignorance, to lead the 
same life of discomfort which bJa father led before him ; 
of uncles, nephews, or younger brothers, who lived in 
beggary on scanty allowances, or received the money of 
the stale for services which they were incompetent to 
perform ; and of portionless B.unts, Asters, or nieces, 
who, if they did not speedily find husband^ were driven 
iato cloisters as nuns. 

K The SlcUetqf the Church. 

On tb* outline of goyemment and policy in the ecclo- 
itical state, as these features presented themselves in 
) BBVenteenth century, very little has to be either 
altered or added, if we would make the picture tirue for 
the age that succeeded. It is necessary indeed to pay, at 
the outset, that tribute of respect which is deserved by the 
peTBonal character of most of the sovereigns who ruled 
on the seven hills during the eighteenth century. Never 
bad the bishops of Komu been so decoroos, so generally 
tmcxceptionable in morals ; seMum had they numbered 
■o many men of sincere and earnest piety ; never had 
the list included names more illustrious for talent and 
learning. Two popes in particular, Frosporo Lamber- 
tini and tho accomplished Antonio Ganganclli, would 
have reflected honour upon any throne in Christendom. 
But those venerable priests, who, for a few years 
before they sank into tho grave, left the altar and the 
closet, the breviary and the pen. to wear the triple 
I and wield the keys of S^nt Peter, discovered 
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by sad experience, what every one who has adminift* 
tered that office must have discovered before he had 
slept a month under the roof of the Vatican, (xenins 
becomes a public calamity, virtue itself is paralysed 
into despair, when, after a lifetime spent in the library 
or the cloister, they are summoned, in the decrepi- 
tude of old age, to discharge duties more complicated, 
more difficult, requiring greater versatility and greater 
energy in action, than those which belong to any other 
sovereignty in the world. Where the whole edifice of 
government must be overturned before effectual repair 
can be wrought upon any of its parts, differences in the 
character of successive rulers are confined in their 
results to individual and temporary interests. In regard 
to the permanent improvement or deterioration of the 
state, Rodrigo Borgia was as innocent as the irreproach- 
able Bamaba Chiaramonti ; Clement the Seventh was 
as wise as Sixtus the Fifth ; and the hermit-pope Pietro 
of Morrona, with his gentle and pious ignorance, was 
not more helpless than Julian della Rovere, who wore 
armour beneath his sacerdotal robe. 

The most unpleasing task which the popes of the 
eighteenth century had to perform, was that of accom- 
modating their prerogatives .over the Catholic states 
to those opinions of independence which were now 
rooted in every cabinet of Europe. The priestly chiefs 
bowed with infinite reluctance to this hard necessity; 
some of them disgraced themselves by persecuting 
foreign inquirers, like Giannone and Genovesi; and, 
but for the activity and talent of Clement XIV., who 
jieldcd gracefully what he had no power to withhold, 
the papal court might have suffered losses infinitely 
more injurious than the sacrifice which it was obliged 
to make of its able servants the Jesuits. 

Pius VI., on whose head were to break the thunders 
of the French Revolution, was more a man of the 
world than any of his recent predecessors. Long em- 
ployed in offices of the government, and &miliar in an 
especial degree with the business of the Roman ex* 
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diequer, he distinguishei! himself by endeavours zealaus 
and inccBaant, but utterly unBucceasful, ta mtroducu in- 
ternal amelbrations. The slo^ish imbecility of the 
papal rule cotinot he better prored than by the fact that, 
yll the middle of the eighteenth century, while internal 
taxes and restrictions ground the faces of the people, 
there wsa no duty (though, at several points of time, 
there were absolute prohibitions) on the importation of 
foreign manufactures; and that one of the roost vaunted 
measures of this reign was the organization of a force to 
protect the frontiers against smuggling ; a measure of 
which, amidst all their recent tarifts, the pojies do not 
appear to linve ever dreamed.* 

In tlie details of his new system of foreign duties on 
merchandise, aa well as in many of his regulations for 
agriculture and internal trade, Pius and his advisers 
proved singularly how rouch they were still in the dark 
M to tile principles of political economy. Uis partial 
abolition of the innumerable baronial tolls, did not con- 
fer benefits half safficient to counterhatance the evils pro- 
duced liy his arbitrary restrictions on the corn-trade ; his 
expensive operations for draining the Pontine Marslies, 
were rendeiijd useless by his gift of the reclaimed lands 
to bia nephew ; and his depreciation of the currency by 
ezcfssive issues of paper money, was on anticipation of 
«ns of the worst errors committed by the leaders of the 
^^fench Bcvolution. 

^^L The Sardinian Kingdom. 

^EiDuring the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
«onuts of Savoy were precluded from prosecuting far- 
tlier that policy which had gained for them an cxIensivB 
dotninion and a kingly name. But, even amidst the 
wars which had preceded this period, and still more 
fnergetically after their close, the able and nmbilinus 
Victor AmsilcuB continued that system of internal im- 

* Vrrifuii. Ststenu di Fininis dello Stilo Footificiu, Items 
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pvoTement, to whose results he looked forward as Bkely 
to make hun the soyereign of a people rich as well as 
warlike, rivals of their southern neighbours in literature 
and art^ as they had already outstripped them in energy 
and public spirit.* 

In his endeavours for the intellectual improvement 
of the liigher ranks (for whom exclusively his institu- 
tions were designed), he succeeded as ill as an arbitrary 
kiog may be expected to succeed when he aims i^ 
amending a corrupted, martial, and ignorant aristocracy. 
For commerce he was able to effect greatly move, 
through those regulations imposed on the silk-manufiM> 
ture, which, however alien their narrow spirit may 
be to the genuine principles of commerce, were found 
to be not ill-calculated to check an equally narrow 
spirit abroad, and were accordingly imitated in Milan 
and the eastern provinces. Several excellent laws aided 
the rural population. One enactment expressly recog- 
nised, in contradiction to all older practice, agricultuid 
leases for a fixed term of years, usually from nine to 
eighteen ; and not only so, but the lawgivers studiously 
left loopholes for evading a rule wliich they were 
obliged in terms to enact, for making the endurance of 
such leases dependent on the survivance of the landlord 
who had granted them. This characteristic artifice 
shows the influence of the higher classes, against whom 
however Victor Amadeus carried by arbitrary inter- 
ference his great and beneficial measure for an equaliza- 
tion of public burdens. For, before he abdicated the 
throne, all the estates in Piedmont, without distinction 
of tenure, were subjected to an impartial land-tax, 
assessed in conformity to a general valuation, which 
likewise furnished the materials for levying all local 

* Denina, Italia Occidentale, torn. iv. p. 186-189. Sismondi, 
tome xvi. p. 300. De Souza, Annals of Agrici:dtiire, vol. zv. 
Muratori, Annali d' Italia, torn. xii. p. 165 (ad annum 1730). 
Botta, Storia dal 1534, lib. xxxviii. torn. viii. pp. 115-130, 147. 
Bossi, Delia Storia d' Italia Antica e Modema, lib. ri. cap. 5, torn, 
xix. p. 162 : ed. Milan, 19 torn. 1619-1823. Perceval, voL ii. p. dSa. 
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burdens on the communes, such as those for roadfi, 
achools, and costs of admmistration. 

When we add such improyements as these to the 
changes which we perceived to he in progress during 
the seventeenth century, we shall wonder, if we learn 
nothing more, how it should have happened that the 
•objects of this kingdom were not only the first to throw 
themselves into the arms of the revolutionary French, 
but have since complained of their government more 
bitterly than any other Italians. It is not difficult to 
find the reasons. All the reforms of the Piedmontese 
princes were made for their own ends, not for the sake 
of the people, who were kept peremptorily in subjection 
to the king, and left in total dependence on his character 
for their share of individual comfort ; the nobles, like- 
wise, being disarmed as well as the commonalty, the 
ero wn was freed from the only check on its conduct ; and 
bitter discontents arose both from that abject submission 
to the priesthood, and from that childish fiBar of change, 
which for the last few generations have distinguished the 
princes. But, at the same time, amidst the innovations 
which were introduced after the middle of the seventeenth 
century, it had been found expedient to conciliate the 
alarmed aristocracy by leaving its members in possession 
of many personal and empty, yet invidious privileges ; 
and the consequence was, a haughtiness on the part of 
the upper ranks met by sullen defiance among the mul- 
titude, a mutual mistrust among all orders, ready to 
kindle into deadly hatred. 

Charles Emmanuel III., notorious in the early years 
of his reign for his ingratitude towards a father who 
had resigned the throne in his favour, was more creditably 
distinguished in later life by his endeavours to reconcile 
the conflicting wishes of the different orders of society, 
and to purify completely the administration of justice. 
His nobles complained of the number of commoners 
whom he promoted to public posts : the suitors in the 
courts of law marvelled at the conduct of a king who so 
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far distrusted his own judgment, and so £ur honoured the 
judicial servants of his crovni, as to refuse granting any 
briefs of dispensation from judicial sentences, unless after 
consultation with the judges by whom the decision had 
been pronounced. He was less prudent in his manage- 
ment of the military force, which he weakened greatly 
by the promotion of inefficient officers, the nobility being 
always preferred, and a commoner finding it all but im- 
possible to rise to high rank. This abuse became greatly 
more flagrant in the reign of his successor, who gave the 
last impulse to the growing discontent of his subjects, 
by his superstitious subservience to confessors and bigots^ 
and not less by increasuig his army to an unreasonable 
size, and taxing the people severely for its pay and sub- 
sistence.* 

Sardinia, rude, poor, and lawless, like other provinces 
of Spain, was little improved by its new sovereign, Vic- 
tor Amadeus I. In his son, however, it found the best 
ruler it had seen for ages. Much was done by him to 
weaken feudalism, encourage agriculture, and exthpate 
the bands of robbers ; two universities were founded, and 
the inferior schools somewhat improved ; and the year 
1738 was a remarkable epoch in the island, from the re- 
forms which it witnessed in every department,t 

The Duchies of Parma and Madena, 

Neither of these petty states will detain us more tban 
a moment. 

The rule of the Bourbons, Don Philip and his son 
Ferdinand, in the duchies of Parma and Piaeenza, was 
distinguished by little except the facilities which the 
latter, educated by Condillac and passionately fond of 
French literature, gave for the dissemination of those 

• DeniDa, Italia Occidentale, torn. v. pp. 23-26, 65-66, 78-80. 
Botta, Storia dal li)34, lib. xlviii. torn. x. p. 99-100. Botta, 
Storia dal 1789, lib. i. torn. i. p. 46-48. 

t Botta, Storia dal 1534, lib. xli. torn. viii. p. 365-373; lib. 
xlviii. torn. x. p. 92-98. 
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phflosopliical opinions \7hich soon became practical rales 
for the Italians. One of the most humiliating acts which 
Clement XIV. had to perform on his accession, was the 
rescinding of violent bulls issued by his predecessor 
against Duke Ferdinand, who had annulled the judicial 
benefit of clergy, restricted the power of the church in 
the acquisition of property, and taxed its lands like 
those of laymen.* 

Ercole III. of Modena, the last male head of the house 
of Este, was an object of peculiar interest to the French 
invaders in the end of the century, on account of those 
treasures which he had accumulated amidst the murmuis 
of his subjects. It is, however, somewhat uncertain, how 
far the discontent may not have originated with persons 
deprived of unjust advantages by a general valuation of 
the provinces, which the duke caused to be made in order 
to establish an equitable assessment of the land-tax.f 
Elective municipal boards were to be found throughout 
the whole duchy : but not only were these, in the larger 
towns at least, monopolized by the nobles, but their 
powers of every kind were dependent for validity on the 
approval of the sovereign ; and in the administration of 
the municipal funds the councils could not depart, in 
any particular, from a scheme which they had made up 
at the beginning of the year, and submitted to the ducal 
Council of Economy at Modena. j: 

The Four Republics, 

Lucca, — ^The history of this city oflFers no fact worthy 
of being mentioned. Its oligarchy grew more and more 
exclusive, and the peasant landholders in its rural dis- 
tricts became impoverished through the excessive division 
of property by succession. 

San Marino, — This miniature republic had retreated 

• Botta, Storia dal 1534, lib. xKii. torn. ix. p. 432-457. 
Decodoards, Histoire d' Italie, 1803, tome vii. p. 462-468. 
t Desodoards, tome vii. p. 350. 
I Gorani, Memoires Secrets de Tltalie, tome iii. p. 255-259. 
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into its wonted obscurity since 1739, when the fedlen 
intriguer, Cardmal Alberoni, then papal legate in Ro- 
magna, repeated at its expense that treachery by which 
he had formerly convulsed all £urope. Alleging that 
the govemment of San Marino had become a narrow 
oligarchy, which was true but did not justify his inters 
ference, he conquered its territory with a single company 
of soldiers and a few officers of police. The people 
appealed to Clement XII., who ordered them to deter- 
mine their own fate in a general meeting : they unani- 
mously voted against submission to the church, and the 
papal troops were withdravni. 

. Genoa, — In 1746, the Genoese commonalty, unsup- 
ported by the nobles, showed, m their expulsion of the 
Austrians, a spirit worthy of their fathers. With this 
bold insurrection the history of the republic closes for 
half a century. In 1718 it had increased its territoiy, 
by purchasing the imperial fief of Finale; but witWn 
a few years it lost Corsica. 

The revolted Corsicans allowed their country to he 
formed into a mock kingdom in 1736, by the foolish 
ambition of Theodore von Neuhof, a German baron ; and, 
after they had been deserted by him, they continued 
to resist the united forces brought against them by 
the Genoese and Louis XV. of France. The islanders 
now established a republic, which, from 1755, was headr 
ed by the celebrated Pasquale Paoli : and the contest 
for i^eedom was maintained manfully till Genoa, tired 
of an expensive war, and deeply indebted to France, 
ceded Corsica to that power on receiving an acquittance. 
Louis renewed the attack with increased vigour, and the 
besieged republicans resisted bravely till the struggle 
became utterly hopeless. Paoli emigrated to Englaod, 
and the island became a French province in 1768, the 
year before it gave birth to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Venice. — The commerce of Venice was nearly at an 
end ; her manufactures were insignificant ; her flag was 
insisted on her own Adriatic by every power of Europe, 
She still, however, possessed an Italian territory, peopled 
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by two miUioDB and a half of eubjecl-s ; her Daliaatian 
and AllMmiuD proviiii:G9 and tile lunian Isles bail half 
a, million more. Her taxes had been nearly doulilod 
in the eighteenth century, and amounted, in 1780, to 
BboHt 11,600,000 ducrtlB (£1,1)J9,800); her public 
cnsdit was bad; and her debt was 44,000,000 ducats 
(i£7,283,300). 

The gloomy government remninod unchanged. The 
Council of Ten had resisted frequent attempts to overturn 
it ! an attack in 17C1 was checked by arrests and im- 
prisonmi-'Hta in monasteries ; and the Ten and the Three 
still exercised, though more cautiously than before, 
their singular functions. Their sjiies cost annually, in 
the eighteenth century, about 200,000 ducats; and 
more tlian one secret execution was laid to their charge. 
But licentiousness was more prevalent than cruelty; 
infunoua women were pensioned as informers by tjic 
etst«; and in the public gaming-houses, amidst the 
masked gamesters, senators, officially appointed, presided 
nndisguised. 

In 1708, tlie nobles, displeased with Ite church, named 
A commission to inquire into tlie state of its revenuea, 
Hie report, which is still extant, is enrious.* The 
commissioners estimate tlie gross income at 4,27^460 
ducats (£71^00).+ Ofthis earn, 2,734,807 duoaU were 
jMrroancnt, being derived from lands, money invested, 
or perpetual rents. The remainder was caaital, be- 
iag made up of the alms bestowed on the mendicant 
OKlerti, and of the prices paid for temporary masses. 
The whole number of masses for which the clergy i»- 
«»tvt?d payment was prodigions, being not less tliali 
8,II3ft,4S!). Of these the parochial and other Bccular 
clergymen celebrated 4,2£0,0e0 ; the monastic orders 
(wlebrated the rest, being 4,688,300, of which 3,107,6^ 

• It ii ([1t«i st full Ifnglb by Dam. Mmrfvii. p. Itii-lSS. 
t Uii-i. bowpiM(toni8 I, p. 325(,r«liiinin(i tliB mini romhar 
rf^hc Vpnelian cieruj, in I76M, al4.i,773, gbserveilruly, the! tha 
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were masses on perpetual foundations. On the latter class 
the Venetian commissioners sarcastically remark, that 
the whole number of the monks and friars was 7638, of 
whom onlyd272 were in priests' orders, and entitled to say 
mass ; and that, consequently, if the monks performedaU 
the masses for which they took payment, each of their 
priests would hare to officiate fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred times a-year. There followed on the report some 
ecclesiastical reforms, the chief of which was, that the 
mendicant orders were at first prohibited from receiving 
novices, and afterwards restricted in their admission 
to an extent which, before the revolution, had reduced 
them to a fraction of their former numbers. 

The Austrian Princes in Lombardy and Tuscany, 

For seventeen years after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle^ 
the duchies of Milan and Mantua, forming one province^ 
and the grand-duchy of Tuscany as another, were go- 
verned by viceroys appointed by Maria-Theresa and her 
husband Francis. On the emperor's death in 1705, the 
two Lombard duchies continued to constitute a province 
of the empire under his son Joseph II. ; but Tuscany 
was formed into an independent sovereignty for Pet^ 
Leopold, the new emperor's younger brother. All these 
sovereigns were remarkable persons : the sons were 
worthy of their heroic mother ; and Leopold, free from 
that ambition which stained the names of Maria-Theresa 
and Joseph with the infamous partition of Poland, was 
one of the greatest men that ever filled a throne. 

The statistical results of this period were highly pleas- 
ing. Austrian Lombardy, at length enabled to profit 
in some measure by its singular physical advantages, 
was, in 1790, by far the most flourishing province of 
Italy ; while Tuscany also was prosperous, and in some 
respects more decidedly so than Joseph's duchies. The 
institutions of both states were wonderfiilly improved ; 
and the history of these changes is one of the most in- 
teresting pages in the annals of modem Italy. 
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ITit Duchia of Milan and Mantua. — That the long 
Krvitude of the ItidiitDs had ruined tlieir character as 
well as their national resources, could not have been 
more clearly proved than by the hitter opposition with 
which they met all the reforms introduced by their new 
masters. Thore was hardly on improvement of any 
importance, especially in Iiombardy, tliat was not abso- 
lutely forced upon the natives; and the most svi'cep- 
ing chunges were skilfully evaded, some of them during 
more than a generation. Much of tins delay was attri- 
butable to the wonted slowness of tlie Austrian court ; 
but much also was produced by the passive resistAnce of 
the people. 

The great system of administration, the first draught 
of wliich had been kid before the empress in 1739, did 
not come into activity till Vi55, and its introduction 
makes that year an important epoch for Northern 
Italy.- 

A few only of the features whioh diatingmahed the 
plan of taxation can be hero described. One of the worst 
evils to bo removed was the subdivision of the state into 
■even diatricta, each of which, Liku a separate Idngdum, 
had its duties on mercantile imparts, exports, and transits. 
This abuse was swept away by a single stroke of the pen ; 
and similar restrictions on ngricultural produce shared 
th*< same fate. The excise wns subjected to good re- 
gnlations, and the customa based on principles as fair aa 
any that then prevailed in Europe. Lastly, a now survey 
and valuation fonncd lliu rule for an equitable aseesa- 
ment of the land-tax. A dispassionate and well-qunlified 
judge was able to find in the system but four serious 
defects; — oninsuflicientcheckontheland-valaators; the 
retention of the unwise mercantile-tax ; the imposition 
of a capitation-tax on the peasantty and others who paid 
no lond'tax ; and the permission to the church, which 
powessed a third of the lands in the state, and liad till 
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now paid no taxes for them, to retain too many of its 
Spanish privileges.* 

But the portion of the plan that most interests us is 
the Administrative, which, as we shall hereafter discover, 
is the basis of the arrangements adopted at the present 
day. In the general government, the obnoxioos senate 
was retained, and formed a very injurious harrier be- 
tween the subjects and the throne, generating petty 
cabals, and assisting in keeping up that tendency to 
secrecy and plotting which had been triumphant under 
the Spaniards. In the provincial government, the leading 
principle was, to subject every thing in the last instance 
to the control of the boards of administration at Milan, 
while the immediate administration of every province 
was put \mder a Delegate appointed by the sovereign ; 
although, at the same time, a considerable part of the 
actual management was consigned to a Provinciai 
Council established in every chief city. The local sta- 
tutes of the old republics or petty principalities, which 
it was not in all cases considered safe to touch, created 
many diversities in the execution of this plan ; but the 
general rule was, to introduce in the provincial councils 
members of three orders : — ^the representatives of the 
cities, who were nobles, and elected by their own class in 
each town ; the representatives elected by the landhold- 
ers of the province ; and the mercantile men who repre- 
sented, and were elected by, the corporation of merchants. 
The council so formed, devolved its ordinary powers on 
a committee of its own body, called the Prefects of Go- 
vernment. 

Communal Councils were also instituted, according to 
reg^ations laid down in a prolix code. Each of them 
administered the patrimony of the commune, under the 
presidency of a Chancellor appointed by the sovereign. 
Then- own members were five for each commune :— 
three representatives of the landholders, one representa- 
tive of the mercantile body, and one representative of 

* Verri, Economia Pubblica di Miiano, sect. 8. 
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those wbn were subject to the capitation-tax. They were 
elected annuallf in a meeting of ail the landholders rated 
on the books for the land-tax ; soldiers and churchmen, 
however, being ineligible. Th« same constituency oIm 
dected the Consul, who was an inferior criminHl judge, 
and the Syndic, who had dignity without ajiyreoldutieg. 
Joseph, seconded by hia excellent vicercy Count Fir- 
nian, under whom served Verri, Carli, Neri, and other 
enlightened Itfiljans, followed out the plan of omelio- 
Ettion which had been thua delineated for him. He 
improved the courts of justice, and the judicial pro- 
cedure, e^ecially in ciiminal cauaea, abolishing, at the 
■aggeetion of Beccarin, torture and secret trials. He 
annalled or diminished the most vexatious of the feudal 
privileges, and imposed checks on the perpetual destina- 
tion of ostites. He patronized agriculture, uid extended 
commerce and manufactures by the construction of roads, 
OS well as by the abolition of some remaining imposts and 
restrit'tions. When tho death of hia mother, in 1780, 
freed him from her remonstrances on ccclcsiaetical mat- 
ten, he commenced with his accustomed impetuosity a 
scries of changes in that department, which Piua VI. 
considered so dangerous, that he made a fruitless journey 
to Vienna in the hope of procuring their repeat The 
most material of those measures were the following : — 
All dissenters were to enjoy toleration ; the bishops were 
forbidden, as they liad already been forbidden by other 
yiioeeB, to act upon any papal bull but such as should be 
tnnsmittcd to them by the govemmeut ; the monastic 
clergy were declared to be dependent, not on the General 
of tliuir order who lived in Rome, but directly on the 
resident bishop of the diocese within which their cloister 
wu situated ; litstly, all nimneries were suppreasud, ex- 
cept those vhich pledged themselves to occupy thcii 
■nembera in the education of the yonng. 

The emperor's death interrupted the consolidation of 

hia famous system for giving uniformity to his system 

of government throughout all the Austrian dominions. 

rSlie decree of 1786, which promulgated this new c 

b VOL. II. 
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tution, divided the Italian provinces into eight circles, in 
each of which the local administration was to be vested 
in a chamber closely dependent upon the government 
This departure from the late arrangement created in 
Lombardy universal discontent.* 

Sometimes unjust and cruel, often misjudging and 
imprudent, always headstrong, passionate, and despotic, 
doing good to his subjects by force, and punishing as 
ungrateful all who refused to be thus benefited, Joseph 
was an unconscious instrument in the hand of Provi- 
dence for advancing in Southern Europe the great revo- 
lution of his time. One inveterate e^ was extirpated, 
that another might be substituted for it, which, being 
less deeply rooted, was destined in its turn to wither and 
die away. *' At length," said a noble-minded Italian in 
the last stage of the emperor's reign, '* the obstacles 
which hindered the happiness of nations, have mainly 
disappeared. Over the greater part of Europe despotism 
has banished feudal anarchy ; and the manners and spirit 
of the times have already weakened despotism." 

The Grand-duchy of Tuscany, — ^The reforms in Tus- 
cany went infinitely farther than those of Joseph and 
his mother in the provinces of the Po. They were 
commenced during the life of Francis, by the Prince of 
Craon, his viceroy at Florence ; and the plan was formed, 
even thus early, for consolidating into one common code 
all those contradictory laws which, subsisting in the old 
Tuscan communities, had been maintained since the 
subjection of all to the duchy. But it was reserved for 
younger hands to construct this noble edifice.+ 

Till we reflect that Leopold's scheme of legislation for 
Tuscany was devised and executed long before that 
change of opinions, which the French Revolution diffused 

* Coxe*s Memoirs of the House of Austria, vol. ii. p. 573-579. 
Desodoards, Histoire d' Italic, tome vii. p. 354-358. 

t Memorie per servire alia Vita di Leopoldo II. Impentorede' 
Romani ; Italia, 1792. Sismondi, tome xvi. p. 325-327. Botta. 
Storiadal 1789, lib. i. Pecchio, p. 477-479. Perceval's History 
of Italy, vol ii. p. 588-591. Bossi, lib. vi. cap. 17, torn. xix. 
p. 563-567. 
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through the whole of Europe, we are not fully aware how 
very far he stood in advance of his age. In his new 
code the criminal section was especially bold, inasmuch 
as it swept away at once torture, confiscation, secret 
trial, and even the punishment of death. Imprison- 
ment for debt, forbidden by one of his laws unless the 
claim exceeded a certain amount, was afterwards abolished 
altogether.* All privileged j urisdictions were destroyed, 
and the public courts fortified in their independence and 
authority. Restrictions on agriculture were totally re- 
moved ; and large tracts of common were brought into 
cultivation, by being divided among poor peasants in 
property, subject only to a small crown-rent. The grand- 
duke discontinued the ruinous system of farming out the 
taxes; he diminished their amount, and abandoned most 
of the government-monopolies. Notwithstanding, he was 
able, before he left Italy, to pay oflF the greater part of 
a large national debt ; for, under his new system, and 
especially through the absolute freedom which he al- 
lowed to commerce, industry flourished so wonderfully, 
that his revenue suffered hardly any diminution. 

Leopold's ecclesiastical reforms were equally daring, 
and gave deep offence to the papal government. They 
were chiefly designed for improving the condition of the 
parochial clergy, and for curbing the monastic orders. 
He suppressed the Inquisition ; he imposed severe limita- 
tions on the profession of monks and nuns ; he made the 
Tegular clergy dependent, not merely (as his brother had 
done) on their bishop, but directly on the priest of the 
parish ; he taxed church-lands like those belonging to 
laymen ; he even seized arbitrarily several large estates 
which had been destined to useless ecclesiastical purposes, 
and applied their proceeds towards increasing the insuf- 
ficient incomes of the priests in rural parishes. This 
step, as well as several others, formed parts of his great 
scheme against tithes, of which he gradually introduced 
a general commutation.t 

* Memorie per la Vita di Leopoldo, pp. 154, ld4» 
t Vita di Leopoldo, pp. 137, 205, 212, 221. 
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In the system which this great man enforced there 
were unquestionahly many defects. There was some- 
thing (though not much) of his brother's hasty disregard 
for obstacles arising from foreign quarters ; a£Euilt which 
made his scheme of free trade in some rejects injurious 
to his subjects, and forced him in his later years to re- 
sume a few restrictions. There was a disposition to 
overstrain the principles of reform, manifested when 
he totally abolished trading corporations, or when, in 
the last year of our period, he annulled at a blow all 
rights of primogeniture, and all substitutions in succes- 
sion to land. There was a jealous watchfulness over 
details, a temper exceedingly useful but very irritating, 
which displayed itself with equal force in the severe 
system of police, and in the curious circular letter which 
he addressed to the nobles, requesting that their ladies 
might be made to dress more economically. There was 
some fickleness of purpose, though much less than those 
have believed, who forget the existence of that chaos of 
local laws and privileges, through which he had for years 
to pilot his way, embarrassed, misled, and thwarted at 
every step. 

Lastly, there were two absolute wants. Leopold did 
not, because in a single generation he could not, reno- 
vate the heart and mind of his people ; and therefore 
the degenerate Florentines murmured at his strictness 
of rule, and ridiculed his personal peculiarities. He 
did not give to his subjects a representative constitu- 
tion ; and therefore his fabric of beneficent legislation 
cnimbled into fragments the moment his hand ceased 
to support its weight. 

It is said, indeed, that he had sketched a constitution 
before he left Tuscany ;* but, at all events, his reforms 
in the local administration went very far towards this 



• A detailed account of the alleged constitution is given bj 
Potter, on the authority of the senator Gianni : Vie de Scipion de 
Ricci, tome iii. p. 355-407, Append. No. 2 ; ed. Bruxelles, 1826. 
But see Botta, Storia dal 1534, lib. 1. torn. x. p. 225-236. 
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great end. His purpose, in which, as in so much besides, 
he was obstructed by a multiplicity of special statutes 
and customs, was to introduce over the duchy one uni- 
form system of municipal government, embracing all 
districts, rural as well as urban. During his whole reign, 
step after step led him towards this result, by organiziug 
new Communal Councils in various provinces, which 
had at length comprehended nearly the whole state. 
At the same time there was extended to the new boards 
the privilege conferred first on those in the Florentine 
territory, of managing their local patrimony as of old, 
without dependence upon the supreme government. The 
polity of Alessandro de' Medici, which still prevailed in 
Florence, was annulled in 1781 ; and the elective board 
which administered the afiairs of the city thenceforth 
consisted of a gonfaloniere as president, eleven priors, 
and twenty councillors.* 

* ViU di Leopoldo, pp. 52, 132, 144, 150, 152, 166, 186, 228. 
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--^Comedie* — Bibbieiu — ^Ariosto — Pietro Aretino-^a«toraI» — 
Tasso — Goarini — Operas — Poems Satirical, Didactic, amd 
Ltric a l — Ariosto— Bemi — Tasso — Vittoria — Michel Angelo— 
Prose Literature — Blachiayelli's Works — Guicciardim — 
OtherHistorians — Science — Novelists — PAINTING — Michel 
Angelo — Easel Paintings — The Sistine Frescoes — The Old Tes- 
tament — The Last Judgment — Rafpaelle — His Early Works— 
Frescoes in the Vaticcm — The Pictures of the Four Chambers — 
The Lc^gie — The Tapestries — The Seven Cartoons — Sketche$ — 
Marcantonio— Oi2-f>a<ii/tn^< — Masterpieces — The Roman and 
Florentine Schools — RaffaellUts — Giulio Romano — Tuf- 
cans — Bartolommeo — Andrea — Mannerists — New Schools in 
Rome — Mannerism — Revival — Titian and the Venetians— 
Giorgione — His Genius — Titian — His Masterpieces — Tintoret- 
to — His Energy — Paolo and Bassano — Their Characteristics 
— CoRREGGio — Oil-paintings — Frescoes — Parmigianiao — 
SCULPTURE— Michel Angelo— Early Pieces— The Three 
Great Works — Minor Names — Sansovino — Bandinelli — Cdlini 
— Ammanato— Giovanni Bologna— ARCHITECTURE— Ik 
Rome — Bramanto — Peruzzi — Rafihelle — Michel Angelo— San- 
gallo — Vignola — Ammanato — In the North — Sanmidide— 
Sansovino — Palladio — His Style — His Followers. 

The sixteenth century has been called the golden age 
of Italian intellect ; and the era that gave birth to Ariosto 
luxd Tasso, to Michel Angelo, Rafiaelle, Coireggio, Titian, 
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and Palladia, has noblj meiited tho title. Art, inii(>e(l, 
the fosteT-cliild botli of the state and the ehurcli, rose 
higher than literature, which co-nld minister hut weakly 
to the luxury of the new rulers, even by prostituting 
itself^ aa it often unhcaitatingly did, not Icbb to their de- 
baucheries than to tlieir politiail profligacy. There are, 
liowever, two great poetical names of the century, which 
uone would be aufhcieiit to immcrtalue it ; and tile nniU'- 
bcr of artists as well aa literary men whom it produced, 
and the various departmenta in which art and lettera wero 
cultvated, are so extraordinary &i tu make it ditHcalt 
[■ iftllef to arrange its intellectuid history, or to describe 
^tttB nvist iDtereating events within reasonable limitfh 

f^ LITERATURE. 

The Rformation of Luther generated in Italy a host 
of theological writers, more than one of them protestants, 
whom we must pass over in absolute silence ; and the 
spirit of lenming manifested itself aliio in the lighter 
lirauches of literature, producing the three iamous Latin 
poela, Sannozaro, Vida, and Fracastoro. Among the au- 
thors in tliat language must liltewiaa bo numbered Leo the 
Tenth's secretaries, the Cardinals Sadoleto and Ikmbo, 
SAnnszaro, Bcmbo, and the accomplislied Annibale Caro, 
bsTing been equally successful in Italian composition, 
form a link between the erudition of the age, and its 
works in the living tongue. 

From the begiiuiing of the ccutury to its close, the 
Chivalrous Poems are those towarila which we are most 
Btronglj attracted. But numerous as the writers of such 
poems were, no injustice would be done though we omit- 
ted the names of all but four :— Lodovieo Ariosto (1474 
—1633) ; Francesco Bemi (1499—1636) ; Bernardo 
Ta8»o(1493— 166fl); and TonjuatoTaaso (1544— 1596). 

Ariosto, the son of a Ferrarcse gentleman, was bom at 

Beggio, and passed Ids life in the service of the £*te, 

.i.whooe niggardly contempt for one whose mentioa of 

u has presurvcd thuir names (rum merited oblivion. 
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iiiTniaheB no incidiints of such lively inlercBt as a fmcceed- 
isg geDemtton of tlie same houae were doomed to aSori 
by their iU-trcstniEntof another man of geDius. Idfmei 
Lodovico haa told as most of the facta of his own history in 
his easy epistolary satires ; and his lightheartedncss en- 
abled him to light his woyatoutly Uirough long-continued 
annoyances. His Orloado Furioso, first published, bnl 
incomplete, in 1616, was brought to its present shape kt 
1632. He takes up the stcry of the Orlando Innsmomtoat 
the point where fioiardo had stopped ; but instantly turn 
aside irom his leader's track to introduce new cbanuterg 
of his own, on whom, and not on the nominal heo, he 
makes the interest of liia action hinge. The chief of 
these lire the knight Ruggiero and the beautiful Brado- 
manto, whoso love and adventures form the mail thread 
of tile plot ; and its catastrophe is their marri^fe, fruB 
which were to descend the family of his ducal patrons. 
The msdness of Orlando, the perils into which Charle- 
magne and his empire are thrown in tlioir Sa:acenia wac 
through tile champion's absence, and his final restoration 
to reason, compose nothing more than the most prominent 
episode of the poem. The personages come forward and 
disappearinquicklyBhiftinggroups; an adventure opens 
upon us, reaches its acme of interest, and the corlain 
suddenly falls on it to make room, for a new incident 
which is again concealed when our cariosity is upon the 
stretch ; and often this tantalizing caprice is repeated, 
till the overtasked memory loses hold of the clue amidst 
the confusion. In much of this the poet goea no brtlieT 
than his models, the oMer Italian metrical romances 
But with him, in the nutnagemeut of these digtCBsioiu,: 
there is always something more, — a little of that wilM 
.sporting with his reader^ and vrith his own teeming: 
fancy, which is strikingly observable also in the gay and - 
mocking tone bo often assumed throughont the poem, nnli 
forming indeed its ruling key. He becomes not less tiled-' 
of pathos tlion of heroism ; and the half-serious air with, 
which preceding rhymers liad treated chivalrous stories 
hinted to him the ineana of affordijig ynritty. 



1 
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The gracconiloitiinatioD with vliich Ariosto lioaLlcnd- 
•d Ilia different qualitioa itito odc ideal whole, excel- 
kuciea recogniacU by his countiyniEii ia the minatest 
peculiarities of his diction, are equally perceptible in 
thoae essential merits wbich foreigners are more capablo 
of appreciating. The spoi-tive gaycty of his poem ia sup- 
ported by tile rainbow-colours in wiiicli Lis auperniu 
tural inventions Host : hia fairies and enchanters, ofliai 
roischicvoua, are never gloomy ; and his spells and in- 
struments of miigic, — Angelica's ring, Bradaniante'a 
spear, Ruirgiero's shield, and the gTitfin-horse on which 
AsttiUo flies to the moon to find not only Orlando's lost 
irita, but a small missing portion of liis own, — are all 
made to pass before usasminiatera of cheerfulness, with- 
out exciting uneasiness, and seldom even moral feeling. 
We must Eeek the felicity of his genius in this gay and 
sunny temper, co-operating with other high poetical en- 
dowTOcatg. One of these is his exuberant fancy in pic- 
turesque scenery and incident, of which we may take as 
instances, Aicina's garden-island and the story of Ginevra; 
and anotlier is his passionate strengtli, not indeed in dia- 
logue, but in description, which, too often immorally 
voluptuous, rises towards the sublime in the narrative 
of Orlando's insanity, and dissolves into tender sadness 
in the tale of Olimpia and Biroiie, or in that of Isabella 
and the Scottish prince Zerbino. 

Bemi holds his place as an Italian classic by a very 
whimsical tenure. Boiardo's Orlando Innamorato being> 
intolerable, especially to the nati ves of Middle Italy, from 
its roughness and provinciulisms, he, a Tuscan, a canon, 
and a man of pleasure, already known by those laughing 
satires which are the models of the style called after him 
Beniesqae, undertook, while the Oriando FurioBo was 
ddighting every one, to make the older poem equally 
Ue, In 1541, accordingly, he published the whole 
"newly composed."* lie follows hisautbor closely 
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in his characters, his incidents, almost indeed staiutt 
for stanza ; but the colouring is his own, the playM 
illustrations which abound throughout, and the tone 
in which the stupendous marvels of the tale are told, 
being a seeming attempt at gravity, in the midst of which 
the poet's own extravagant inventions force from him a 
burst of merriment. Bemi's umrestrained laughter at 
his own adventurous pictures, is quite different from 
Ariosto's play fill smile ; but this new aspect of knight- 
hood is even more diverting than the other; and if 
%he Tuscan romance falls immeasurably short of the 
Ferrarese in the higher poetical qualities, it is not by 
any means less entertaining.* 

In the innumerable poems of chivalry which inundated 
the world after those two, Charlemagne and his paladins 
began to give way to Arthur with his Round Table, to 
characters purely imaginary, or even to the personages 
of the Greek fables ; while, at the same time, the themes 
were often treated both with a regularity of plan and an 
earnestness of feeling, equally alien to the old^ chival- 
rous poetry of Italy. In this class stood the narrative 
works of Alamanni and Trissino, whose names live in 
spite of these unfortunate attempts. 

But the link between the wildly irregular romance of 
Ariosto, and the symmetrical epic of his great rival, is 
best formed by Tasso's own father, Bernardo, whose Ama- 
digi, treating the romantic history of Amadis de Graule, 
was published in 1660. On the merit of this long poem 
the critics are divided. t It is enough here to notice, on 
the one hand, its seriousness and elevation of sentiment, 
which are quite in the character of epic poetry, and, on the 
other, its triple plot and continual intertwining of inci- 
dents, which throw it back towards the older school. 

Bernardo Tasso, a poor though noble native of Bergamo, 
passed, after several vicissitudes, into the service of the 

* On the ourioiHs question of Berni's alleged protestttntism during 
the last years of his Ufa, see Hallam's Literature, vol. L u. 503* 

•j" Contrast Sismondi's severe censure (vol. ii. p. 94-96,Kngl. Tr,) 
inrith Ginguene's minute and favourable analysis (tome v. chap. 12). 
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Princp Sanseverino of Saierno, nnd afterwardij, upon 
mftn-ying, he retired to the benutifully aituuted town of 
SoiTccto, wliero Ilia son Torquato was born. The prince's 
resiBtance to the Spuniah vti«roy, plunged both himself 
and his followers into ruin ; Tbhbo'b wife died of sorrow 
in B convent ; hut the protectiau of the Duke of Llrbino 
and the Venetians gave to the widower a few jeara of re- 
pose. His son, a student at Padua, in spite of his earnest 
entreaties, devoted biinself to poetry, and at eighteen, 
sberlly liefore his father's death, publiahed his first work, 
the romantic poem called Rinaldo. Torquato had formed 
the idea of his Gieruaalemme Liberal before he left 
the university : three cantos of his firat sketch are still 
extant, composed in 1G63 ; and the poem in its impror- 
edahupe was begun on his entering the service of the Cttr- 
dioal D'Esto at Ferrara, two years later. It was read, as it 
proceeded, to the sisters of the cardinal and of the Duke 
Alfonso ; and some lyrical pieces, composed in the inter- 
vals of his great work, aided in making the young poet's 
genius known all over Italy. Visiting Paris, he com- 
puBud for the coart, on his return, the pastoral drama 
of Aminta ; and in 1675 the Jeruaotem Delivered was 
brought to a close, though its publication was delayed by 
the nervousaeaa of the author. Thrown back from the 
land of poetical vision into the turmoil of the actual 
world, where critical cavils combined against him with 
conrt intrigues, and perhaps with unfortunate iove, his 
sendtire and overwrought wind soon exhibited its first 
symptoms of derangement. lie put himself into the 
iaads of the Inquisition at Bologna, acknowledging^ 
as lieretiml or atlieisticat doubts, what the inquisitortt 
had sense enough to consider us illusions of hypochon- 
dria; every effort of his irienda failed in calming his 
miud ; and in lfiT7, having been temporarily placed iv a 
fexrarcse convent, he mado his escape, and travelled on 
foot over the mountains of the AbruEzi, to his sister's 
bouse at Sorrento. After wandering throU^li Italy during 
a year and a half longer, he returned to Fermra in 1579, 
y "ms received, it is suiil, witli negltct, and broke out ia 
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reproaches agAuist tlie duke and his £unily ; npon which 
he was seized hy Alfonso's order, and immured in the 
hospital of Sanf Anna, a common madhouse. 

The real motives of this step renoain involred in total 
tmcertainty. The cause generally received is Tasso's 
attachment to the prince's sister Leonora, a woman of lite- 
rary taste, who, however, had little heauty, with delicate 
health, and was thirty years old when the poet came to 
Ferrara in his twenty-first year. The story of this ill- 
£sited love has been the theme of so much affecting poetry, 
that its demolition by proof would almost he matter 
of regret ; and whatever may have been the reason for 
Torquato's confinement, enough is known regarding it 
to cover his oppressors with everlasting disgrace. 

He remained in his horrible prison more than seven 
years, utterly neglected by the duke and his sisters. 
There, with the cries of maniacs ringing in his ears, he 
composed some of his most beautiful writings, both in 
prose and verse ; and his Jerusalem was printed seven 
times in 1581, in despite of his indignant remonstrances. 
His intellect, previously shaken, was not proof against 
the horrors of his situation ; and visions of a tormenting 
demon, of flames and frightfiil noises, with an apparition 
of the Virgin and Child to comfort liim, attested but too 
sadly his mental aberration in the last years of his cap- 
tivity. Shame, fear of infamy, or solicitation of friends, 
proved at length stronger than the claims of justice ; and 
in July 1686 the victim was released. 

He resumed his literary avocations, corrected his phi- 
losophical dialogues, composed new ones, and in the year 
after his liberation either completed or recast his tra- 
gedy of Torrismondo, begun before his imprisonment. 
In 1592, he published in Rome the Gierusalemme 
Conquistata, being an altered edition of his great poem, 
which, with some fine improvements in detail, loses as 
a whole the spirit of the Gierusalenmie Liberata, and 
substitutes religious mysticism for the chivalrous tem- 
per of the crusades. In the new version he erased 
every one of those flatteries to the house of Este, which 
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appear in the original. He next commenced the Sette 
Giomate, a poem in blank verse on the creation. 

Soon after this, being at Naples, he was invited by his 
new patron the Cardinal Aldobrandini, nephew of the 
reigning pope, to return to Borne, and receive in the 
Capitol the honours of that triumphal installation which 
had been bestowed on Petrarch. He mournfully told 
his friend and biographer, Manso, that he should not 
live to see the ceremony ; but he obeyed the summons, 
was conducted into the city by applauding crowds, and 
received with distinguished honour by Clement. In 
the following spring, being the time fixed for his corona- 
tion, he felt his end approaching, and retired to the con- 
vent of Sant' Onofrio to die. He there wrote a £Eurewell 
letter to Costantini of Ferrara, his dearest friend, and 
expired placidly, aged fifty-one years. In the little 
monastery, on the brow of the Janiculan Mount, the 
brethren still point out the chamber where he died, to- 
gether with an oak in their garden beneath which he 
had loved to sit; and a simple inscription on a flat 
stone, in the pavement of the church, names the spot 
as the grave of Torquato Tasso. 

Abilagrime! Ahidolore!* 

The delicate fancy of Tasso's poetry harmonised with 
his character in life ; but it is not easy, in passing at 
once from his sad history to his writings, to speak of 
them with cool impartiality. The Jerusalem Delivered, 
a work of art exquisitely finished in every part, is less 
capable than any other modem poem of being appre- 

* These words compose the first and last lines of the chorus which 
closes the Torrismondo, an ode whose sorrowful melody, drawn 
from the poet's own inmost heart, flows like a gush of tears. 

Ahi lagrime 1 Ahi dolore 1 
• • • 

Che piii si spera, 6 che s* attende omai ? 

Jjopo triunfb e palnui, 

Sol qui restano all* alma 
Lutto e lamenti, e la^imosi lai. 
Che piil g^ova amicizia, 6 gio va amore ? 

Ahi lagrime ! Ahi dolore I 
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4aated by analyses, extracts, or trandaticms: but its 
place among efforts of genius is fixed by universal con- 
sent ; and, with all its faults, there are not two epics 
of later times that are entitled to rank above it. Its 
diief and most frequent defects, those cold antitheses 
and that ringing of changes upon words, which have in- 
flected, more or less, all Italian poetry since Petrarch, 
are as commonly acknowledged as its chivalrous tone of 
sentiment, the strength and picturesqueness that dwell 
in much of its natural scenery, the brilliant but yet 
devout imi^^ation of its supernatural agency, and that 
soothing, ideal tenderness, which often concentrates itself 
into irresistible pathos. These fine qualities manifest 
themselves in so many parts of the poem, that injustice is 
done by any enumeration ; and, even when we make a 
choice, it is not easy to say where the poet triumphs 
most : — ^in the Olindo and Sophronia, so ^11 of devoted 
passion ; — in the voluptuous loveliness of Armida, and 
the romantic witchery of her haunted abode ; — in 
the heroic spirit of martial enthusiasm with which 
the Christian knights so often march to conquer the 
holy grave ; — in that profoundly-touching scene where 
Clorinda is slain by her lover Tancred, and, before she 
expires, receives from his hand the purifying water of 
baptism ; — or in those isolated touches of generous and 
noble feeling, which, amidst much diversity of character, 
shed over all the principal personages a light resembling 
the summer sunshine. 

The Gierusalemme is essentially different from any 
Italian poem which had preceded it. It shares with the 
Orlando the chivalrous spirit and the tone of super- 
natural colouring ; but it abjures Ariosto's lightness 
of thought, and substitutes for his intricate tissue of in- 
cidents a regular and simple plot, in which all the succes- 
sive parts work together for one great end. A single 
campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099, embraces the 
whole action of the piece. The knights of the cross, 
electing Grodfrey of Bouillon as their chief, march against 
Jerusalem : the defence made by the Saracens is aided 
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by the machinationB of tbu demons ; and Armida, the 
!e of the SuJtan of Damascus, weakens ' 



corap of tlie beaiegers by enticing its braveNt cbampiona 
to folluw lier into tbu deaert. The adventures of the 
aeduced knights gradually draw to a point, till the rewMe 
of Rinaldo, the Ijoldest of all, aiid the destined destroyer 
of the enchantm^nta, removes the laat barrier to con- 
■goiust, and the Christian hosts, burstuig into the aly of 
""Tfcvid, kneel victorious before the Holy St'iiulthw. 
B well-selected theme, not only historical and re- 
_ ras, but awakening national not less than personal 
empathies, waa as dissimilar to the snbjecta of the 
romance poets, as was liis mode of tieatmeat ; and, 
though we may see how he coiild liave made his pano- 
a of the crusade either more original or more trae to 
is not easy to conceive a picture more delight- 
tUy romantic than that which he has cbosun to point. 



k The Drama was the department of inrentivo Utcra- 
■e which, nest to the chivalrous poetry, found the 
lerous votaries ; but it was fsa &om reaching 
e merit of its elder rival. 
. We may set down the Sofonisbn of Giangiorgio Tris- 
uno, which was played in IS) 5, as the earliest of the re- 
gular Italian tragedies. Its rliymeless veraifieation, its 
attempt at discrimluatiun of cliaracter,and its infrequent 
pathos, were excellencies overbalanced by a stiff ailiier- 
ence to antique forms, a general poverty of style, and a 
great unakilfulncas in arrangeinent. The Rosmonda of 
Giovanni RucelJai,a noble Florentine, actediu the same 
year, treats with more invention than Triaaino, though 
with less force, the horrible story of Alboin and his wife, 
and begins that series of revolting aubjects which 
accompanies us in almost all the subsequent tmgediea 
of the century. Alamanni's Antigone, which followed, 
is Uttle else tiian a translation troin Sopboclc-s. TasM*s 
Torrismoado carries on a dreadful tale of unwitting; 
incest to its consummation in snicide ; but, garrulous, 
■ I ^ieacriptivc, and undraniatjc, it rests its claim to notice on 
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its author's name and on the solemnly pathetic beauty of 
its choruses. All these horrors, however, shrink into in- 
significance beside those of the Orbecche, one bf several 
tragic dramas written by the novelist Cinthio Giraldi of 
Ferrara; and the catalogue may be closed with tha 
Canace of the learned Sperone SperonL 

The comedies of the century were better than the 
tragedies, but are, almost without exception, unapproach- 
able on accoimt of their gross licentiousness. It is an 
instructive though painfdl lesson in the history of the 
times, to know that the obscene Calandra^ whicl^ haviiJig 
been composed about the beginning of the century, opens 
the list, was the work of an ecclesiastic, Bernardo Dovixio,* 
afterwards Cardinal Bibbiena. Ariosto's five comedies^ 
which have much happy wit, lie under the same charge ; 
and none is more grievously-open to it than the Mandragola 
of Machiavelli, which Leo X. caused to be acted before him 
by players despatched from Florence on purpose. Most 
of the comedies were taken, with more or fewer changes, 
from Plautus or Terence, whose indecencies, however, 
were in no case considered indecent enough for an Italian 
audience of the sixteenth century. But in some, even 
of those imitated plays, and still more in such as had 
original plots, there is a lively wit, added sometimes to 
an accurate observation of life, which seemed to promise 
for the next age something like the spirit of dramatic 
poetry in England. Several plaj^s of II Lasca (the 
academic name of the Florentine Antonfrancesco Graz- 
zini) possess a good deal of truth and amusing incident, 
with less ribaldry than usual ; and the three comedies 
of Salviati, the calumniator of Tasso, have plots most 
mgeniously constructed. But, as selections taken from 
contemporary life, no works of the age are so faithful 
or instructive as the most debauched of all its comedies^ 
written by the most profligate of all its authors, Pietro 
Aretino, sumamed for his libels the Scourge of Princes. 
From his La Talanta, and in a less degree from II Hipo- 
crito, we may glean most singular notices of low life 
in Rome ; but his most complete picture is the play 
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tsllei] la Cortigiona. We could conceive oniBelvcs to 
be reading one of our own Eliznbetlian comedies, while 
we there become acquainted with the succesaivo groups 
of stronfily-drawn chaTacters ;— the clowniah country- 
sqnire Messer Maco, and hia mock-patron the roguisli 
punter Maestro Andrea ; the tawn-goU Farabolano, and 
his swindhng servant Rosso ; or, above all, the spirited 
portrait of the hideous hag Alvigia. 

But the Italian drama was also cultivated in adirection 
different from either tragedy or comedy. Its third form 
bos produced some dcliglitful poetry, and, oddly enough, 
baa enabled the modem opera to trace its pedigree to 
the Idyl Is of Theocritus. Early in the aixleenth century 
there appear court-pbiys whicb, like Polition's, ore not 
fer from being attempts to put the ancient pastoral 
into action ; but the exquisite Aminta of Torquatu Tasso 
nmains the model, and, perhaps excepting Milton's 
Coiniis, the only perfect example in this imperfect 
^eeies. Its most celebrated inaitntion, the Pastor Fido 
of the FerrarCEe Giovanni Battisia Guarini, publLslied in 
the year 1590, is more generally known than the origi- 
nal ; a distinction owing less to its real beauties, than to 
those defccta of luxuriance and conceits, which make it a 
link between the age of Tasso and the affectation of the 
next century. The cboniscs of tliese pastoral dramas, 
and sometimes portions of tile scene, had musical accom- 
paiumeDts, and pantomime was soon introduced in the 
lDt«nneu!i, devised as resting-places between the acta. 
There remained only a step or two fiom these pieces to 
the opera ; these steps were taken before the end of the 
eentury ; and the musical drama was rooted firmly in 
both its branches, the serious and the comic. 

In all the minor walks of literature during the same 
.time, we encounter votaries with whom we have already 
become acquainted. The beat satirical poeta are Ariosto, 
Bcmi, and Alumnnni; the best didactic are Alamonni 
and Rucellai ; and in lyrical poetry the highest place 
■ " o Bembo, Bernardo and Torquato Tasso, A!^ 
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■lanni, and Gnarim. To the last cUas, however, must be 
added the names of Molza and Guidiccioni, with two 
odiers still more celebrated, those of Vittoria Colonna, 
■larchioneaB <^ Pescaia, and the sculptor Michel Angelo 
BnonarrotL The poetry of these two illustrious per- 
sons agrees in that nobility of sentiment, which is its 
principal charm ; and the sonnets and canzoni of the 
latter derive a singular interest from that spirit of 
devotion, humbly, penitentially, warmly sincere, which 
Invathes through the religious section of them. Their 
doctrinal theology is as curious as their temper; for, 
acripturally simple and ascetically austere, hcure of all 
mythology pagan or catholic, they are as truly protes- 
lant as tiiose verses that have earned for Vittoria the 
undeserved honour of ranking as a disciple of the Befor* 
mation. K it is solemnly interesting to see the man of 
genius, weaiy of fame and prostrating himself at the 
foot of the cross, it would be likewise pleasing to watch 
him in the struggles of his fiery spirit with earthly 
passion. But his artificial love-sonnets, mere imitations 
of Petrarch, in the prevailing fashion of his time, do not 
afford us this gratification : one thought, the power of 
love to purify and ennoble genius, is the only idea that is 
worthily embodied ; and, notwithstanding the beauty 
of some pieces, we rise from the perusal of the volume 
indifferent even about the solution of the riddle which, 
as in the case of Shakspcare's sonnets, remains stiU un- 
solved, regarding the person to whom the poems were 
addressed. 

In turning to the prose literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we are met at once by the most celebrated of its 
masters, the Tuscan statesman, philosoplier, and historian, 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469--1527). The events of this 
great writer's life owe a special interest to the light they 
may throw on his real design in composing that ex- 
traordinary book, — n Principe, — ^whose selfish but saga- 
cious political maxims have made their author's name 
very unenviably proverbial. This is no fit place for 
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tntcring' on that curioua question , nor indeed for attempt- 
ing to npprfciate the profound rcflectiou which is dis- 
played not only in The Prince, but aiao, witli much of its 
bod spirit, in the writer's Discotmiea on the Fti^ Decad 
o£ Livy, and in hia classiciil History of Florence. The 
Florentine secretaiy is fallowed, at no great distance in 
the same style of exceUencc, by his friend and country- 
man Francesco Guicciardini (1482—1540), wlioac deme- 
rits (18 s citizen may be for a time forgotton by tliow 
who read his tedious hut philosophical Uistoty of Italy, 
during his own times, ending with the year 1634, After 
these writets, if we deny a place to the libellous man of 
tafitc, Paolo Giovio, there coma a crowd of Florentine 
annaliats, who, during the whole century, represent every 
sliade of political opinion, and po98Csa for Uie historic^ 
student of the period a value which in a Uterary point 
of view they do not reach.* The Venetians foUowed 
with their historians, and the Genoese, Ferrarcse, and 
Neapolitans with their9.t Among the general histories 
Adriani'a alone calls for notice ; and the principal merit 
of Davanzati'a writings lies in th eir idiomatic and pointed 

Among the historiansof the fine arts were, the painter 
Vaaari, Bnffaello Borghini, Benrenuto Cellini, and Giam- 
paolo Lomazio ; and literary history began to show ita 
lace, supported by a few men of much learning, among 
whom the most useful was the Jesuit Antonio Fossevino 
of Mnntua. Science counted illostrioua cultivators, espe- 
cially in natural history and medicine ; while mathemsr 
ties and metaphyaica, besides some votaries who were 
judicious 4U Weil as learned, possessed the strangest of 
mankind, Girolamo CarJflHo of Pavia. The Italian novels 
of this age werenumerouE, but are more instructive than 
edifying as pictures of the times they point. Tho best 

• J«copo Nirdi) FiKppo Ntrli; Beronrdo S»gni; BeneilettO 
VwTshii Vinwnio Borghini; Scipiooii Amminifo. 

+ I'cr Vfnicp, CwSliuI Brmlw. Pnolo Pwuti; for Geniw, 
iHsnpii BunfiiVu, Ubarto Poellctti; for Ferrin, OiimtultiiH 
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are those of Matteo Btiiidcllo, whose two hun<!red Mil 
fourteen Ehart tales would not make ua suspect litni tX 
having been n French bishop. Tlie comie writer H 
hasiM, and Girolamo Farabosco, rank among the Hcea- 
tiouB novelista ; and two more, Cinthio Giraldi ani 
Sehastiano Erizzo, deserve honourable diatinotion tm 
having aimed with partial success at purifying lfa< 
moral taste of their rea.dera, 

PAINTING. 

The golden age of raodem painting is embraced in 
the first seventy-fire years of the sixteenth century; 
and, among the great artists of that period, four sttmi 
decisively pre-eminent : — Michel Angelo BuonarroU of 
Florence, who was bom in the Cosentino in 1474, aai 
died at Rome in 1563 ; Baffaelle Sauzio, who was bom 
at TJrbino on Good Friday 1483, and died at Rome on 
Good Friday 1620; Tiziano Vecelli, of Cadore in the 
Venetian Statf , who was bom in 1J77, and lived till 
1576 ; and Antouio Allegri, of Correggio in the terri!- 
lory of Parma, who, bom ia 14i)'l, died in 1534. 

The fir^-t two are the chiefs in that highest class of 
art, which considers itaelf as the serious interpreter tf 
human life, and the awakener of wann and lofty emo- 
tion. The other two are at the liead of that leas omtnr 
tious school, in which the gratification of the senses, V 
not slated as the paramount aim, is at least principallf 
used as the avenue to the mind. Michel Angelo aok 
Bafiiiello aimed at greatness and significance ; the ej^ 
sublimity of the one, and the beauty and dromadc pap 
thos of the other, were alike attained by excellence IK 
form and composition, not by the sensual charm ijf 
colour : the former was the Dante of art ; the iatUr 
was its Siiakspeare. Titian and Corre^to were con- 
tented to seek excellen.co within a lower Bphere. They 
indeed addreascd the intellect and the heart, and dw(4 
their Buporiority over those who followed their }»th ^ 
the very fact, that these spoke usually if not always ^ 
the senses alone ; but in Titian's wotlu the perfection of 
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colour, and in Correggio's a magical atmosphere of light 
sod shade, form the inatruments with which they 
worked, and the excellencies to which worthier purposes 
were more or less completely sacrificed. 

The Roman school, of which Baffoelle 19 regarded 
ae the founder, expired with him and hia immediate 
scholars. Michel Angelo was the acknowledged head 
of the Florentines ; but the style which receiTed that 
name soon prevailed over moat provinces of Italy, whilo 
in Florence itself it shared its reputation vrith the 
older manner of Leonardo Da Vinci. In the Venetian 
school Titian, although the greatest artist, was for from 
being the only teacher or model ; but all the maaters 
coincided in their leading principles, and painting flour- 
Uud there longer than in any other quarter. Correggio 
almost alone, and the influence of hia works 
ly became perceptible till the succeeding century. 
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Minting, sculpture, and architectnrc, with fortifica- 
tion, theology, and poetry, employed by turns the 
universal genius of the great Florentine. Bom of a 
distinguished family, who reluctantly gave way to his 
inclination, he was first instructed in painting : and for 
hia study of this art as well as of sculpture, the antiques 
in Florence and Rome, and the anatomy of the human 
body, were actively laid under contribution. Indeed, his 
profonnd anatomical knowledge gave at once the most 
prominent feature to his style of design, and the most 
dangerous of the examples which he furnished tohisin- 
diaerimiuating imitators ; and among his grandest figures 
some ore exact reproductions of the Torao of the Bel- 
▼edere. The influence which this extraordinary man 
exercised over every department of art, was as great in 
punting as in any of hia other pursuits ; but his predi- 
lection for sculpture, assisted perhaps by other motive^ 
diverted him from the use of tlie pencil, and his works 
■wero conHei|uently fi'w. 
"^ Ho despised oil-painting, anJ it is doubtful whether 
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there exists a single genuine picture of liis executed in 
that way. Florence contains a doubtful piece in oils re- 
presenting the Fates, and a composition of a Holy Family 
in distemper, which is acknowledged to be that which he 
produced for Angelo Doni.* But several masterpieces, 
still extant, are belieyed to have been painted after his 
designs. Rome contains two of these, — Daniele da Vol- 
terra's Deposition from the Cross, in the church of the 
Trinity de' Monti, and an Annimciation by Marco Ven- 
usti, in the S«lcristy of the Lateran.+ The finest^ how- 
ever, of all the works in which his assistance has been 
traced, is the oil-painting of the Raising of Lazarus, 
executed by the Venetian Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, 
who, after acquiring great excellence in his native 
school, went to Rome and studied design under Buonar- 
roti. He was prompted to attempt the Lazarus by his 
master, who desired to eclipse, by a union of Florentine 
drawing with Venetian colour, the great picture of the 
Transfiguration, on which RaflPaelle was then engaged. 
Michel Angelo unquestionably designed the principal 
group in Sebastiano's piece ; and the strength of ex- 
pression, the grandeur of composition and style, and the 
anatomical knowledge, favour the belief that he actually 
painted a great part of it. The figure of Lazarus, seated 
on his coffin, assisting in disengaging himself from the 
grave-clothes, and gazing up at the Saviour in the first 
return of consciousness, amazed, grateful, and adoring, 
is in every respect inspired by the patriarchal sublimity 
and powerful expression which belong to the master.} 

But Buonarroti's genius shone forth unclouded in 
his immense series of paintings in fresco, which still 
adorn Rome in the Sistine chapel of the Vatican. Their 

* The group of the Fates is in the Pitti Palace ; the circular 
picture of the Holy Family is in the tribune of the Ufiij. 

t For other instances, see Lanzi ; Scuola Fiorentina, epocha ii. 

X This grand painting is now in the British National Gallery, 
which possesses another extremelv characteristic piece (The Dream), 
jpainted likewise fi-om a design of Michel Angelo. 
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history is be characteiiatic as the works themselyes. 
Before leaving Florence he had hegun, and he after- 
irards at intervals finiahed, a work which, now lost, ia 
destribed as having, more than any other, evinced hia 
anatomical skill and powor of expreBaion. This was 
tlie femoua cartoon of Pisn, figuring- the Florentine 
Boldiera bathing in the Amo, and called to arma on a 
sndden aMatk by the Pisana.* In 1504 Juliua II. 
invited him to Rome, and emp]oyed him as a sculptor ; 
but some yean later, instigated, it is said, by the 
artist's enemies, who hoped to ahow his incapacity, the 
same pontitF ordered him to paint in fresco the ceiling 
of the Sistine chapel, refusuig to accept hia excuses or 
hia recommendation of BafFai'lle for the task. Forced 
thus upon a method of painting with whose mechan-^ 
i»m he was quite nnscquainted, ho sent for the beat 
fresco-painters of Florence, and learned the art from its 
nidimenta ; after which, effacing the work of hia in- 
j(truetor3, ho executed the whole of the immense ceiling 

" hands, in the space of twenty month^ 

1512 or 1513. "Tile universal admiration 
lt«d by this stupendous work did not tempt the 
«Mist to proaecuto painting farther ; and hia next great 
undertaking, the Last Judgment, which fills tha end of 
the same chapel, was not commenced till the pontificate 
of Paul III., and was completed, after eight yeairf 
labour, in 1541. Hi.a last frescoes, the Crueifixion of 
Saint Peter and the Conveision of Saint Paul, both in 
the Paulino chape! of the Vatican, were the oflspring of 
old age, and bodily, though not mental, exhaustion.i' 

The frescoes of the Sistine chnpcl represent, from the 
of the Bible, the outlines of the rchgioua history 

IxscrintioDDfitl frnm old pHnli uul Loid Li-iaEBttr'i 
'ill Ik found in Fucli, lHtnrt> iii., Worlu. 1831, 
ODIB of the Ctppell* Pmlini ira imoked »nd droirrf, 
Doit undisii^uishable; but umttempt hju litelj b«^n 
re Ihem. Tbe Siiline frsMOU, ibougfa dingy, are >tiU 
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of man. The spirit which animatcB them is the ttem 
awfulnces of llie Hebrew prophetB ; tho milder g 
of the new covenant glimmer fsintljr and unfrequeotlj 
through ; the beauty and repose of vlasaicism are all 
but utUrly banished. The master's idea of godhead ia 
tliat of superhuman strength iu action, and the divinitj 
\Fliich he thus conceives he imparts to all Ilia ligurea of 
the human race. Tile ^ork, as a whole, is one whidt 
no other miad must venture to imitate ; but of thoM 
very qualities which wake it dangerous as a model ii 
art, none could be removed without injuring its seven 
sublimity. 

The ceiling is dividcil into numerous compartmeii 
each of which contains a scene selected from the OM 
Testament : — the Creator forming tlie elements, the 
earth, tho firat man ; — the creation of Eve, and the &" 
of man, in which feminine grace for a moment visi 
the iancy of the artist i — the expulsion Irom Eden t- 
the deluge, and the subsequent history of Noah ; — fl 
brazen serpent, the triamphs of David and of Judith^ 
and the symbolical history of Jonah. The absorbed. 
grcatncBa which aniraatos the principal figures of Utui 
groups, is repeated in the oniamental diviaons of tiM 
ceiling, where are the Sibyls, and those unparalleled 
figures of the Prophets, which are the highest proofi 
of the painter's religious grandeur. 

The Lost Judgment, a colossal composition, axlf 
feet in height by thirty in breadth, and embraoint^ a^ 
almost countless number of figures, is a more ambitioDt 
aud also a. more celebrated work, but is far from bMD^ 
so completely snccesstiil. No artist but Michel Angebf 
could have made it what it is ; but it might have b 
made much greater by him, — the painter of the t 
the Delphic Sibyl, the I^izams, and the Prophets, 
faults are many ; — an entire absence of beauty and of 
repose ; — vagueness an J monotony of character, whiellc 
is increased by the general nudity of t!ie figures; — ' 
ostentatious display of academic attitudes and anatomy } 
— and, in Bome prominent personages, especially thB* 



Judge, an absoliite meoimesa auA grosaness of concep- 
tion. The merite of tliia wonderful monument of gpniuB 
axe lees paaUy euumerated. Its heaven is not the heo- 
Ten either of art or of religion ; but its hell ia more 
terribly sublime ttian any thing which imagination 
ever framed. Vast as the piece is, its composition b 
HJmple and admirable, and nothing ever approached to 
its perfect unity of sentiment. Every thought and emo- 
tion are swallowed up in one idea, — the presence of the 
righteous Judge : with the exception of a single unobtm- 
sive group composed by a reunited wife and husband, 
every one in the crowd of the awakened dead Blanda 
•olitory, waiting for liia doom. The tremendous drama 
boa no individualized scene. Only at the very foot of 
the picture, the opening graves of earth border on the 
caverns and fiery river of the place of punishment : 
the rest of the actois float in lurid air. The figures 
compose tliree main stages of groups, each above the 
other, but skilfully united. In the uppermost part of 
the scene tlie Saviour, rising to condemn the ainfiil, 
occupies the centre ; above him the angels rear his 
cros and the pillar of scourging ; around are the elect, 
anxious, eager, and avre-struck. Peter humbly gives up 
his keys ; Adam and Eve come tremblingly forward ; 
other aaints arc distinguishable by their signs of martyr- 
dom amidst the agitated throng ; and, at the Redeemer's 
mde, his mother turns sadly a~way from beholding the 
misery of tho lust. Beneath this assembly of taved souIb 
bangs a second range of figures, between heaven and 
eartli. The central group among them is composed of 
die angels of the Apocalypse, wild and mysterioua 
figures, some of whom blow the trumpets, one opens 
the book of life, and another sorrowfully closes the 
book of condemnation. On a level with these, a duster 
of the faithful rise slowly and painfully towards the 
Tight band of the judgment-seat, some of them assisted 
by angelio minislers, one of whom pulls up a male noS 
fitmale by a rosary, the type of prayer. In a eorre- 
I ll^nding group on the Icit, which bus been colled tlic 



Seven Deadly Sina, the- ongela repulse Hinners who ei 
deavour to I'ise, phmging them headlong, and aided 
from bencatJi iiy demona. One prominent figure of thig 
scene, a shrinking mon covering his face, seized by two 
fiends, and wrapped round by a snake, is the iraa^ of 
helpless despair. At the foot of the picture, lowanii 
one side, tile dead awake and extricate: themaeWes ftom 
the earth, exliibiting all the stages of reviving lifs t 
some arc assisted in soaring by the angels, vrhile othetl 
ore dragged back by the fiends, and somo by spectral 
hands stcotchcd out from behind the rocks of the fie(j 
cavern, which opens in. the middle of the for^jound; 
On the other side of this cave, Dante's grim ieTTymall 
Btands jn his hark, which is crowded hy miserabla 
souls, grasped by the demons ; while some of them 
Tolnntnrily, in their dread of the presence of the Judg^ 
pinnge from the boat, and precipitate tlicmselves amidd 
those evil spirits, with half-human forms, who fill ft 
comer of the piece. 



The life of Buonarroti offers some incident, and eaf- 
plies several anecdotes "which illustrate his indomilabla 
character : the history of bis great rival Roffaelle was u 
placid as his delightful genins.* The son of an obsom* 
painter in Urbino, he was placed in youth under Pletro 
Pcrugino, and, in one or more visits to Florence, learned 
the principles which I^eonardo and Buonarroti had sev^ 
rally endeavoured to communicate to their native sdHxd. 
From Leonardo he cannot be said to have bamnred 
much ; from Masaccio he derived greatly more ; 
to Michel Angolo's cartoon at lliis early stage, as well 
as to his Slstine ceiling- afterwards, he certainly owed 

■ The niQBl nimble sourco for Ihe hiitory »nd criiinum nt 
RuSBflUe's vorka is Quatren.ifre d? Quinoj'i Hiituira de la Via « 
iat Ouvrggu ds Rsphiiil ; Forii, 1833 (2d edition). Runohr, IK 
tbs Ihird volume of the ForschungBH, T«tiEei iKvertl man a 
Vuloriul drtiils, and gpeculsUs on gonie dnubtfnl pointt with ill 
bM pKullar ikill uf conDoiEseiirahlp, Viurt's Lifa of the wtiM it 
exceedingly perplexed and UD^atLsraotorj. 
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deep obligationfl. In hia twentj-sixth year, invited by 
his kEnsman Bramante, he mignited to Rame, where he 
laboured with unwearied industry from that time till 
his death, which took place when he- waa thirty-seven 
years old, and about to be raiaed by Leo X, to the rank 
of a cardinal. 

Raffuullo found the raechaniBiri of art nearly com- 
plete, and its application no longer esclusiTely ecclesi- 
astical. These two circumstances gave full play to tlrnt 
union of powers, whieh liig mind poBScssed to an un- 
equalled extent. Far less correct than Michel Angelo in 
drawing and anatomy, less profound in his study of the 
antique, and less capable of dealing with those lofliest 
themes that may be said to hover on the very brink 
of iiupraeticahility, he yet possessed knowledge of a 
high order, an elevated sense of sublimity and energy 
within his own sphere, an extensive and felicitous in- 
vention, and a feeling of beauty and grace which "nm 
the very purest and most divine that art has ever 
boasted. The idealism of his genius was united to a 
perception of character and expression, and a dramatic 
power of representing human action, which he used 
with the happiest effect when his subject called for 
their exercise. His admirers are influenced more by 
their own prepossessions than by his peculiar merit^ 
when they give the preference to hia Madonnaa, siunta, 
angels, or apostles, to his portraits, or to his historical 
and epic compositions. 

The general progress of Raffiicllo'a manner may be 
traced with sufficient certainty. He appears at finrt as 
little more than the ablest pupil of Pietro ; inspired by 
all the warmth and tenderness of the Perugian school, but 
embarrassed by all hia maater'a timidity and littleness, 
When he had become acquainted with the boUler spirit 
and tlie better meehiinism of the Florentines, we see how 
his genius gradually extricated itself, and how, though 
■till guided by the devotional temper of his youthM 

udels, he attained greater freedom both in handling and 
tiTcntion. In his earliest works at Rome he struggles 
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to eratrge info a sphere wider than either of these : 
idealisiu is not lost, but it is strengthened hy a moTi 
iotiiuatG acquiuntauce with life and nature ; and both 
bis bsicy and hia power of observation are rendered 
gradually more effieient by an improFed technical ekillj 
by greater ease and strength of drawing, by greatal 
mastery of colour as well as of light and shade, and b^ 
rapid approaches towards that unity of conception amf 
tllat breadth of design, wblch ennoble his finest worlu. 

Till we find Itoffaelle in Rome, we must he contented 
to trace his progress by his altar-pieces, and two a 
three portttuts. Of genuine pictures belonging to thii i 
youthfal period, and still in Italy, several p 
high merit ; and one of these, — the Boighese Entoml^ < 
nient, — painted after the artist had nearly emancipated 
himself from the Umhrian trammels, is equal to the in 
of hia works both in expres^on and composition.* 

His residence in Home extended to no more th 
eleven years; and the dovdopmentof hispov^etsie'bi 
learned from the fresco-paintings and cartoons, whidt 
were the leading occnpation of that period ; while !J('' 
oil-p*uDting3 will afterwards complete the view of hit i 
varied genius. 

His great Prescoea coyer the walls and part of the roofi^ 
in four of the staterooms belon^g to the old Vaticaa 
palace. Tile first chamber, called that of the Segns- 
tura, wna finished in 1611 ; and under the reign of' 
tlie same pope, Julius II., the next apartment, named, ' 

■ In Rome :-^m the V»icu> Gallery), tfaree pi«:« of diB^ 
afltt, ftoiti the churcb of Sim Fraooesco in Perugit ; (in 
Borghese PaUce). Ibr Eatombmmt of Chrin, pjiiotcd iboat 11 
In Milan :— (in the Brpra College), the Spoialiiio or Betrell* 
of Ihc Vii^n, bearing the d»iB of 1504. In Florenoe :— fin M' 
Pitti Palace), the Madonna del Gnmduca, the Madonna of F«e^ 
left nnfiniibedat Flareoceia IMB, Ihaparti . . . ~ 
Angelo Doai and his »ife Maddaleoi piii 
(in tba Trihune), tlie Madonna dd Cardellino 
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from its mitin subject, that of the Hcliodoma, was 
portly piiinted. After the accession of Lto X., the 
artist completed that chamber, and proceeded to the 
third, that of the Incendio, which lie iiaiahed in 1517, 
For the fourth, the hall of Constantiae, be Ictl tbe 
designs, wbicb were paiuted by hia surviving paptla. 
Dndcr Leo he also dcaigiiied the small frescoes :n the 
BTc-ade called RifFaelle'a Loggio ; and in the Bune pon- " 
tiiieato he produced the celebrated Cartoona. 

In the chamber of the Segiatura, the aabjecU ore 
emblematised by four figures on the roof, — Theology, 
Jurisprudeace, Philosophy, and Poetry' ; and upon tbe 
walla as many large compoaitions illustrate these several 
departmenta of thought, Tbe Parnassua contains an. 
tBSemblagc of Greek, Roman, and modern Italian poets, 
with Apollo and tbe Musea ; but neither thin, nor the 
three paintings representing the history of Juriapru- 
dencH, demand so much attention as the two large pieces 
on the lateral walls, tbe Dispute on the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and the School of Athena.* — The former picture 
is a peraonilieation of the mysteries involved in the 
Roman catholic foitb. At the foot of the piece, saints, 
doctors, and laymen, are assembled round an ijtar, to 
investigate and revere the tenets of the church ; in the 
upper part, the heavens are opened, and the Saviour, 
overshadowed By the Dove, and blessed by the Father, 
ftretches out his arms to announce the sacrifice for sin. 
This was the earliest of BoSaelle's works in Rome, and 
Done of his later ones display so much of bia youthinl 
character, — the technical imperfection, the inartificial 
composition resembling monumental relief and the ear 
nptured warmth of feeling. The Gloria wusfirst painted, 
■ad bus a great deal of the antique stiffness, which is 
made more obvioas by the gilding, profuse in this case, 
snd not altogether wanting in some of the klcrfrcscoes.'f 

■ Balb Diion are nrong. but bolh ire filrd b; Ian); ouilom. 

. I II is iu«d ipuineLf in ihe>chaiil of Alhuoi, uil id tb« Saliq^ 

f Ami, but Dot It lUiBsiiyof ihgothccfreicasj. lu Ibe G lorik qf J 
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— In the School of Athens, the master has advanced with 
wonderful swiftness from the timidity and flatness of 
the Disputa. The composition is masterly ; the drawing 
ia already infinitely freer as well as more accurate ; the 
colouring is much more agreeahle ; and for inyention, 
life, expression, and variety of character, none of his 
later works have surpassed this. In the hackground, 
the chiefs of the Grecian philosophy occupy a terrace 
which crowns the basement of a beautl^ classical 
temple. In the centre of it stand Plato and Aris- 
totle : the former, the most celebrated of speculative 
inquirers, raises his hand towards heaven ; the latter, 
the representative of ethics and of physical experi- 
ment, points down towards the earth. Among the 
groups on each side of the leaders is Socrates, with 
Alcibiades and his other disciples ; and on the steps lies 
Diogenes, solitary and morose. In the lower platform 
w^hich constitutes the foreground, are grouped the minor 
philosophers, or the teachers of the secondary sciences^ 
among whom we discover Pythagoras vrriting, Empe- 
docles and a turbaned sage watching him, with youths 
and other figures thronging around ; while Archimedes, a 
portrait of Bramante, bends down to explain a geome- 
trical figure on a tablet.* 

All the other paintings of the suite bear symbolical 
allusion to the history of the artist's patrons, Julius and 
Leo ; and to them, not to him, we must attribute not only 
the choice of the subjects, but those groups from con- 
temporary life which intrude into the historical ground 
of several pieces. The Second Chamber, besides scrip- 
tural stories on the compartments of the roof, contains on 
its walls Rafiaelle's most finished frescoes ; — ^the Miracle 



the Sacrament, Raffaelle even imitates Pinturicchio, in strengthen- 
ing the lights by raised points of gypsum. 

* The cartoon of this piece, that is, the original drawing on 
pasteboard or paper from which, in fresco-painting, the subject is 
transferred to the wet plaster, is in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan. On the classicism exhibited in the School of Athens, lee 
Quatremere de Quincy, p. 61, et *eq. 
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of Bolsena, the Ht-Uodorua, the AttUa, and tlie Libera- 
tion of Saint Pet«r. Ttie event represented In the fii'st of 
these, IB said to have happened in the year I2G3. A prieat 
doubted the real pn^sence ; and, aa he peifarmed moss, 
blood trielcled from the coiiaFcruted wafer. Tliis subject, 
then,sinipl; commemorated the supposed security of the 
Calbohc doctrine against heretical attacks. The second 
picture celebrates tile deliverance uf the papal atuteB from 
the invasion of foreign enemies, viewed as the I'esult of 
the divine protection and the political ability of Julius, 
The type of this event was the attempt of Heliodorua to 
plunder the temple of Jerusalem, and the apparition of 
the terrible horseman and the t wo angels who drove him 
back. The subject of the tiiird picture is the meeting 
of Leo the Great with Attila, on the banks of the Lake of 
Gflrda, when the pontiff'a wariLing to the Uun to retire, 
is aaid to have been euforeed liy a threatening vision of 
the apostles Peter and Paul in the air. This occurrence 
was symbolically applied to Leo X,'s share in repulsing 
the I;>en«h armies from Italy in 1613. Loetly, the 
same pope's release from the 'captivity into wliieh he 
had fallen after the battle of Bavenno, was typified in 
the deliverance of Saint Peter by the angel.* 

The Saint Peter, like the rest, has suffered much ; 
and it is now exceedingly difficult to appreciate that 
skill of management ia the different illuminations, which 
has attracted more notice to the piece than it would other- 
wise have received. — The Mass of Bolsena is every way 
more worthy of inspection. The raised altar fills the 
centre ; and before it, towards the left of the eye, stands 
tbo increduloiM priest ga/ing with speechless Jiamc and 
awe upon the bloody wafer ; while behind him the crowd 
press forward, with admirably varied appearances of 
wonder and devotion. On the opposite side kneels Ju- 
lius II., contemplating the act of divine power with 
placid and unsurprised seriousness. Cardinals and other 



prelates are in the rear, with various but excellently ^i 
giren espreasions ; and thp i>ope's Swiss goardg, in tba 
theatrical coetume which they still retain, look on with 
a stupid heavy wr of marvel. — The Heliodorua, eqnnl U 
any thing that Baflhelle ever painted, is excelled bj do 
work of any other master. The scene is laid in thl 
temple, at whose remote extremity, before the BltST,tha 
high-prieat Onias kneels in prayer, surrounded by o1' 
Levites. Hia petition is already heard. In the 
of the foreground the spectral horse bursts forwonl 
■with its terrible rider, between the two young id«%i 
who, rashing through the air with the swiftness of ligb^^, 
hraadiah scourges over the sacrilegious pagan. Befom 
this sublime group, and beneath Jhe horse's fcct, lie^ 
Heliodorus cast to the ground in silent terror. Beyond) 
him one of his comrades wildly grasps his sword-hilbli 
a second shrieks aloud ; a third strives to hide hif! 
plunder. On the left of these principal uharactera is ■ 
lovely cluster of graceful females and children, lost iq 
helpless amazenicnt. Farther in the same direction, and 
at the very end of the picture, enters Julius 11^ as no* 
welcome an intruder as the heathen chief, boms on Iha 
" sella gEHtatoria," and surrounded by a portrait-group 4I 
attendants, — The Attila has neither the fine forme, thl 
beautiful countenances, nor the Bupematural grandesl 
and rapidity of the Heliodorus ; hut the piece is full tf 
life and expression, and contains excellent historical lik* 
neasea. Along the background gloam the tires of dwelh 
ings burned by the Huns ; and in the front, I 
the spectator's left, advance the pope and bis attend^ 
anta. In the sky appear the two apostles, whose haloi 
spreads a radiant light over the papal train, while tlMi 
heaven darkens on the other ade, towards which thf 
apparitions point downwards with naked swords an 
threatening countenances. Beneath the darkness is tl._ 
army of the approaching Huna. Their king on bona^ 
back, in the centre, alone sees the vision and recoils ti 
terror. The panic ia already communicated to his Gd 
lowers, though they know not its cause, and all is horrt* 
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and conitision ; a hnmcane sweeps the standards ; the 
hones plunge and iiear; and the harharians are in the 
very act of turning for headlong flight. — The colouring 
of all this series of pictures is, or can be perceived to 
hare once been, among the very finest of the eflectB 
that have ever been produced in fresco, uniting, espe- 
cially in the picture of the Moss, the clear purity pecu- 
liar to that method of painting, with much of a magni- 
ficent depth of tone which it has seldom reached. 

In the chamber of the Segnatura wo may with confi- 
dence believe that the paintings were entirely executed 
by Rafiaelle's own hand ; and there is little reason to 
suspect that he had received much assistance in paint- 
ing the chamber of the Heliodorus. But before he 
reached the third apartment, he not only had other un- 
dertakings in progress, but could command the labour 
of nnmerous pupils, possessing such ability and such en- 
tire devotion to their master, as have never been united in 
the- studio of any other artist. In the frescoes of 
the Third Chamber, the services of the scholars were 
freely used, and the execution sinks far below that of 
the preceding apartments, though the designs of all 
the pieces are wholly his own. The paintings of the 
four walls continue to symbolize, though less closely 
than the earlier ones. The first subject is Leo III. 
justifying himself by oath in the church from the charges 
of Charlemagne. The second is the coronation of tiie 
gfest conqueror, he and the pope being represented by 
portraits of Francis I. and Leo X. : the scene is interest- 
ing, being the interior of the old S. Peters, and the piece 
contains many beautiful and finely coloured heads. The 
third picture, the victory of Leo IV. over the Saracens 
at Oatia, ia severely damaged, and has never ])ecn equal 
to the rest. The fourth is the celebrated Incendio del 
Borgo, representing a conflagration which, under the 
same pope, raged in the suburb close to S. Peters, and 
was said to have been stopped by the papal benediction 
given from the gallery of the basilica. Fault has been 
found with many things in this picture ; but it pos- 

voi<. u. Y 
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eesses beauties which a.tone for eveiy defect of exetn- 

We mny be contented with a glance at tie fourth 
apartment, the Hall of Canstantine, which was executed 
after the great artist's death, from his designs, but witii 
alterations, by his pupil sGiuIioItomano, II FattoTe,iBd 
Bafl^lle del Colle. The large paintings of the ;«rallaBn 
four : tile Apparition of the Cross to Constantine, hll Bip- 
tism, his Donation of Rome to the Popeo, and his Bstds 
with Maxentins on the Tiber-bank beside the JdilTian 
bridge, excellently painted by GinHo. 

The name of Raffaelle's Loggie is given to one of tto 
arcades surrounding the second story of the beantiM 
couit iu the Vatican, ealieil that of St DfljnaHUB, whioli, 
planned and begun by Brain&ntc, was completed by hto 
greater kinsman. The arcade ill question was adorned 
witli paintings and stuccoes, wholly designed by Rat 
facile, and executed by his scholars with little of hia 
assistance. Elegant arabesque ornaments ore scattered 
every where ; and in the compartments of the vaulted 
roof is painted the collection of scriptural histories, com- 
monly colled Rapliael's Bible. The Old Testament seria 
is complete, and conMBto of forty-eight pieces ; of (he 
New Testament subjects, four only were token from 
the great master's designs ; and all the other pictures of 
this class wliich now appear in thel»ggic, aropoorpio- 
ductions belonging to the end of the same century. !Hue 
beautiful Bible-histories have concurred with tho car- 
toons in forming the taste of all succeeding painlan 
in their treatment of scriptural subjects ; and noniiert 
could art hare found models more simply graceful or 
sublime, more significsut in their way of telling tbt 
story, or more religiously and warmly pure in spirit. 

The Vatican contains twenty-two pieces of Tapestiy 
which boar Eaffaello's name. They form two sets. For 
the first and more celebrated, consisting of ten pieces, 
which wcro intended as hangings for the Sistine Chapd, 
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the artist paiated the cartoong in the years ISlfi and 
1516, taking Iiis Bubjpcts from the history of the 
Apostles. But, when the tapestries had been worked :a 
Viandcrs, the designs were unaceauntahly allowed to lie 
nnclaiined, till seven of them were acquired by Charles 1, 
of England. After the king's deuth, Cromwell purchased 
these for tile nation ; and they have long been kept at 
Hampton Court.* The other three are not known to 
exist. The second set, now twelve in number, are worked 
with other incidents &om the Life of Christ. It b un- 
certain when these were woven (certainly not till after 
Eaffaelle's death), aud it is usually believed that he did 
no more than furnish sketches for the cartoons, which 
were painted by others, partly indeed by Flemisii artists. 
Of these some fragraenta exist in different collections, 
both in England and elsewhere. This second set is ex- 
ceedingly inferior in execation to the first ; but in the 
three pieces from the Massacre of Bethlehem, we per- 
ceive very much of the master's dramatic passion and 
fine discrimination of character; while the Kesurrec- 
tion and Ascension are both heantifully composed.i' 

The subjects of the first set of tapestries are the fol- 
lowing ; — The Mimculous Draught of Fishes ; Christ 
delivering the Keys to Peter ; Peter and John healing 
in the Temple ; the Death of Ananias ; Paul preaching 
at Athens ; Paul strikuig Elymas the sorcerer blind; 
the Sacrifice of Lystra ; the Conversion of Paul ; Paul 
in the prison of Philippi during the earthquake ; the 
Stoning of Stephen. The cnrtoons of Hampton Court are 
those of the first seven ; and engravings of them are in 
every illustrated Bible, They exhibit tlie artist's genius 

* Thej Me in a mslancholy, Ihoufih perhans uniToidable ilite of 

froni'thrnam^''i?™gr'"i''E"'™d''fr™"^it Jamw 'ihoriihil^ 
tune but urefiil copies, which hare been for some years in Mr 
Jobnitoa a! Slraiton^s collection in Edinburgh. 

t The thirteenfh piece of the BMonil set, the Descent of Christ into 
Limbo, having, like the rest, been carried off from Rome in the 

^H'by Jc« broilers fur the ssIeh uf the gold embroidery. 



in the very highest stage of its atrength and deTflopCi 
ment. The pgttrait-style, the tniiiiUe-age costmn^ aal( 
the local scenery of the Vatican frescoes, ore quite thinw: 
aBide ; caiintenanves, figures, attitudes, dniperie% an 
acceesoriea, all are finely aod solemnly ideal ; and lii 
enei;gy, variety, and truth of expresaion, urn equaled tq 
the exquisite breadth and harmony of the compos' ' 
The most udnurable union of powers, — of skilful ec 
sition, animation, hettuty, and dignity, — belongs to O 
Ananias, whose only defect is a want of promineuce in tl 
figure of Saint Peter. TheElyiaasisevensupemr,iDll 
awe which spreads over the scene, us the apostle i 
out his hand to pronounce the sentence. ]□ the I^ll 
Athens, the eti'ong aod simple u^esty of the imtuH 
preacher is contrasted with the most natural vane^i 
expression in his hearers ; — the devout onveils ;— I' 
incredulous, contemptuous, wavering, or attenti'TB jij 
losophcTs; — the puxzled disputers; — and the c 
able man of trade. The Delivery of the Keya, if it 4 
not tell its story quite unambiguously, fails only fh 
the nature of the subject ; and the Sacrifice of Lyitn 
beautifully proves Rajfaclle's study of the antiqiie, M 
well as liis fine sense of classical arrangement. 

The master's works not yet named, exhilnt I 
versatility of adaptation. 

He discovered the extraordinary talents of 
tonio Raimondi, the earliest of the great engniTer^ 
carefully training him, drew numerous designs 
for his use, which were speedily dispersed ii 
ings through all Europe. Ilia compositions oC tbii 
embrace the most various subjects ; — many aeri[ 
histories ; saintly legends, like that of the inarl^Tdi 
St Felicitoa; fanciful invention^ such as the sko 
called Dreams ; classical history or legends, cxenifltStt 
in the beautiful Marriage of Boxana and the Cdia 
of Apelles, He ventured yat farther into the r^m 
dasaical fable in those designs for scenes iroin tht . 
of Cupid and Psyche, which, executed principally ol 
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wholly by his scholars, still survive in fresco on the walls 
of the Roman palace called the Famesina. 

Oil-paintings, said to be his, and many of them possess- 
ing very high qualities, are scattered through all the 
galleries of Europe. Their numbers become incredible 
when we reflect on his short life and his labours in the 
Vatican, and are yet farther discredited by the whim- 
sical frequency of duplicates, since several of his pieces 
occur in three, four, or more repetitions. A few of these 
are the master's genuine and unassisted works; some 
may have been chiefly painted by his pupils and finished 
by him, an arrangement common enough among busy 
artists in every age down to our own ; others are clearly 
paintings executed by his scholars from his designs ; and 
most of the duplicates may have been copies made by 
other artists from his original pictures, in the way of 
pncticc, or for the purpose of sale. 

BafFaelle's oil-paintings either are portraits or repre- 
sent sacred subjects. 

The most celebrated of the former class are the portraits 
of his two papal patrons and of his mistress. That of 
Jnllus II. is inimitable as a characteristic likeness of the 
stem, ambitious, military old bishop.* The picture re- 
presenting Leo X. attended by the Cardinals de' Rossi and 
Giulio de' Medici, unites with great force of expression a 
glow of colour and deceptive depth of chiaroscuro, for 
which the painter's successors testified their admiration 
by inventing a foolish anecdote. t The most youthful 
portrait of the Fomarina or Baker's Daughter, is the 
carefully painted figure of the Tribune in Florence, bear- 
ing the date of 1512. Two other likenesses of the same 
female were executed, partly at least, by his own hand, 
and are in the palaces Barberini and Sciarra at Rome. 

* The orifnnal is in the Pitti Palace; a duplicate in London, 
in the National Gallery. ** In looking at it," says Vasari, ** one 
got u frightened as if one had been looking at the pope himself.'* 

f The original is in the Pitti Palace. In the Ro^al Gallery at 
Naples, is a celebrated copy by Andrea del Sarto, which, as Vasari 
rtlates ( Vita di Andrea), was made purposely to cheat the Duke of 
Blantoa, the owner of the original. The trick succeeded. 
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BafTiielle's Eacre^ compoKtioDB chiefly conust of oltop- 
pieces, aod were freqneQtly votive pictarcH offered to 
churches by private peTaona or public bodies. The sub- 
jects were uBually dictated by the parties who gUTC tba 
commission ; and thus, beaidea the common scriptural 
Gcenea and (groups, we fi nd introduced the baptismal sainti 
of the individual or of all his &mily, the patron-aainl i^ 
the corporation or its city, or even portraits of thedonon 
mingled with patrlarchB, apostles, and angels, and tn^ 
holding vjsiiin 8 of the opened heavens. The taste whiA 
prescribed these anomalous groups was oldondbarbamii: 
a refined and exquisite feeling in the painter hannooiMl 
the jarring elements into lyrical giuce and beauty, lb* 
admirable Saint Cecilia, who, surrounded by other ho^ 
persona, listens enraptured to the hymns of the semphim, 
was painted for a cliapcl in ii Bolugnese chnrcb about 
1516.* The heroically beautiful group of Saint MWlV^f 
subduing Satan, was executed by order of ITrancis I. IB' 
ISl^.f The Transfig^uration, the most geDcrolly raa 
nowned of all the master's oil-pmntings, was left vOr; 
finished at his death, and was worthy to terminate that 
labours of the prince of artista.j: Desides these thm 
pieces, — the powerfully pathetic Spnsimo di Sidlit^ 
and the Saint John in the Desert.jl — there is peihs 
no celebrated work among all Raffeolie's oil-paintings 
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■HiiuJ RnbjectB, in which the principal ftgure is not the 

In the wmplest class of pictures fallio); under this 
htt descriptioD, we hnve tile Virgin nnd Child oione, or 
vith the infant Saint John, composing the groups to 
>faich the Itnliang coniine the name of Madonna. In a 
second class, the Motlier nnd Infant ore surrounded hy 
«faer figares, sach as the Joseph and the Elizabeth, form- 
IB; Holy I'hniiliea. In a third class, which emhraces most 
dtlie votive pictures, the Virgin and Child are exhibited 
fa ^Ty, as a vision of heaven, seen and adored by 
'iMitiils or glorified saints. Of pieces belonging to one or 
'^^hotier of these three classes, a.nd painted byRaffaelle 
''bfterhiBarrival in Rome, there c^tist. in various galleriM, 
'nminy at least as sixteen or eighteen undoubted ori- 
ginals. In the Italian eollectiona the moat celebrated 
8i», the Madonna of Foligno,* tJie Madonna dells Seg- 
gida, and the Madonna dell' Imponnata H" in England 
the groups called la Belle Vierge and La Vicrgc au 
LiDfe ;J in Spain, the Vii^n au Poisson (al Pez) ; and 
in (ermany, the Kladonna di Son Sisto at Dresden.§ 

M< earthly conceptions can ezipress bo beautifully as 
thesepictures of Baffacllc the Catholic idea of ibe Virgin- 
Moth'r.ll An unquestionable Likeneas pervades all of 
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tliem, a likeness even in features ; but the dmilaritf la 
most striking in tliiit blond purity of expresmon which, 
amidst much variety ia tlm leadiug idea of the di&rent 
gruupa, rules supreme over all. — In the Madonna dellf 
Seggiola, the Virgin is apon enrth, in Ler house and chani' 
ber, with theinfont Christ and Baptiat. She ia the Muttf 
Dolorosa ; the arrows liave entered into her souL OvC 
the whole composition, which is a simple gronp of haf- 
fig:ures, calmness dwells ; but through it there breM 
acbast«ned meditative sorraw. That sad feeling spesa 
ftom the holy Mother's eyes, so deep, so mysteriouK n 
magical ; it speaks irnm the lovely head, eo caresnigljr 
declLning ; it speaks from the embtace with which ^ 
folds her infant to her breast. The figure of the Sa<iotit 
is instinct with the same sentiment which other acti^ 
have indicated accesaonly, by painting the child alcep 
and dreaming upon his cross. It is not grief or fear tilt 
dwells in those dove-like eyes, but an absorbed refliOT 
tireness : he ia heedle&s of the carets of his mother, fld 
of the speechless adoration with which the infant J'hiL 
gaacs up at him, clasping his hands over the croa rf 
reeds. — The Madonna of Foligno is the Virgin of lAor- 
cession. The scene in the lower port of the pictnn hH 
alandscapi! and distant church ; whUc in the fon^und^ 
the Preacher of the Wilderness, clad in his camek' ' 
looks out upon us with calm assurauce, and poOtslO 
the vifiion wliich hovers overhead ;an angel-chil", witll 
upturned face, is full of placid pleasure ; Saint >'ewma 
presents the aged priest who gave the picture to tha 
church ; and opposite to these two kneels Saint 'rancis, 
whoso pale features, as he gazes up into heaven kindla 
with a faith, and hope, and affection, that are anong the' 
divinest images ever given to art by passion andinmgiin- 
tion. In the sky above, ^ts the glorified Vii^irwith tho 
Child, Both bend down to their worshippers; and, iif 
the beautiful countenances of both, we trace tie pitying ; 
sympathy of their earthly nature, the majcstiixaeckiuM 
of theircelestiale saltation. — The grand Madoraaof Dre»- 
den is of ahiglier strain. The curtain wliich.painted in 



tli(^ picture, flonka the figures on eacli aiie, iigni&aanQy 
marka the Bulijcct as a inysttry, ii liftinR up of the y^ 
which is supposed to bide the glory of the ^ueen of 
HeaTen. The action haa no scene, no footing on earth : 
floating among the clouds, ang;els and glorified sainto 
adore the Mother and her Son, From the foot of the 
picture look up two half-seen figures of lovely chenib- 
infantE, in calm and unimpassioned worship. At each 
side kneels a saint : on one hand a youthful female 
martyr ; on the other an aged Koman bishop. The 
beautiful maiden turns away from the splendour of the 
opening vision, to look, softly smiling, on the angel-cliil- 
dtien : the venerable priest wears his white tunio and 
gold-weaved robe ; but the triple mitre, the ensign of 
power, is laid at l^is feet, and the old man's gray and 
Ctownless head is turned upwards motionless and adoring. 
Above, from amidst a throng of cherub-laces shining 
through the golden beams of the dawning, issues the 
Holy Motlier, bearing in her arms the Divine Child. 
H«r attitude is inconceivably majestic : she treads not 
on the cloud ; it bears her forward. Her youthful head 
is lovelineaa become divine ; tbe aweet countenance ia 
quietly and solemnly happy ; trouble haa touched the 
deep eyes, but lett scarcely a shadow there ; and on the 
features dwell grace to men, and love to the Holy In&nt, 
who, reposing on her bosom, looks forwai'd with prophetic 

I'es, too deeply expressive for any childhood but that 
'. divinity incarnate, and foreseeing agony and final 
lomph, 
THE ROMAN . 
'Throughout the whole of Middle and Lower Italy, as 
well as iu most provinces of tbe north, the character of 
art during the sinteenlh century woa determined by the 
influence of Michel Angela and Ralfaelle. From all 
quarters the artists (locked to Home and Florence, to 
idy the frestoea of tbe Vatioau or the cartoons of 
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Leonarda and Buonftiroti ; and the 
executed in the Torioua towns possess do such marked 
character as would entitle us to distinguish any class flf 
jiainters in this period (except the Venetians) as beii^ 
more than pupils in the two great schools. 

The Roman school was the most deeply imbued with 
the spirit of its master, but it was also the snost evanrs- 
eent. For, though its artiitd, the immediate pupib of 
BafFaeUe, having been scattered on the sack of the papal 
city in ISiTidifFuaed its principles over the whole penia- 
sula, their influence did not survive themselves. 

By far the greatest of them wsa Giulio Pippi, com- 
monly called Giulio Romano, Raffiielle's friend, asststant, 
and favonritescholar (1492 — 1546). During bis roaateir'a 
life, in the works bo es.ecnted for him, he caught with 
wonderful liveliness his spirit and tone of sentiment ; and 
liis oil-paintings, in particular, are scarcely distingui^- 
able from those of the former, except by their darker and 
heavier colouring. After his teacher's death, Giulio form- 
ed at Mantua a numerous school ; and, with their aasisU 
ance, executed those works which establish hia fiune U 
an original inventor. He eidiibited remarkable boldness 
boti of design and cxecation, added to a versatility which 
passed with equal ease from Scripture histories to the 
Titanic legends, and from these to the most Ucentioul 
themes of classical mythology. Bis oil-paintings are la 
be seen in msjiy collections ; and bis great frescoes, — tha 
I^ycbo, the War of the Giants, and other fables, — havB 
not yet quite mouldered from the walls of the palace ot 
the T^, close to the gates of Mantna, 

Another pupil of Kafiaelle, Gifflifranceeco Fcnni, 
named 11 Fattore, assisted a tbinl, Polidoro CaldatB da 
Caravaggio, in transferring Buraan art to Naples ; and in 
Bologna the style was planted by Bartolommeo Ramen- 
ghi, called BagnacaYall«, and by Innocenzio Francuca 
dalmoia. From these two, and from Giulio, the Bolog- 
nese school received the Abate Francesco Primaticcio, 
whoseboldncBsof hand and versatility of genius procured 
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hira wealth and ecclesiastical rank in Fi'ance. B*ii- 
venuto Tiai, named II Garofalo, whose numerous easel- 
picturea display apPciiiiQr.butnotimpleasingmannerifim, 
'" '"led at FetTBrn, but was rivalled there by a greater 
Dosso Doffii, whose study of the Roman masters 
fiorrectcd by a residence in Venice,* Perino Buo- 
" del Vaga eHtabliahed in Genoa another branch 
of the same school, in which his most celebrated native 
pupil was Liica Cambioso. Into Milan, where Leonardo's 
style yet flourished, the Roman manner was introduced 
. fcy Gandenzio Ferrari. 

H^'In the mean time there were three Tuscan painters, 
Mrhose spirit was more independent. The first, the 
■friend and instructor of Rafloelle's youth, was, though 
with increased breadth and boldneaa, still in essentials a 
follower of Leonardo. Thb was the friar Bartolommeo 
della Porta (1469 — 1517), whose altar-pieces are to be 
Been in Florence, where is also his majestic Saint Mark 
in the ducal gallery, a picture universally known. The 
second, Andrea Vonnucchi, usually called Andrea del 
Sarto (1488 — 1530), borrowed little or nothing from 
Michel Angelo, but much from Leonardo, and, oddly 
enough, a good deal at one time from the meagre drawing 
of Albert Durer. Andrea's frescoes in Florence, especial- 
ly his Madonna del Sacco in th« cloister of the SCTvites, 
ore his most celebrated works ; and the grace and nature 
of these, with the excellent chiaroscuro of his oil-paint- 
ings, make partial amends for his want both of invention 
and of deep feciing. The third artist was the Siencse 
Giovanni Antonio Razzi, known by the name of II Sod- 
doma (1470 — 1654), a man of profligate life, who, to the 
deep twilight colouring of Leonardo, united a very fine 
' Knso of form, and an alternate power over the expressive 
d the gmcpfiil. Ilis best works are the frescoes from 
« history of Saint Benedict, in a court of the Tuscan 
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convent of Monte Oliveto Maggiore ; and otheis decorate 
an apartment in the Roman Famesina. 

The imitation of Michel Angelo, however, obtained 
the predominance in Florence under the auspices of his 
two favourites, the Venetian Fra Sebastiano del Piombo 
and Danielle Ricciarelli da Volterra. Among his other 
earliest imitators in his native city, the most successfiil 
were Marcantonio Francabigio, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and 
Jacopo Carucci, called Da Pontormo. But the artist on 
whom Buonarroti's inspiration descended with greatest 
strength, was one who appears to have been personally 
unknown to him, — the Bolognese Pellegrino de' Pelle- 
grini Tibaldi, whose jfrescoes at Bologna have been pro- 
nounced to exhibit, amidst grievous faults, much that is 
worthy of the great Florentine himself.* 

Some portion of Michel Angelo's genius unquestion- 
ably shone upon those older Tuscans, like the refraction 
of an evening twilight ; but his next followers groped 
in a darkness, through which they scarcely caught a 
glimpse of his grandeur and expression. At the head of 
these elaborate mannerists stood a man of various and 
lively talents, Giorgio Vasari of Arezzo, the celebrated 
biographer of the artists (1612 — 1674).t 

Salviati and Vasari, after having established in Flor- 
ence what they presumed to call the style of Michel 
Angelo, next propagated the same heresy in Rome ; but 
were there opposed by equally incompetent imitators of 
RaiFaelle, the two brothers Zuccari, and the Venetian 
Girolamo Muziano. Before the end of the century, 
however, when Roman mannerism was about to reach 
its height under Giuseppe Cesari, called the Cavaliere 
d'Arpino, there appeared two artists, not unworthy pre- 
cursors of the Caracci. These were, Federigo Baroccio of 
Urbino (1528—1612), and Michel Angelo Amerighi of 

* See Fuseli ; Lecture II. 

t Among the other names in this decaying period of Florentine 
art, the following are the chief: Francesco de' Rossi, called Sal- 
viati ; Jacopino del Conte ; Angiolo Bronzino ; Alessandro Allori, 
called Bronzino ; Santi Titi ; Bernardo Barbatelli, called Poccetti. 
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Caravaggio {1C60— 1600). The fonner, at one time a 
Rofiaellist, has left more evident imitatioQH of Correggio; 
and, if bia forms are inaccurate, liis expri'ssion seldom 
strong, and hia rosy tinta fur beneath the chiaroscuro of 
his prototype, hia best picturea have a pleasing grace, and 
his colourings soft luxurianscharm. Caravaggio.amon 
of savage temper, whose education, begun at Milsji, was 
terminated by Uie study of Giorgione's works at Venice, 
was one of the most energetic of painters. For beauty 
or sublimity, indeed, ho had neither eye nor heart : h^ 
saints and apostlia are rufiiana ; his madonnas are yira- 
go9 from the Traatevero ; but his treatment of familiar 
and especially of revolting subjects in splendidly effec- 
tive, from his broad simpJicity of design, and irom that 
veil of deep gloom which he throws over his scenes, 
broken only by concentrated bursts of meteoric light. 

Contemporary with Baroccto and Caravaggio were 
Bome Florentine artists of a much purer class than their 
immediate prcdecessorf^ biit yet scarcely deserving more 
than a passing notice. The beat of these were, Lodovico 
Da Cigolt, Cristofano Allori, and Domenico Cresti, called 
Da Passignano. 



This fascinating school possessed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a succesaioii of brilliant artists, the greatest of whom 
were the five following : — Giorgio Barbarelli, called II 
GioT^one(1477 — 1511); TiziBiioTecellioofCBdore,the 
^ioce of Venetian art (1477 — 1B76) ; Jacopo Kobusti, 
named H Tintoretto (1612—1594); Jacopo da Ponte, 
called Bassano (1510--lfi»2); and Paolo Coliari of 
Verona, known as PntU Veronese (1S2&— 1£88). The 
tahjects of the Venetian pictnres, although portraits are 
here more frequent than else where, continue to he oftcDcr 
■Bcredthan secular; but their treatment is usually such 
tm fita them for the walls of the polacc-hall, rather than 
for the niche of the attar. 
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Giorgione and Titian, fcllow-pupila under GioTaimi 
Bellini, were at once tlio eaiiiest and most original 
masteis of the new Bchool ; and tbe glory of having 
first brought the theory and mechanism of colouring to 
their highest excellence, belongs, beyond controversy, to 
the farnier. It baa been questioned whether Giorgions 
was acquainted with the works of Leonardo Da Vinci ; 
bat at any rate his chiaroscuro was essentially his own, 
and a wonderful impravement on tliat of the Florentine, 
for whose melting twilig'ht he substituted a broad, trans- 
paroit, enei^tic mass of shade, illuminated by power- 
ful focuses of light, and enlivened by the richest tiott 
and the most enchanting reflexes. The boldness of genios 
which his colouring displayed, was eqoaliy remarkable 
in the expressive countenances and grand draperies of 
liis portraits. 

His works are among the rarest and least authenti- 
cated of all Italian paintings. The best are in Venice ; 
and far the noblest of these is the Ship bearing Saint 
Mark's body through the ttonn, a large composition in 
oil, which, fine in the expre^on of some porticnlat 
figures, is, as a whole, one of the most impressiva pos- 
sible, from its uncommon grandeur of light and shade.* 

Titian's earliest step was his imitation of GiorgioDO ; 
but before ho was thirty years old lie had completely 
formed that original manner of his own, over which he 
retained the mastery till he died in his hundredth year. 
His style is essentially his own in all lis changes, — fiom 
that timid observation of nature whicli made him for one 
sliort period a copyist of Albert Durer, down to the per- 
fected idealism which reigns in his greatest works. Ita 
character, howeTer, is determined,Qotby the prominenceof 
one feature, but by the harmony of many ; and it is eaner 
to name the excellencies which his best pictures want 
than those they possess. His great technical merit is his 
unequalled skill of colouring ; through which he prodacea, 
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from the drnplest mnteriala, effects at once the most de- 
lightful and the most faithful to naturCjUlTec^ts whichseem 
to be borrowed &om the broad golden eunshine, cheerfii), 
brilliant, and ejcliilarating. Bat this quality is not more 
characteristic than is that ariatocratio air wliich inspirea 
his figures, and staiups every one of his heads as that 
of a Venetian noble. His inimitable colouring, and hia 
nobility of tone, ore common to almost all hia works; and 
many of them poaaess other excellencies in but a con- 
fined measure. Ilis etylo of design, though often ex- 
oellent in figures of nomen aiid children, is aeldom of 
the first order, and in his men is often positively poor ; 
his composition ia much seldomcr faulty; and in the 
beautiful fragments of scenery which he so frequently 
bitroduccs aa backgrounds, he was the true founder of 
ders ]andi»cu])e-paiiitbg. Even in expression he some- 
lesrisesabove his ordinary level ; and there are a few 
itings of his which, treating ambitioua subjects, leave 
little to be desired in addition to their powerful sen- 
liment as in correction of their fine composition and fault- 
leaa colouring. 

Titian's portraits, vrhii-h made him the associate of 
the greatest princes in his time, from Charles V. domt- 
wards, arc tlie fairest specimcna of his genius. They 
are scattered through all the great gallericB of Europe ; 
and his aacred and mythological compo^tions in oil ara 
equally common. Of these Italy possesses comparatively 
few, and of his fcuscoea none, if we except some inaig- 
nificant wrecks at Fadua. Venice contains more of his 
oil-paintings than any other Italian city ; and the list 
includes aeveral of hia best works. The Asaumptioa of 
the Virgin, from the church of the Frarl, was one of 
hia earliest efforts in his highest style.* Three of his 
pictures under one roof, the Abel, the Abraham, and 
David, unite his most splendid colouring with very fine 
drawing of the nude figure ;+ and the maateriiiece of tlie 
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artist, a work equally admirable for colonrixig, for power« 
fill expression, and for the composition of its animated 
group and picturesque landscape, is the Murder of Saint 
Peter Martyr in the forest of Barlassina.* 

Giorgione's early death, and Titian's watchful jealousy, 
prevented both from forming pupils ; but their works 
immediately became the subjects of imitation. One of the 
first scholars whom the latter artist's dread of competition 
drove from his studio, was Jacopo Robusti, a dy^^s son. 
The genius and energy of this imaginative young man, 
overcoming poverty and every other obstacle, acquired 
for him, by a few works executed in the vigour of 
life, a fame which the defects visible in a long series 
of rapidly-dashed pieces were not sufficient to diminish. 
Tintoretto is the most inventive and passionate, but also 
the most unequal and &ulty of the great Venetians. He 
wrote over the door of his mean workshop, " The design 
of Michel Angelo, and the colouring of Titian ;'* and he 
neglected no means of improvement in either department 
of art, by the study of antiques, of models, of anatomy, and 
by experiments on artiiicial lights. He sacrificed grace 
to animation and energy, and correctness of composi- 
tion to vastness and complication ; and his rage for ex- 
periment led him to practices which, long ere now, have 
reduced most of his pictures to lamentable decay. 

Most of Tintoretto's numerous oil-paintings are still in 
Venice. None of them goes so far towards uniting the 
Venetian tints and chiaroscuro with the Roman desiga 
and power of expression, as the picture of Saint Mark's 
Miracle of the Slave.t The Feast of Cana in the 
church of the Salute, is another picture of the first order : 
and the Last Judgment,^ a work of youth, and the 
Paradise,§ a production of advanced age, are similar in 

• In the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

t From the School of S. Mark : now in the Academy ; Sala delle 
Funzioni, No. 24. 

t In the church of Santa Maria dell* Orto. 

§ In the Doge^s palace : Hall of the Great Council : on canvasa; 
30 Venetian feet by 74. 
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(heir vostnpss of conception and the niagnifiFence whjch 
belongs to porta of both. His powers, however, are most 
Baitubly eetimated from a visit to the School of Son 
Rocco, the apartments of which still contain numerous 
pictures, from the Scriptures aad the legend of the saint, 
on which the artist spent thirty years of his life. The 
niMtcrpiece not only of tliis series, but of the master, 
is the celebrated Cracifixion, whose strength of tragic 
expression, and tremendotm chiaroscuro, compel us to 
for^t all its perplexity of composition and alt its faults 
in tast« and costume. 

Although all the other Venetian painteTS formed 
themselves on the works of the three great masters, yet 
two more, Paolo Veronese and fiassano, possessed fur 
too much originality t« be set down as mere imitators. 
When Paolo, neglected at homo, emigrated to Venice, 
Titian and Tintoretto became his models ; but he soon 
aimed successtiilly at forming an their elements a style 
of his own, marked by yet richer ornament, by a bold 
tad rapid handling, and a peculiar transparency in the 
lights of tlie drapery ; while the spirit of his pieces, if it 
be leldom lofty or solemn, has a peculiar liveliness which 
almost readies the comic. His figures, in allegorical 
groups or biblical histories, are always alike and always 
Venetians of his own age :— his Europa coquets witli the 
transformed Jupiter ; his Plmrooh's danghter, a lady oF 
fashion attended by waiting-maids, black dwarfs, and 
Swiss guards, leaves her carriage to saunter indolently 
on the river's bonks ; his celebrated suppers of Cana, of 
Hatthcw, and of Simon, ore immense collections of spirit- 
ed historical portraits," Bassano's deep and delightful 
colouring would of itself be iuBuflicient to maintain a 
reputation, which is not supported by power of inven- 
tion, expression, or drawing, and is degraded bymono- 
tonyand mannerism. But tliis artist is remarkable for 
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having introdaced into Italian painting that TCiy tan 
TOode of treatment, fftmiliar or even vulgar, which hi 
once intruded bto Florenc^e, and afterwards found ill 
perfection in the Netherlands. He delighted esp<iciiiUy 
in painting animals, figures in a bending attitude, tul 
hoasehold fiirtuture ; and hia favourite subject wutlw 
Adoration of the Shepherds. 

If it were necessary" to enumerate all ths Tenetiau 
of the aixteentli century who have left excellent pic- 
tures, the list would be a long erne, A few only of tha 
higher names can be set down. Besides Sebasttan dd 
Pionibo and Giovanni da Udine, sssiatanta Tespeotivelj 
of Michel Angelo and Raffitelle, Giorgione had IJ 
very successful imitaitors of greater original tal 
These were, Francesco Torbido, Bnmamcd II Mora, i» 
copo Palma the elder (Pahna Vecehio), and Giovaml 
Antonio Licinio, called Da Pordenone. Titian's mo 
celebrated followers were,— Bonifario, whose worki ai 
oflen mistaken for his, — Andrea Schiavone, — and « < 
greater artist than either, Paris Bordane, who derivei | 
much also ^m the study of Giorgione's works, fii 
sano's style was adopted by several members of his tn 
family ; and among Paolo's imitators the betft WM 1 
son Carlo, commonly called Carletto. 



Dl-vouched traditions represent the life of this b 
poetical artist as liaving been spent in poverty, and closed 
ainidst the agonies of a broken heart. But though wa 
know very few authentic details of hia history, it ig at 
least certain tliat he ne-vcr received patronage so lucra- 
tive as that which made Titian a Spanish grandee, 
are left in doubt whence he derived his earliest know- 
ledge of the art of his times, and we cannot trace hia 
larther back than to tbc school of Mantegna's follovr- 
eis at Mantua. His broadness of manner, and hia 
learning in sacred coijtnme as well as in compositioD, 
would seem to indicate a partial acquaintance at least 
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wilU the worka of the Roman mnstera ; hut, though 
the point ia duuhttul, it is highly iiiiprolnhle that he 
ever saw Rome. With enatcheg of imperfect instruc- 
tion and fits of cold oncnura^mcnt, his warm and lucid 
g^iius formed for itself a atyle tha most origioal and 
delightful. The ruling idea of his mind was harmony : 
to ita attainment every other principle of art became 
snbserviont ; and the effect which his mode of treatment 
produces is perfectly magical. His figures float in a 
■unset atmosphere, through whose worm transluccncy 
the weakest or most ordinary forms gleam with borrowed 
loveliness ; — hia lines, atudioosly modcUcd on that union 
of convex with concave curves, which has been &neifully 
pronounced to contain the principle of beauty, never break 
abruptly through the veiling medium which encompasses 
them ; — and hia expression in his highest works is either 
that of oeleatiat happiness or that of softened sorrow. 

Of Conx-ggio's genuine works, Italy iias lost nearly 
bII tiie best, and duplicates or copies are as common as 
in the case of the other great artists. One of hia earliest 
undonbted specimens is hia votive picture called the Saint 
Anthony,* which exhiliits a stiUhess much hke that of 
the preceding century, and was painted in 1612, when he 
waseightcon ycaraold. Avery few other examples lead 
nson to hiagronilest style, as exhibited in several pieces 
of uncertain date, which now adorn the same room 
with the Saint Anthony .+ Oar own country possesses 
several first-rate works of this artist, one of which, the 
Ecce Homn, is most admirable, both tor the master's 
peculiar characteristics, and for its deep and melting- 
patfaoa.j: His Weddings of Saint Catherine, extant in 

• In the RovqI G.llcry of Drf^dm ; Itslinn Mulsri. No. 501. 
t Drndeo dnllrry ; lulisn Mi!t*r9 (Hall orR>ebelle); theSaint 
Gnnte, No. UK : th« Svot Spbaiiiu, No. 5U2 ; lbs Pbyiiclui, 
No. U» i lb* MadiOllng nliedilen, Ho. 504. 

IInth8Brili»hN«lioinl0.1lM7i— whioh also bu hi* Mercorj 

IMfhinit Camd to rnd In prnenM of VpnDi ; bis Chriit fnfing ia 

tka Garden (aracQpi. adupUcaiebrins in thocaUervDrilirDuke 

at Wdlington): and >hn rompuiion of <hU lltltr pU'tuir. a Uoly 

' ' *tBiil5, in which Ihe Virgin i> occupied in dreaiing ihe infant, 
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Beyeral repetitions, and in at least two essentiall j different 
forms, are equally fine, especially that of the Louvre.* 
To the year 1527 helongs tiie completion of his renown^ 
ed Notte, which represents the Nativity of our Saviour 
watched by the shepherds, and illuminated by the £Euntly 
breaking dawn in the distance and by the glory of the 
Holy Child in the centre of the piece.t The year 1630 
produced for Charles V., besides the Danae now losi^ 
those two voluptuous compositions, the Leda and the 
lo, the latter of which is the most poetically rich 
of all the master's works.^; To nearly the same date 
with these last pieces belong two oil-pictures which are 
still in Parma, liie Madonna della Scodella, and the cele- 
brated Saint Jerome.§ In the latter, cherubs present to 
the Infant and his Mother the learned Saint with his 
translation of the Scriptures ; and the Magdalen, one of 
the tenderest and loveliest creations of art^ kneels and 
kisses the Saviour's feet. 

Parma likewise possesses Correggio's most extensive 
and distinguished works, his only surviving frescoes. The 
earliest of these, whose genuineness however has been 
severely questioned, covers the walls of a chamber in a 
building once a nunnery of S. Paul, and represents my- 
thological subjects. The two greater works are, — the As- 
cension of Christ in the cupola of San Giovanni, — and the 
Assumption of the Virgin in that of the CathedraL One 
must study these remarkable monuments before forming 
any adequate notion either of the master's mechanical 
skill, especially in foreshortening on the ceiling (an 
experiment which he was the first to try), or of the 
ffisthetical effect which he is capable of prodiicing. 



* In the Royal Gallery at Naples, Capi d' Opera, No. 31 ; and in 
the Louvre, No. 953. 

t Dresden Gallery, No. 505. 

: The Leda, in the Royal Gallery at Berlin, Part L No. 107 ; 
the lo, much injured, in the same collection, No. 109 ; a dupUcate 
or copy at Vienna. 

i In the Gallery of the Accademia di Belle Arti, No. 2, and No. I ; 
a noted copy of No. 1, in the Stafford Gallery. 
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Among tlie followers of Correggio in his own century, 
it is enough to name Francesco Mazznoli, sumamed U 
IVmlgiiuiino (Ifi04^15i0). Thisartist tounded, on tha 
onion of the Roman maniicT with tlmt of his great model, 
a style of his own, full of force, grace, and richness. His 
boldness of drawing sometimea produces exaggcrotiou 
and grimace, and his gracefulncEB is often affectation ; 
but f^w of his pieces wont redeeming points, and some 
of his best are mastBrj)iect'S of a very high order. His 
fresco of Mosos breaking tlie Tables, in the Steccata at 
Forma, is grand, though somewhat extravagant ; his 
Mscl-painting of the Santa Morglierita was one of the 
fevourite studies of the Caracci ;* and his Dream of 
Saint Jerome, magnificently conceived and splendidly 
coloured, is far superior to eitlier.t 

»' SCULPTURE. 

The history of modem Italian sculpture is a subject 
am nhicli one feels but little desire to linger, upon 
quitting the delightfal field of Italian painting. Till we 
reach our own time and that immediately preceding it, 
we have thomortificiitioit of seeing, one after another, men 
of high genius engaged in the attempt to establish art on 
a footing disowned by nature. The most richly-endowed 
Blinds wliich cultivated sculpture during the last three 
centuries, those of Michel Angelo and ISemint, wore 
precisely those that did the greatest injury. 



1^ The character of this great man's sculpture \vas as 
TBSt, OB strong, as eagerly bent on the exhibition of 
■cience and thL' representation of violent action, as were 
his wonderful paintbgs ; but tlie plastic art was still 
less fitted than the pictorial, for being guided by these 
inciplcs uncontrolled. Though he adored the antiques 
r their anatomy, he was bkind to their beauty and 

ll' ■rinacat<!«i<iBr,1„En>, tia. 1IU; C^taloguo 1H23. 
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lepose : his own ideal was a ruder one, which neither bis 
skill nor that of any other was qualified fully to express ; 
and yet his vigour and feeling do in a few instances over- 
come all material ohstacles, leading him to the veiy yeige 
of sublimity, and not far from the true path of art. 

His purest works are those of his youth, executed 
while his imagination was still filled by the Qredask 
statues, which, with Ghirlandajo*s other pupils, he had 
studied in the gardens of the Medici. There is m«ch 
antique calmness in the fighting groups on the Bas-relief 
which, preserved by the Buonarroti family in Florence, 
is the earliest of his known specimens ; and his Bacchus 
with the young Faun in the Ufizj, an effort of his twenty- 
fourth year, possessing indifferent and somewhat inaccu- 
rate forms, approaches, in its softly waving lines and 
gentleness of expression, nearer to the Greek than any 
other work of its author. Tlie Pieti of S. Peters is 
characterized, especially in the figure of the Mother, by 
much of the same temper, which is not lost even in the 
colossal David of the Florentine Piazza del Granduca. 
In the unfinished group of the Virgin and Child, in 
the chapel of the Depositi of San Lorenzo at Florence, 
the bold forms of the infant are Herculean, and in the 
master's strongest style ; but the mother is simple, and 
not quite unlike the milder spirit of his youth. In 
the group of the Palazzo Vecchio, called " Victory," 
in which a young man with strained exertion forces 
down an aged one, Buonarroti's unfortunate ambition of 
display and strength is shown more characteristically 
than in any of his other works. The Christ bearing his 
Cross, in the Roman church of the Minerva, strong, 
correct, learned in its forms, and in its expression ordinary 
even to meanness, is an equally striking proof with the 
Judge of the Sistine chapel, how alien the artist's mind 
was to the contemplation of mild divinity. 

His genius had freer scope in the three greatest of his 
works : the Monument of Pope Julius II., and the 
Tombs of Julian and Lorenzo de' Medici. The first of 
these, planned by the old priest himself with his charac- 






teristic boldness and mognifieencp, but ouTtailed in ita 
ciecution hy the paiBiraony of b is heini, furniahed oceu- 
potian to the artist, at intervals, during many yEora. 
Statues merely blocked out, wliicli were intended to be- 
long to it, are now in the gardens of the Pitti Palace ; 
two slaves are in the I/iavrc; the remainder of the mO' 
noment, being the only part that was finished by the 
mHter, consists of the celebrated tdtting figure of Moses, 
in the Roman church of San PieLro in Vincoli. The law. 
giv?rof the Hebrews, a massy figure in bftrburic costume, 
with tan^'lcd goat- like hair and beard, and homs like 
Amuion or Baccbua, rests one arm on the tables of the 
law, looking forward with an &ir of silent and gloomy 
mtnace. Theatrengtliof the work is unquestionable ; ita 
▼aoie as being, with the Victory, the most churacteristia 
of ts author's works, is equally rlear; its sublimity nd- 
nuta of greater doubt. The tombs of the two Medici,* 
finished earlier than the Mo»ea, are works of a far higher 
and purur strain ; being really the finest that Michel Atu 
geJo ever produced. Upon each of the two sarcophagi 
nsts a sitting figure in armour, the likeness of the dead 
Ann who reposes williin. On each side of Lorenzo is a 
nclining statue, the one representing Twilight, tile other 
Lawn ; and Juliau'a tomb is ia like monnerflanked by 
Ue recumbent figures of Night and Day, The statue of 
Lorenzo is a fine and simple portrait : that of Julian has 
Btarcely ever been surpassed for its air of dignified and 
tloughtful repose. The Dawn is a majestic female; the 
^ilightisagrand male figure, looking down. The Day 
it unfinished, butfine,- — a bold mole form ; the Nightie 
ff drooping, slumbering, sad-looking fenule. 



The other names of the century arc mere satellites to 

that of Micliel Angelo, A few artists, hb i.«ntempo- 

iuts, resisted for a while the influence of his 
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example, which, however, soon extended to all ike 
younger men. Among the adherents of the older style, 
the best was Andrea Contucci, called Da Sansovino, a 
scholar of Antonio Pollajuolo. His works, which we?e 
numerous not only in Italy but in Portugal, have mueh 
of the ancient chastity and simplicity. His group of 
the Baptism of Christ, on the principal gate of the Fbt^ 
entine Baptistery, has great purity of fonn and nobilty 
of expression ; and there is infinite simplicity with mKh 
feeling in the group of the Virgin, Child, and Saint Ama, 
in Sant' Agostino in Rome. EUs most extensive unc^> 
taking was the sculpture which was to adorn the exterbr 
of the Holy House in the great church at Loreto, thou^ 
he himself finished only one compartment in bas-reli^ 
figuring the Annunciation. Francesco Rustici, an ardoit 
student of the works of Leonardo Da Vinci, likevise 
kept aloof from the prevailing &shion ; but, neglected 
by his Florentine coimtrymen, he emigrated and iied 
in France. Almost his only works in Italy are bronzes 
on a gate of the Florentine Baptistery, being figures d 
a Pharisee, a Levite, and the Baptist, three of the bei 
statues of the age, and possessing great ease with muci 
dignity. He was the master of Baccio Bandinelli, whoie 
performances force themselves into notice by their in- 
posing masses and the boldness of their invention, bit 
want almost all other merits. The most promineit 
works of this envious and presuming Florentine are in lis 
native city. Of the remaining Tuscans in the early pat 
of the century, it is enough to name Baccio da Monts* 
lupo, Benedetto da Rovezzano, and Pietro Torrigianft, 
the sculptor of the monument of Henry VII. in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Among the best of Michel Angelo's Tuscan scholar? 
were FraMontorsoli andRafiiEtelledaMontelupo : his style 
influenced Niccold, called II Tribolo, and Giovanni dall' 
Opera ; and his anatomical display, with a mixture of the 
recent affectation of grace, made up the character of the 
works executed by the goldsmith Benvenuto Cellini. 
This man, however, is now less celebrated for his skilfiil 
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works of art tlmn for his autobiogropliy, 8o amusiagly 
deteriptive of the ftcrco nature of the man, and of Uie 
agitations which distracted aociety throughout his age. 
To the latter partoE the century, but uot to the school of 
Michel Angelo, belongs Burtolomtnco Anunanato, bc^ 
known a-H tin architect, of whose colossal statues the Flo- 
nntine Piazza Btill possesses one. 

In Venice, Buonarroti's esanaplo formed the style of 
Jocopo Tatti, called the younger Sansovino. His best 
Bcutpttires are the bos-reliefi! of the Burial and Uesur- 
reetioti of the Saviour, in a door of tho Dogu's palace ; 
&nd another at Padua, representing Saint Anthony re- 
Btoring a drowned ^1 to Ufe. Among the Lombards, 
by fer the most distinguished was Guglielrao della Porta, 
Buonarroti's pupil, whose lomb of Paul III., in the tri- 
buDo of S. Peters, ia not unworthy of bis master either 
fijT its merits or its defects. 

But the TJcloas tendencies of art were in no instance 
H Btrikingly displayed as in the greatest sculptor, after 
Michel Angelo, whom tiie century produced. Thtswasa 
Fleming, called by the Ilalians Giovanni Bologna (1524 — 
1608), who came into their country while a youth, and 
■pent most of hia days at Florence, forming himself on 
Buonarroti's manner in its exaggerated display of science, 
but incorporating with it an affected grace, entitling him 
to be considered the founder of that style which ruled 
the two succeeding centuries. Frequent exceUence 
of composition, and general liveliness of expression, 
were insufficient to make amen-ds for tlio faults of this 
new ichcal ; and the universal &cihty of hand made 
natters only worse, by increasing, especially in Tuscany, 
the inclination to uniformity and mannerism. But the 
animation of Giovanni's best works is delightful. His 
eracifixcs and other smiill bronzoj and marbles were 
anmerous ; ondamon^hisrounbuns the most celebrated 
ii that with the standing Neptune in the great square of 
Bologna. Bis gunius is most favourably estimated from 
the vivacity and grace of his snaall bronze, the Flying 
Mercury In the Ufizj, and from the bcuuty of form, the 
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energy and expression, of his group called the Sabine 
Rape in the Loggia de' Lanzi. The square which con- 
tains the latter has also the artist's excellent equestnan 
figure of Cosmo I. 

To about the year 1598 belongs the exquisitely grace- 
ful and touching statue of Saint Cecilia^ in the church 
dedicated to her in the Trastevere of Rome. It is the 
youthful work of Stefano Mademo, a sculptor otherwise 
obscure. The supposed body of the miuiyr had just 
been discovered in its sarcophagus, lying upon its £ace in 
the attitude in which the statue lies ; and the purity of 
^ design in Stefano's work has been attributed to the im- 
pression wrought on him by the sight of the holy relics. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

To all criticisms on this branch of modem art^ one 
observation should, in fairness, be prefixed. No country 
in Europe possesses so many fine architectural monu- 
ments as those which have adorned Italy since the end of 
the fifteenth century. The Roman church and state, 
amidst all their vicissitudes, have proved steady though 
often undiscerning patrons to this pursuit ; and the erec- 
tion of Saint Peters was an undertakmg unparalleled 
in Europe, Tuscany and Lombardy have done much, 
even under the pressui'e of the new relations in which 
modern politics have placed them ; and the kingdoms 
of Naples and Piedmont have also been enriched by 
many splendid buildings. Venice and Grenoa continued, 
long after the close of the middle ages, to cherish archi- 
tecture with remarkable liberality and taste. 

The architectural history of this illustrious age may 
be best commenced with Rome, where the art, under 
the Popes Julius and Leo, forms a link between its 
own time and the past. The character of the style 
which Bramante and others had brought with them 
from Florence, was, in its details, derived with consid- 
erable accuracy from the ancient Roman, not fix>m the 
Greek, which was neither studied nor known. In its 
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cotiipi)sition likewise, the new Florentine manner, espe- 
cially in its churches, may lie regarded as pssentiftlly 
formed on the clasBical Roman. Alterations, however, 
were required to answer the now purposes of the art ; 
and the invention of these changes was the great pro- 
blem, which the masters uf the early part of the six- 
teenth century in Bome were able to solve only in part. 
A little later, the members of the Pallodi&n aehuol, in 
the north of Italy, were considered to have found tha 
complete solution, in the formation of a style continuing 
to borrow all its elements trom the old Roman, and ad- 
hering with purity to the details, but yet in its oomposi- 
tion deviating from several of the classical principles, 
aiming at elegance rather than sublimity, and at con- 
venience of arrangement rather tlian breadth of design, 
Bramante and Peruzzi were beyond doubt the best 
architccta in the early part of their centary. Theformer, 
whose real name was Francesco Lozzari (1444 — 1514), 
worked chiefly in Rome, where several of his build- 
ings still exist. The finest of his palaces m that of the 
Cancelleria. Its principal front, composed of a plain 
basement, snpporting two successive stories, in each of 
which, between the rectangular windows, are coupled 
pDosters on pc^dtstals, is simple and broad in its lines, 
and its general effect is very pleasing. The Palazzo 
Giraud, now Torlonia, in the Borgo Nuovo, is in the 
Mme style ; and the beautiful little temple on the height 
at San Pictro in Montorio, is, with some faults, one of the 
htmt designed of all modem adaptationB from the antique, 
BaldasHsreFeruzziofVolterrB(148l— 1636), has left DO 
works whose extent is worthy of his genius ; but his two 
best edifices, both of them in Rome, are equal, perhaps 
superior, to Bramante's, His palace, or rather garden- 
house, called the Famesina, is a building of excellent 
amuigenient and pi'oportlons, and well harmonizing in 
dmrocter with its purpose as a villa. His Palazzo Mas- 
sbni bad both Ke oval shape and its narrow limits de- 
termined by the groiind upon which it is built ; but 
~ ~ Hect of its Doric Is fiiu-ly uiassivo ; its facade is 
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peculiar in placing the columns and entablature in the 
basement, with a plain £ace above ; and the internal 
c5urt, with its vaulted colonnade, is very beautiful. 

Among the other architects of Rome in Bramante's 
time, or soon after it, we find the names of Giulio Ro- 
mano (whose chief works, however, were at Mantua), 
Raffaelle, and Michel Angelo. Rafiaelle's feeling for the 
antique engaged him actively in planning and recom- 
mending architectural improvements in the city ; but 
the few buildings actually erected from his designs, 
though chaste and well proportioned, are not worthy of 
his £Eune in painting. The best ascertained of them are 
these : — the Palazzo Stoppani, near Sant' Andrea della 
Yalle; a pleasure-house in the garden of the Famesina; 
and a chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo. Michel An- 
gelo's undertakings in architecture, which he did not 
study professionally till his fortieth year, were of a more 
ambitious cast, and exercised, like all that he did, a 
powerful influence ; although it cannot be said that his 
style was either chaste or beautiful, and in no instance 
can it be called even grand, except in his noble plan for 
S. Peters. In Florence he executed the Laurentian 
Library, and the New Sacristy or Sepulchral Chapel of 
San Lorenzo. His best monument, the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, among the Baths of Diocletian, has 
been disfigured by modern alterations ; and some changes 
have been made on his most conspicuous work, the 
buildings in the square of the Capitol. To this cele- 
brated group of edifices, we ascend by a flight of steps 
surmounted by a stone balustrade : in front stands the 
Palace of the Senator, a structure wanting decided cha- 
racter, but on the whole well arranged, and receiving 
some importance from its double projecting staircase, 
and its belfry, which was added after the great man's 
death. The lateral buildings, — the Palace of the Mu- 
seum and that of the Conservatori, — are bad in them- 
selves, heavy and ill-proportioned, particularly in their 
enormous cornices ; while among their details we ob- 
serve windows with broken circular pediments, over- 
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loaded with scrolla and other amiunciite, in a style 
which but too soon found imitators every wlierc, and 
of which the deformity does not belong wholly to Buo- 
narroti. 

nis contemporary and riTal in architecture, Antonio 
Pieconi, who adopted the nnmc of hia maternal uncles, 
two older architects named Sangallo, executed, till 
1546, fortifications in varioua provinces of Italy. His 
greatest work in civil architecture was the Famese 
Palace in Rome, of which the principal front only and 
the two sides (excepting the huge cornice, which is 
Buonarroti's), now exhibit his desi;^. Tlio size is im- 
mense, and the n«pect of the building solid and magnifi- 
cent, with no glaring want of simplicity. But Sangallo't 
church of the Madonna of Loreto, in Trajan's foruin, 
crfiibits a style of broken lines and overcharged or- 
nament, even more faulty thaji Buonarroti's Capitol. 
Giacomo Bnrozzi, called Vignola {] GOT— 1573), was the 
best of the Roman architects iii the latter part of thia 
century. He was a profound student of the cIhshooI 
monuments; but his own style partakes less of the 
Simplicity proper to the early artists of the century, 
than of the ornamental richness which distinguished Ids 
contemporary Palladio in the north. In Rome his most 
successful works are, the pleasing chapel of Sant' Andrea 
di Ponte Molle, and the ndjoining munsion, now deserted 
end ruinous, called the Villa di Papa Giolio ; but his 
most picturesi|ue ediiice was tlic fortified Palace of 
Cspmroln, on a rocky hill surrounded by delilcs, near 
Ronciglione, about thirty miles from the city. Barto- 
lommeo Ammanato, tlie sculptor, besides bis beautiful 
Bridge of the Triniti, and the inner court of the Pitti 
Palace, both at Florence, baa left us in Rome tlio ex- 
cellent building of the Palasao Ruspoli on the Corgo. 
In Domenico Fontana, who, very lato in the century, 
dc»gncd the aqueducts, the I^ateran Palnce,ftnd the buck 
elevation of the Latumn Church, we see the taste for 
dumsy proportions and overloaded ornament already 
'~' ' ' a estravagnnce, although the geueral arnuigs- 
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ments are still good and judicious. At Naples Fontana 
executed the extensive Royal Palace. The Boman 
buildings of his frequent coadjutor, Giacomo della Porta, 
a Milanese, are much in the same taste with his own. 

In passing to the north, we find at Florence the archi- 
tecture of the painter Vasari, whose principal work 
there is the range of the Ufizj ; and a better artist, 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, erected various buildings at Bologna, 
Genoa, and Milan. Genoa, however, owed not only its 
improved harbour, but most of its finest structures^ to s 
Perugian, Galeasso Alessi. Verona was the birthplace 
of the famous Michele Sanmicheli, to whom the Italians 
attribute the invention of the modem system of forti- 
fication. His native town, besides some parts of its 
defences, received from him two or three chapels, five 
palaces, and two gates, whose beauty is highly cele- 
brated. The merit of importing the modem archi- 
tecture from the south into the Venetian provinces, is 
shared with him by an architect of weaker powers and 
less severe taste, Jacopo Sansovino, already noticed as a 
sculptor. He is best known in Venice, which abounds 
with his works, deformed however in many instances 
by later alterations. His most conspicuous buildings in 
that city are, the Zecca or Mint, and another once occu- 
pied as the Library of S. Mark, though now called the 
Palazzo Reale. 

But the most widely known of all modem names in 
architecture, is that of Andrea Palladio of Vicenza (1618 
— 1580). He did not stand alone, either in his ardent 
study of Vitruvius and of the ruins of Rome, or in his at- 
tempt to imite the elements of the antique Roman into a 
whole, which should be adapted to modem convenience 
by its facility of subdivision, and to modem taste by its 
richness of ornament ; but he was quite unapproached in 
that delicacy of feeling and sobriety of judgment, which 
he added to his learning and invention. The best qua- 
lities in his style are, his sense of proportion, and lus 
fine adaptation of parts to their proper use. His outlines 
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are forcible, anil in their principal direction HelJom 
broken, hU pediments never ; he is rarely cliargeabla 
with excess of ornament, but aometiines with unpleaa- 
ing attempts at variety, aucb as. his frequent addition of 
pcdestAls to his columns, and his introduction of shafts 
having different lengths on tlio same base. He uses all 
the five Roman ordem, but most frequently the Ionic. 

The moat detailed descripCi-on of Falladio's edilioea 
woiild foil altogether to convey the pleasure which their 
elegance affords to the eye. They are chiefly in the 
Venetian territories, where moat toivna boast of possess- 
ing some work of his ; and bis native Vicenza is the best 
place for studying his palaces, as Venice is for the archi- 
tecture of his churches, Among his Viceutine mau- 
sioDB, tile moat celebrated is tlio Rotonda of tlie Capri 
family, a villa on a beautiful hill, built in a square form 
with a portico on each side, and deriving its name from 
the circular saloon whicli forms its centre. The Olym- 
pic Theatre of Vicenza, a wooden erection in decay, is 
ingeniou9 rather tlian beautifuL Bia ecclesiastical 
edifices have much lc>is variety than his palaces : every 
^leeimen is brother to its neighbour, and most of them 
are chaste as well as bcautiiiil.* His churches ia 
Venice arc numerous ; but it is enough to name three : 
— San Francesco della Vigna, — San Giorgio Maggiore, 
whose lofty front is finer than the interior, — and the 
Redentorc, in which the exterior, one of his best de- 
Hgns, ia equalled by the simple disposition of the nave. 

The PoUadian style was one which could scarcely be 
trusted in any honda but the master's own. Abroad, 
he found a few excellent disciples ; his own country 
gave him hardly any ; and in tile north of Italy, his 
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jtiniora in the same century could not even compete 
with their contemporaries in Rome, unless Vincenzo 
Scamozzi of Vicenza can be named as an exception. 
In Venice this architect built the Procuratie Nuove, 
the arcades of which, composing the south side of the 
Piazza of S. Mark, are pleasing and correct, though a 
little meagre ; and his best church is that of San Niccolo 
de' Tolentini, in the same city, of which the interior is 
well-proportioned, and the front portico extremely dassi- 
cal, excepting the perforated tympanum of the pediment 
One other Venetian architect would not deserve eq>ecial 
notice, but for the historical and poetical interest which 
belongs to some of his works. This is Giovanni da 
Ponte, who, dbiortly before the end of the century, buflt 
the oddly picturesque Bridge of the Rialto, and the ill- 
omened Bridge of Sighs, together with the handsome 
range of the New Prisons, which the &tal arch joins to 
the doge's palace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Italian Literature in (he Seivnlecnlh arrd Eighteenth 
Centuries. 
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The Sevenlesnih Century. 
has been teiA respecting this age in Italy, a 
trat not quite truly, tliat it cannot boast of say liter 
event which happened in it, except the formation ( ' 
opera. Wc have a«en the first feeble steps of the m 
^wna in the end of tlii^ preceding era ; and tlie m 
chich does Dot call fur farther dtlaiis. 
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Tlio drama iu iU oUier branches was cultivated by ■ 
liost of writers, nliojie numberB livollsd, if tliey (iiil 
not surpass, tliose of tlic sixtcentii ccntnry ; but their 
works Jiave, almost -witiiout exception, fallen inW 
deeerred neglect.* The )«erions drama turned baeic 1^ 
those religioitH Hubjocts wMch had employed it in the can 
vents of the middle ages j and tlie Scripture and tin ■ 
Golden Legend furnished a multitude of playa, amoDi 
which the " Adumo " of the Florentine actor Andreiai 
is interesting to EngliEli readers, because it has twol 
BBid that Milt«n, having seen or read it during bis traTeb ' 
In Italy, took from it hints for the Paradise Lost.f 
Comedy at first displayed some invention, especially h 
a few pieces written by tlie well-known natuTalist GiM 
Tanni Battista Porta ; but it emerged from iniitaliatt - 
of the I^tin comedy only to (all into copies and tami 
latioDs from the Spanish, The pastoral dramas wtn 
numerous; and the b£St of them, "I^Tonzia," composed 
by ftliclicl Angelo Buonarroti, a nephew of the gml 
Bculptor, still preserves its place as one of the Tuaca^ , 
classics. It oives,howDver, muchof itscharmtocertalB. 
nice peculiarities of idiam, for whose appreciation foreign < 
ears possess no sense. 

The moat curious dramatic event of this centiuy v 
tJio perfecting of those improvised pieces, almost exoloij 
sively peculiar to the Italian stage, and called Commedifli 
deli' Arte, in which the autlior did little more than oket^ 
tlie outline, leaving the dialogue to be filled up by till, 
dexterity of the performers. Such exhibitions were i " " ' 
than the written comedy ; indeed the antiqunries ei 
vour to trace them to tte mimes of the ancient Ron 
but they did not till now reach their full developmeiA i 

■ Riccoboiu (Uiatoire du TheUre ItiOieD, 1727} hu coUnl^'i 
lUts eiunding ^Qin 1500 to 16^. Hit number of dncutUlt it i 
Bbout450i being H0trmie,nnd310ooniic. Thenuinbflr pfMi™* 
nitbont teckoning ihe old myrteries Mid iBOrnliliei, nor anj 
pularal dnunu, is about 7S5, of whieh 235 bib Iragedies, a 

I, 1)7 SalG), IDDID lii. 
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In all of them were fouuj the same lending peraonage^ 
whose varieties in different provinces were changes io 
name rather than in nature. These characters were 
Npresented by masked actors, wearing dresses appro- 
priated by fixed custom to each, and speaking the sere- 
lal local diftlccla. When the group was complete, ila 
members were four in number ; — the Pantalone, & 
good-natured, garrulous, Venetian merchant, who was 
DEually lather to one of the lovers in the piece ; the 
Doctor, who was the oUier father, and, in his solemn 
pedantry as well as his scraps of bad Latin interspersed 
dirongh his Bolognese jargon, parodied the legal sages 
of the great univeraity ; — the Arlecchino, a blundering 
Bergamaaque servant, the Irishman of the play; — and the 
Cspitano Spavento, or Captain Paoic, a cowardly Span- 
ish bully, through whose ridiculous Neapolitan dialect 
and the sufferings to which he was mercilessly exposed, 
the Italians vented their hatred for their foreign task- 
masters. Additional personages which figured in some 
provinces along with the Arlecchino,and in others instead 
of lum, were either doubles of lus character or contrasts 
to it. Such were the Apulian Pulcinella in Naples, 
the Neapolitan Trufliildino in Venice, Giangurgolo and 
Coviolla, Catabrian clowns, Brighelta, a Ferrarese or 
Milanese, Beltramo, a Milanese, ami Tartoglia, a stuttep- 
ing simpleton. The waiting-maids, Arlecchino's sisterg 
or mistresses, were Coloinbina, Smeraldina, or SfHletta; 
all of whom talked good Italian, as did the Amorosi ot 
lovers, who completed the dramatb pcrBouf. 

The farourite poet of the age was the Neapolitan 
Giambattista Marini (1569— 1625), whose chief work, 
Uie Adone, is in every respect a characteristic speeimen 
of literature in his time. It is a narrative poem, detail- 
ing the love of Venus and Adonis, and the fate of the 
lover. Its spirit is mythological ; its style is overloaded 
irith omnment, affected and involved to a degree that 
often makes it almost unintvll^ible ; and lyrical flights 
nipply tlie place of dramatic energy and pothos. Bat 
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yet the abundance of imagery, and the vivid pictores^e- 
neas of description, that present Uiemselves even on 
such a careless perusal as the Adonis now receives, are 
so striking as to inspire deep regret that endowments like 
Marini's should have been so wretchedly misapplied. 

The lyrical poets succeeded better, and, with more or 
less of the prevalent &lse taste and obtrusive learning, 
several possessed genius which has placed their works in 
the rank of Italian classics. The greatest names among 
them are those of Chiabrera, Filicaja, and Redi. 

Gabriello Chiabrera (1562 — ^1638) may be reckoned 
either the last poet of the sixteenth century, or the 
earliest of the next. That fiery temper, which in 
his youth twice stained his hands with blood, was 
tamed down by years and solitude, so far as to make 
him an acceptable courtier of the Medici, the Cron- 
zaga, the dukes of Savoy, and the anti-scientific FOpe 
Urban VIII. ; but it often finds vent in his poeti- 
cal transports, and aids in forming that character of 
fervid, passionate inspiration, which is the spell that 
animates his verse. Though his ambition attempted 
every sort of poetry, his lyrics alone have maintained 
their fame ; and among them the lofty odes which are 
classed in his works as ** Canzoni Eroiche," are those to 
which his readers most willingly turn. Most of his 
canzoni are mere occasional poems of flattery; yet 
even in these it is pleasing to see with what delight he 
seizes on themes of former national greatness (where 
these could be safely opened), to shed a halo round the 
worthless idol of his courtly worship. The mock-tour- 
naments and ball-playing of Florence recall the golden 
days of Lorenzo ; the victories of the Venetians in 
Greece and its islands inspire pictures of a fancied for- 
tress, in which, among the lagunes, Italian glory and 
liberty find their only shelter ;♦ and the sea-fights of 
the Tuscan vessels with the Turkish corsau's, to which 



• Canzoni Eroiche, No. 3 : — To Vittorio Cappello, general of 
the Venetians in the Morea ; — and elsewhere* 
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he dcdicafcH fourteen animated od?fl, add to patriotic re- 
rollecUons the charm which lies ia the emotion of grati- 
fied bcnevoicQce. Even through that mytholf^col mist, 
in which he bo often shrou<iB himadf, there break &e- 
qnent gleams of nature, in which we seem to look on 
lifb along with him, It gaze out at hia aide on his 
brourite object, the blue Mediterranean, on which the 
uaviea of Cliriatendom liile, or the fishermen of liisnativa 
Sovona launch their boatu from the rocky shore. 

VincenEoDaFilicBJa,a noble Florentine(1642 — 1707), 
toae at once into court-favour osd general celebrity, 
UiTODgh his six Canaoni on the siege of Vienna by the 
Turks and its deliverance by John Sobieskl in 1684. He 
had composed these odes in a rural retirement, to which 
he had been led by hia eontemplative and religious dis- 
position, aided by tliat pride whieh would not permit a 
man of high birth to parade his poverty among the 
erowda of the ducal city. Aftej the poet became a place- 
man, he became a courtier also ; his works lost much 
of their bold freedom ; and his early odes, with hia six 
famous Sonnets aud Canzone on the wretchedness of 
Italy, are his only works witli which foreigners in geo* 
entl care to be acquainted. The grandeur of his pieces 
on the siege of Vienna* consislB leas in their invention, 
than in the profound strength of feeling which breathes 
tbrongh them, a feeling in which his yearning Iotb 
&r hia country, finding a disguise in the common cause 
of Europe, is lutrmanizcd into religion by the devotional 
melancholy of the man, and by the Christian interest 
of his theme. All the odes, although exceedingly vigor- 
oiu, and sometimea highly animateil, are hymns in spint> 
u more than one of thtm are likewise in form. Most 
of Filicaja'a sonnets, too, are devotional ; but a leas con- 
templative emotion, an outpouring of sorrowful indig- 
Iiation alUniating with bitter scorn, reigns in hia pntriotte 
•Duni'ta and canxcme.i' Tim firut sonnet, a lamentution 
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over that "unhappy gift of beauty,** which has made Italy 
for ages the victun of foreign ambition, is known to eveiy 
one ;* and another, in which the tone is that of indig- 
nant and prophetic reproach, is scarcely less striking.t 
There is great beauty as well as feeling in some of tiMse 
poems which take their rise from circumstances in i^ 
writer's history ; among which may be particularly in- 
stanced the canzone on leaving Florence for his seat at 
Figline ; that addressed to Silence ; and the picturesque 
and expressive poem in the Dantesque stanza, called The 
First Sacrifice. 

Among the numerous writers of serious lyrical poetry, 
several of whom have left pieces possessing much merit 
(especially sonnets), the best were Fulvio Testi, a Feira- 
rese, and Alessandro Guidi of Pavia, who is said to haVe 
died of an apoplectic stroke caused by his discovering a 
gross typographical error in a splendid edition of one of 
his works. Guidi's purely lyrical pieces, even his cele- 
brated Ode to Fortune, are disfigured by much of that 
academic pedantry on which alone the anecdote of his 
death could have been founded, and which his active 
share in the proceedings of the Roman Arcadia was too 
well calculated to foster, 

Francesco Redi, a native of Arezzo (1626 — ^1697), the 
court-physician in Florence, and even more celebrated in 
medical and physical science than in poetry, forms, by his 
** Bacco in Toscana," a link between the serious lyrical 
poets, and the broad humour of the burlesque rhymers. 
This poem, which is denominated a dithyrambic, is 
marked by an unchecked flow of playful fancy and gay 
enthusiasm, imparting to it an extremely original effect. 
It is a monologue in varied lyric verse, spoken or acted 
by the god Bacchus, who, returning from his Indian 
conquests, enters the gardens of the Medicean villa at 



* Italia ! Italia ! o tu cui feo la sorte 

Donu infelice di bellezza. — Sonetto 87 
t Dov' e, Italia, il tuo braccio ? e a che ti servi 
Tu dell' altrui ?— Sonetto 88. 
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Poggio Iiopttiale, ottonded by Ariadne with, the satyra 
and thi! niKiiad. nymphs. He driiiks and makes his 



1 drink, enumaratcs all the wines of Italy, giving 
each Hb eliaracter, feels the strength of the gmpe-juic?, 
Utd paaeos through a dream of tlio most sportive i|i- 
toxication, wluch closer in a flood of maudlin tears. M 
length he ainks exhausted on the turf, where the satyia 
Are already asleep, and tlie females dance around. 

Hie other burlesque poems of the age are conceivad 
in a atylo of humour muth broader and coarser ; and 
in nil of tl)eni tlie wit depends too mueh on local and 
national peculiarities, to allow them to be rightly appre- 
elated by foreigners. The laosi celebrated b the 
mock epic of tho " Secchia Rapita," or Bape of the 
Bucket, by Alessandro Taaaoni, which relates the stoiy 
of un incuraiou by the poet's countrymen, tile Modenese, 
into Bologna, about the same time with the capture of 
the unfortunate Euzio, Frederic the Second's son, whea 
they carriud off the bucket of a public well in tiis dXy. 
Francesco Bracciolini of Pistoia contested with Taasoni 
thohonoiUBottiie new style, in hia " Sthemo ilegli Dei," 
where the heatlien gods figui-e among the Tuscan 
peasantry, borrowing from them both their language 
and their sentiments. Tlie Florentines are scarcely less 
vain of another poem belonging to the same clo^ the 
" Molmantile Rocquistato " of Uie painter Lorenzo Lippt. 

Among the prose works of the time, the critics and 
historiuuB olono are remarkable. The critical notices 
which Trajano Boccalini throw into a dramatic form In 
hifl merrily malicious work, the " Nuws-iihdet from 
FamasBua," were followed in the end of the centuiy by 
the grave aatbetical writuigs of the great lawyer Giau 
Vinoenzo Gravina. It ia worth while, also, to notice tho 
introduction of literary journals in Italy, the first of 
wliicb was published at Rome in 1GG8. The most 
&blc and useful of the numerous Iiistoriana in this age, 
woe the celebrated chronicler of the Council of Tren^ 

B Venetian monk Fra Paolo Sarpi. Ko other works 
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of the same class in this period possess mnoh literary 
importance, except the admirable history of the Ciyil 
Wars in France, by Arrigo Caterina Dayil% a Paduan. 

In natural science during this age, the Italians pos- 
sessed several celebrated votaries, and one who r^iks 
among the most illustrious in modem times^ the Pisan 
Galileo Galilei (1564 — 1641). Galileo's scientific cha- 
racter lies beyond the limits of tliis sketch, and the 
circumstances of his persecution and imprisonment by 
the Inquisition are known to every one. His body 
was honourably buried in the church of Santa Crooe 
at Florence, and his manuscripts, at first concealed and 
then lost, were partly recovered in 1730 by a gentleman 
of that city, to whom one of them had been presented as 
the wrapping of a sausage.*" It would be wrong to 
omit all notice of Torricelli, who claims the invention 
of the barometer ; Borelli, the author of the treatise on 
the Motion of Animals ; the celebrated astronomer Gas- 
sini ; and the mathematician Viviani. 



THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

In this century Italian literature, gradually rising, 
at length occupied a place which, if not very high, was 
creditable as compared either with its own recent state, 
or with the contemporary position of other countries. 
It had more learning than in the preceding age, more 
science, more poetical invention, and a much purer poeti- 
cal taste. Above all, it had an infinitely greater inde- 
pendence, force, and practical shrewdness of thought ; 
it came, almost for the first time, into the common circle 
of European ideas ; and its progress, especially in the last 
stage of the period, bore a cheering aspect of promise. 

A few writers who first stepped forward amidst the 
turmoil that closed the age, must properly be consider- 
ed as belonging to a more recent time ; but, without 

* Ginguene (continuation, by Salfi), tome zi. chap. 4, p. 20S. 
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these, Italy passessed a sufRcieat number uf distiiignished 
men, precursoi's and not disciples of tlie Revolntion, to 
make her eighteenth century matter of honourable eolf' 
gratalBtion. 

Among the victims of the Neapolitan rest^iiation in 
1799, we shall find the virtuous Domenico Cirilio, the 
earliest Italian expounder of the Linnieau system, and 
not less distinguished fur Iiis medical works. In the 
Latter depurtioent, Italy has been adorned, down to our 
own days, by the renowned diaciple of the great Mjdp- 
gsgni, the Pavian anatomist Antonio 9«arpa, bom in 
the province of Treviso, With bis name stand those of 
two men who have revolutionised natural science ; 
Luigi Galvani, a native and professor of Bologna ; and 
Alcssandro Volta of Como, professor of physics at 
Pavia. 

Uiatory and antiquities were not less actively pro- 
secuted. At the head of tlie antiquaries at«od the inde- 
fatigable and honest Lodovieo Antonio Muratori, the 
ducal librarian at Modena (1672 — 1760) ; and only so- 
eond to him in the same class was the uDivcroolIy 
accomplished Marquis Scipio Maffei of Verona (1676 — 
I7SG). The best historical writers of the century were 
the persecuted historian of Naples, Pletm Giannone, in 
the early port of the age, and in the later, the Ked' 
montese Abate Carlo Dcnina. Literature found her an- 
nalist in Uie sensible anil industriiius Bergamasc Girulamo 
Tiraboschi, who succeeded Muratori at Modena (1731 — 
1794) ; and the history of Italian painting was eom- 
prised in a single work by the Jesuit Luigi Laniti, a 
native of tlie district of Fenao (1732-1610). These 
-were the most eminent names in history, antiquities, 
and criticism ; but some injuatice ia done by omittinf; 
mention of severul otlier authors in all tlieae dcparl- 
nenta. Among miscellaneous prose writers it may be 
enough to specify Algarotti, — the Jesuit Bettinelli,— 
the eccentric Baretti, the friend of Burke and Johnson, 
d Alcssandro Verri, the author of the iuiaginutive 
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Koman Nights, with whose brother we shall aaon become 
better acquainted. 

The inyentive literature of the time was successful in 
many paths ; but the very names of some men who haye 
left pleasing compositions must be passed by. 

The oldest poet we meet with is the canon Niocolo 
Fortiguerri, a Tuscan, whose ^ Ricciardetto^" written 
play^illy for a wager, is the last of the chivalrous poems 
in the style of Bemi. In the first half of the oentury, 
no verses were so &shionable as the lyrics of the Ge- 
noese Innocenzo Frugoni, which, notwithstanding their 
elegance, are now most frequently referred to as illus- 
trating the sickly taste of the academies, then in their 
dotage. 

The last fifty years produced more vigorous thought 
with equal refinement. The Fables of the historian of 
Tuscany, Lorenzo Pignotti, are exceedingly admired by 
the Itcdians, who also rate very highly the translated 
Ossian, Homer, and original compositions, both in prose 
and verse, of the Abate Melchiorre Cesarotti, a Paduan. 
Another ecclesiastic, the Tuscan Giambattista Casti, is 
fiunous for his " Animali Parlanti," a fable in twenty-six 
cantos, his '^ Tre Giuli," a whimsical series of sonnets on 
the miseries of a paltry debt, and his gay but licen- 
tious novels. Giuseppe Parini, a native of the Milanese, 
(1729 — 1799,) would deserve more minute criticism 
than any of those already named. His force of reflection, 
and his finished elegance and melody, are exhibited in his 
odes and other minor poems ; but his most celebrated 
work (on which indeed the Italians found for him a 
daim to be considered the inventor of a new species of 
fsatire), is his " Day," in which, under the ironical veil 
of instruction, he describes the weary and useless life led 
by a Milanese man of fashion. To the fabulist Bertola, 
and the lyrical poets Mazza, Bondi, and Cerretti, it is 
enough to allude ; but it would be wrong to pass over so 
slightly Alfonso Varano, who, by his versified Visions, 
- — the forerunner, in certain respects, both of Monti 
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ftnd of Manzoni. Els dream of tbe oloudy mount, upon 
wbich angels worsliip the bloody cios, is oito of the 
grandest pictures in modern poetry.* 

The Drama, however, long deeply sunk in Italy, and 
never lugh in merit there, had now become the strong- 
hold of imag:inatii'e literature. Its honours were succes- 
sively poBseaaed durbg this eentiiry by tliree of tbe most 
generally celebrated autbora of their country : — tbe Ro- 
man Abate Pietro Trapassi, known by tbe Greek trana- 
latiott of liis name, Metaslaaio (1G98 — 1782) j tbe Ve- 
netian advocate Carlo Goldoni (1707 — 1793) ; and tbe 
Connt Vittorio Alfieri of Asti in Piedmont (1749 — 
1803. These men, following very ditferent paths, con- 
tributed to reader tbe drama a national and original 
branch of literature. Metastaaio,for the first, and perhaps 
tbe last time, made tbe text of the opera the receptacle 
of true poetry ; GoHoni composed a series of comedies, 
which, wlintevcr miiy be tlieir ahortcoiniags, ara vigorous 
portraits of contemporary society and manners; and 
Alfieri, with greater defects in tbe execution of bis works 
than either of liia predeeessora, and with less buoyancy 
and fertilityof genius than any otlier poet who has ever 
achieved celebrity, became almost great by tbe mere in- 
tensity of passion, and by concentiBting hb thougiits on 
those poUUcal objects wbich began in his time to engross 
tmiversal attention. 

In that attempt to make operas poetical, in which 
Apostolo Zcno hitd just fiuled, Metaatasio's tenderness, 
his sense of beauty, and his exquisite ear for melody, 
(lunlified him eminently to succeed. His best works ore 
in the bands of every one who has any knowledge of 
the language ; and to those who have not, it would bo 
Impossible to describe the delightful though efieminate 
charm which dwells in the skilfully irregular rccitativo 
of his dialogue, and in the masic of those songs which 
invariably close his scenes. The world which he has 
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imagined, is indeed utterly unreal ; but round his an- 
gelically virtuous kings and shepherdesses, his darkly 
shadowed villains, his imaginary combats of passion 
with duty, in the Roman palace or the Grecian meadow, 
there is diffused a feminine pathos, which makes us 
almost regret that his endowments could have been 
applied to no better purpose. 

The regular drama was first successful in the north of 
Italy ; but its oldest votaries, Martello, Conti, and Chiari, 
are now alike forgotten ; and the only work from the 
early part of the century which still preserves its repu- 
tation, is the Merope of the antiquary MafFei, which 
tells its tragic tale with force and simplicity, heightened 
by some extremely dramatic touches of pathos. 

The comic theatre attained fame in Venice, under the 
guidance of Goldoni, whose wandering life, amusingly 
related by himself, makes the great number of his 
comedies surprising, while it furnishes an excuse for 
many of their faults. He was deficient both in imagi- 
nation and feeling, and nothing can be colder than many 
of his plays ; but they represent life and society in their 
minutest features, and often with infinite slyness of 
humour. Indeed, much of the unpleasant impression 
which his writings leave in the mind of a foreigner, must 
be attributed, not to the author, but to the manners 
which he truly represents ; — the marriages of conveni^ 
ence, so broadly exhibited, which rob the love-stories 
of their interest ; — the cicisbeism, which is treated with 
a cautious hand, but still is disgusting ; — and that want 
of self-respect which deforms so many of his characters, 
just as it has degraded so many of his countrymen in 
real life. The Italians, by whom these peculiarities 
pass unheeded, still recognise in Goldoni with delight 
the truest painter of their private life. In many of his 
comedies he introduces a few of the old masks i¥om the 
Commedia dell' Arte ; but it was a favourite aim with 
him to destroy that unclassical form of the dmma. 

Incited by his opposition, his fellow-citizen. Count 
Carlo Gozzi, came forward, about 1761, in defence of 
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the old extemporaneoua conieiiies, for whose chief com- 
pany of iictora he composed new skeletons of plaj's. 
In these whiuiBical productions, he made the wildtst 
fairy-tales the groundwork of hia plats, captivated the 
epfctatora by gaudy scenery and magicnl tnmsformntions, 
and let loose his knot of Venetian masks to gambol in 
oriental gardens, amidst sultans and janissaries, sorcerers 
and fairies. Another attraction of his earlier pieces was 
contained In his mercilese ridicule, showered on the 
writers of the regular drama. In hia most lively work, 
" The Three Oranges," the hero of which, Tartaglia, is 
the son of the King of Diamonds, Cliiari is introduced 
at a capricious princess Clarice, and i^ain as the fairy 
Morgana, against whom is pitted Goldoni as the enchanter 
Clelio. The prince's hypochondriacal stupidity, the main 
incident of the piece, is maliciously represented as having 
been brought on by repeated doses of Chiari and Goldoni's 
Alexandrine verses, whicli are parodied in burlesque 
cbanns and prophecies. 

GoKSii's whimaimlities of course found no imitat«ra, 
and the improvised drama scarcely snrvived liis day. 
Goldoni's prosaic imitation of life had a more permanent 
efiect ; and in hia school the heat pupil was the Marquis 
Albagati-CapaceUl of Bologntk. His " Prisoner," pub- 
lished in 177^ is inferior in reputation to his vigorous 
coraedy of" The Prudent Friend ;" though neither of 
them possesses somuch real merit as his pieces approach- 
ing to brood &irce. Among these, his satirical Slug at the 
weaker sex, called " Hysterics," is an especial favourite 
among the reading Italians ; and there ia great contriv- 
■nee as well as humour in " The Apple," " Tlie Night," 
and " Love Feigned and True." Besides this writer, the 
critics scarcely deign to name any comic dramatists of 
the same period except two who were also actors, lite 
Venetian Avelloni, and the Fiedmontese Federici, — the 
latter of whom attained high popularity in the senti- 
mental comedy. His " Duke of Burgundy" is an over- 
charged caricature of liiv, bustling and interesting in 
I Ipcident, and singularly powerful in stagc-eflecU 
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Alfieri, the eldesfc son of a noble family, has told ns, 
with great frankness, the story of his early days. We 
behold him straggling through life against the evils flow** 
ix^ from a neglected education, whkh left him without 
even a language ; for he spoke only French and the 
Fiedmontese dialect, and learned pure Italian in man* 
hood. We behold him suffering yet more severely from 
tiie rebellion of a fiery heart which he was never taught 
to tame. His curious autobiography relates also how 
he wandered through Europe, seeking rest and finding 
none,—ho w he threw hhnself upon literature in despair, 
and how a realm of grandeur there unveiled itself, of 
which (and this was not to him its meanest recommen- 
dation) he himself was the creator. His long attach- 
ment to the Countess of Albany, the widow of Charles 
Edward Stuart, forms one of those later chapters in his 
life, which exercised but little influence over the writ* 
ings upon which his fame is based. In all these he is the 
proud recluse, who was happy while he erected imagi- 
nary republics in his closet, but, on walking out 
into the world, drew back with scorn from the slight- 
est plebeian intrusion ; — ^the stem politician, who was 
blind even to the real defects of the vicious govern- 
ments he justly abhorred, and whose ideal of the state was 
something understood by himself alone ; — ^the patriot, 
whose warmth was more that of the temper than 
of the heart ; — ^the poet, whose inspiration was self- 
worship. 

This, indeed, is the defect which, more than any 
other, deforms Alfieri's poetry. In his view of the 
constitution of the world, man is the divinity of it, and 
bends to no being higher than himself. The words of 
adoration may be there, but the sentiment is wanting ; 
his personages make their destiny for themselves ; and 
the pride of human strength overcomes that emotion of 
religious awe, upon which rests the whole fabric of the 
highest poetry. 

The fierce abruptness of style, so unlike any thing 
previously known in Italian composition, which marked 






hifl firat four plays,* wna cansiderably softened in tlioso 
wlitch, though coinpostid befure his firet piihlicatiun, 
were revised and given to the world later. Thf eecoud 
stries consiated of six trngediia,+ and the third con- 
tiuned nine4 Bis tragic plays thus amounted in all 
to nineteen ; to whlcli there are added in the collection. 
lA his posthumous irorks (besides translntions) an ori- 
ginal tragedy on the beautiful story of Alcestis, and the 
Abpt, n piece which, uniting the tn^edy with the opera, 
itcalled byitaanthora tramekgedUt. Hia sue comedies, 
which like hb prose writings are little read, are vigorous 
but unplcasing illustrations of his political theories. 

Alfieri's style always reuwined abrupt, concise, and 
exaggerated in emphasis ; and his narrow view as to the 
nuiga of the drama forced hint into a systematic bald' 
nesB, to which the few oriental images in the Saul, and 
similar snatches in some others of liis later works, form 
the only exoeptions. Although hia professed model was 
tlie ontiijue, his classics were Seneca's tragedies, and hia 
acquaintance with the Greek dramatists took place in 
advanced life. He strictly obserrea the unities, limits 
his clioracters to the least practicable number, banishes 
asides and confidants, and brings his cahistropho on the 
stage whenever it is possible. He not only despises tha 
verisimilitude which other poets produce by depictmg 
national features and local peculiarities, but coats all 
his characters in one mould, whose prototype is to be 
found in hia own stem and unsocial temper. In despite 
of all these disagreeable peculiaritiea, an ostoniahingly 
vivid impression is left on the imagination by hia pie- 
tDKS, of frcemea resisting tyrants, as Timoleon and 
Baimondo de' Pozzi resist Tiinophanes ond tha Aledici ; 
— 4f BUBpiclous craelty overwhelraing open-hearted in- 
aaeeace, like Philip II. with Carlos and Isabella ; — at 
of the UsKC of greatneas and valour, like Saul's, setting 
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in the midst of storms. It would not be easy to name 
a character in which he produces an illusion of reality, 
except the Philip, whose terrible taciturnity is almost 
sublime ; yet insulated scenes are often wonderfully 
strong, and Alfieri was not mistaken when he relied on 
having produced some pieces, in which the whole leaves 
an effect that cannot well be accounted for by the parts 
taken separately. 

But as yet we have omitted altogether that whidi 
is in some respects the most interesting of all depart- 
ments in the intellectual pursuits of the Italians. That 
tendency to speculation in political science, which gives 
so peculiar a colouring to many of their national his- 
tories, had never been extinct during their three cen- 
turies of modem servitude. It had slimibered durmg 
days of bloodshed, and cautiously shown itself from time 
to time under the protection of the government-censor- 
ships. In Venice, indeed, inquiries of this class were 
seldom checked when they did not attack the &bric <rf 
aristocracy ; and, if they embraced an exposure of the 
evils attending ecclesiastical usurpation, they stood a iair 
chance of being not only tolerated, but rewarded. The 
resistance of the Neapolitan kings to the papal claim of 
paramount sovereignty, produced in their provinces a 
similar license ; and there were many intervals during 
which freedom of publication was fostered by other 
princes, through indolence, caprice, personal interest^ or 
generous feeling. 

Machiavelli's questionable exposition of principles 
in politics, had been followed by the well-known work of 
the Piedmontese Jesuit Botero ; Paruta, the historian of 
Venice, had produced a treatise not dissimilar in subject 
to Montesquieu's ; and both that age and the succeeding 
gave birth to very many tracts, which either discussed 
the general theory of government, or applied it with 
due caution to particular systems of Italian polity. But 
till we reach the end of the seventeenth century, it is 
unnecessary to do more than indicate the rise of that 
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bisnch of political phitoaophy whiuli investigates the 
cauBca that atfect tlic wt'iiltli of lutions. 

In the j-eor 1G70, tha uDivcisal confusion of tho 
ouTTGDcy in the Cisalpine states had given rise to a 
ffisserUtion on Money, by Scaruffi of iteggio; and m 
oontinnance of the same canso prompted, iu a later 
period, aeveral oOier essays on titc subject. The Italian, 
however, for whom Iiis countrymen claim the honour of 
having been the first to enunciate some of the leading 
principles in political economy, was Antonio Serra, whose 
trcatise " On the Causes which may mako Kingdoms 
Hbound with Gold and Silver," was dated from the prison 
of the Vicaria at Naples, in the year 161S.* 

During the eighteenth centui^-, there existed in Italy 
a Mhool of political speculatoia, such as all Europe 
b^ddra could with difficulty have matched, either for 
skill in writing or for strengtii of argument. The capri- 
doui pBtronage of Joseph aided these intrepid thinkers 
a little ; the cordial liberality of Leopold and Tanucei 
■WOB a far more efficient auxiliary. 

We must overlook, in the mean time, tlie views of 
those men as to jiolitlcal institutions in general, in 
regard to which, though usually wise as well as 
bold, they propounded several theories tending dan- 
gerously towards democracy. In other respects their 
writings linio several peculiarities which strike the 
Eni^sb student as remarkable. In all of them, the 
point of view is that distant one, from which a people 
neither free nor prosperous regard every principle, 

mnd piibLlfh«d in 1803-5, lieiag pxeeedingly well editM hjr Bv^m 
Cuitgdi. Tha cplledlion nmket fony^ighl loluiOM in ocUto, be- 
■id« tiro •opploiusntary volumci. Thr loding doctrinn of tha 
■riltra hn Mj aulysied, lud Iheir mrhta in corawrunn with 
rori-L);n nhilataphcri, Hp«cUUy English, wtiiffhed vtith creditifaLn 
i«.|>.rtinl,iy, w Count Piechio'. Stan* d^U. EoaBOiDii Pubblia in 
Itnhm (Jil iNliiioD, LuguHi, 1833). NeitbfT Cuitodi'i oonfcUim, 
nor I'l'cliiu'f ibitracT, embncn (ay Iruinn nctpt iIidk thtt 
buidtc- I'ulilicid Ewnomr properl; so oUed; ind i»ni«iaaotlj 
Ih*)- l.«i.> raHhinB of Vicu of Pigano, very littls of FiUogieri, ttA 
bal purl uf B«:c»rifc 
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whether conBtitutioDoI or BdministratiTe. InniuneTabte 
propoBitioDB lM>th of public rigbt aiid of economical 
interest, which among na are assumed as self-evident 
postulates, are here proved by long deduction^ wbicli 
often begin with the veiy firat axioms in the laws of 
society or of human thought. The brood basis wUch 
is thus laid, wiiile it introduces much va^eneas into 
their worlis on general politics, is eren more actiTcly 
injurious to their inquiries into political economy, 
where we find problems in the law of nations, or even 
in ethical science, continually mixed up with thow 
questions of finance which ar^ the proper province of 
such speculations. In the writings of this last kind, . 
the nature of the special inquiries is another of ths 
distinctions which characterize those foreign philoso- 
phers. Attaching themselves, very wisely, to topics 
in which their countiy was chiefly interested at ^s 
time, they have bequeathed to us, besides more ex- 
tensive works, a library of treatises upon two sections of 
the science, — the nature of Money, and the policy of the 
Trade in Com. 

It is impossible even to name all tJie authors who 
have trodden this wide field in one or more of its divi- 
sions. Especial notice is deserved by the essays of the 
Neapolitan Broggia on Taxation and on Money; and' 
by that cautious advocacy of firec trade which was' 
undertaken by the Sienese archdeacon BaudinL The 
latter is maintained by his countrymen to have oa-i 
ticipated the doctrines of the Prench ecoDoraiita : 
while they insist that the theory of population taught 
by Malthus had been laid down in the inconsiitent 
and paradoxical writings of the Venetian monk Orles. 
The works of Neri, Carli, Pagnini, Vasco, ICArMV 
Briganti, Bicci, Paoletti, and others, are now principally 
valuable as storehunsea of statistical obacrvations. 

But the greatest names are still to be noticed ; and, 
mixing np,osinspcnkiiigof Italy wo nmivoidably mus^ 
the cultivators of political philosophy in all its branches 
we discover seven men at least deservedly illustiioiu. , 
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They *re the followbg: — Th« NenpoUtan professor, 
Giambattiste Vico (1G70 — 1744) ; Antonio Genovesi of 
Sftlemo (1712—1769) ; Count Pietro Verri, a Milanese 
(1726—1797) ; tho Abate Ferdinando Galiani of Naples 
(1728 — 1787) ; the Marquis Cesare Boccaria of Milan 
(1736—1708) ; Francesco Mario Pagano, a Neaiwlitan 
lawyer from the Basilicata (1748—1799) ; and the Cava- 
liereGflelanoFilangicri,anativeofNapleB(l752 — 1788). 

Vico and P^ono take plaeo together, as moater and 
scholar ; and they stand apart from all the others, be- 
cause, unlike these, they applied their theories esclu- 
mvely to tho historical illustration of the post. The 
name of the former, always regarded in hia own country 
with a mixture of Bdmiration and indulgence, has lately 
commanded from foreign scholars singular i<eBpect ; a 
result owing partly to the harmony of his system at 
lugo with views at present popular, and partly to the 
coincidence of certain special theories of his with the 
conclusions stated by the great German historian of 
Rome. For both reasons, Pagano deserves no ineon- 
aiderahle share in the reputation enjoyed by his teacher. 

Vice's principal treatise, which he entitled " Prin- 
ciples of a New Science, fotm.ded npon the Common 
Nature of Nations,"' is perhaps without any exception 
the strongest composition that ever was written. The 
leading truth which he ^ms at bringing tnt« full tight, 
both here and in hb other works, is simply this : that 
the revolutions of the world are all guided by the sys- 
tematic interposition of Divine Providence. From this 
proposition he deduces a second, — that in oil nations 
political changes follow, with bnt accidental exceptions, 
one unTaiying course; after which, borrowing, perhaps 
unconsciiiusly, a good deal from Machiavelli as well as 
from others, bnt carrying out the principles &rtheT 
than any one, he divides the history of every people 
into three successive stages. The first is the age of the 
gods, in which language is hieroglyphical or symbolic, 
and government, through all its dianges, essenUoUy 
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theocratical ; the eecond, the age of heroes, ntoeMari]/ 
generated from the corruptkin of those clcinents that 
hod ruled the preceding era, prosonU a language which a 
jpoeticol, aod a polity wliich, under ivhatever disguise ,it 
may appear, ia always really orifitocrotic ; and the tlui:^ 
age, that of men, for tho first time evolves tho thcoiy ik 
equal rights, along witk that of philosophical longuagiv 
but, commencing ivith democracy, invariably finda ita 
GODSummatkin in monarchy, the latest and most petfeet 
shape of government. In the oxposition of this theor]^ 
every precept of rhetoric, and most rules of coramoa 
Gen3C,are alike set at deliancc; pertinent historical iacta 
are used indiscriminately with the wildest mytliologtcal 
Iqjpothesea ; philological aipmienta, on which the wrile» 
places great reliance, are now stated with tho cautjoi^ 
of a philosopher, and now with the headstrong iBshne;^ 
of a horehrained pedagogue ; and tile moat pTofbimd n^- 
fleQtioDS upon human character and society ore iniaglc4 
with ohservations which, sometimes merely the fruit 
pf recluse ignorance, wear m other coses tlio aspect of 
^wnright raving. Vico was a man of cooBummate 
genius, whom physical accident and years of wlitarj' 
linking had concurred in making more than ha)f 
mad ; and few things in literary history are more deeplj^ 
to he regretted than that untoward lot, which rendeie^ 
useless hath to liimself and others his woudecfol powBf| 
of philosophical auulysis and genendiKation. 

The unfortunate Pagano, Filangieri's cherished &iei^, 
of whose tragical end we shall be witnesses on next le- 
eumitig tile thread of historical narrative, possessed a num) 
of a difierent tamper, standing as far below his great 
ttiacher in grasp and acutcntss, as he stood above him.ia 
his talent tor communicating hla opinions, Any one wiba 
might dcsira to become acquainted with Vice's ^ygteiOf 
without being perplexed or repelled hy the manner in 
whichhehimselfdclivcrs.it, would find his purpose pleas- 
ingly served by the study of Paguno's work on the 
PhfloBophy of History.* Assuming moat of his roaster'i 

• De' Stgsi PoUtici del CivLk Cora, della Nuioni i ouih Da! 
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theorieB, he, liowever, finda it necessary to state them 
anew; anri, setting out from tliese, he adopts ashia lead- 
ing point of view, the necesaary evanescence of nlJ foims 
of human society. With no great originality in genei^l 
principles, he is often ingenious, aometimea singiikriy 
felicitous, in striking ont insulated views ; the mass of 
knowledge wliich he rears up as a support for his theo- 
Hes, is oxceedinifly apposite and varied ; and olthongh 
there is often something that is overcharged, and not & 
little that is diffuse, yet for the power of pictuiesqire de- 
BCription and vivid narration, very few writers of history 
can be compared to hint. The warmth of feeling, and the 
enlarged phi!a:itliropy of the hook, affcut ns even pain- 
folly when we recollect the fate of the author. " Ho 
made," says the historian of his times, " no sign of fear, 
no s!^ of hatred : he died as h« had lived, placid, inno- 
cent, and pure. It will be iniposaihlo to say of our age 
any thing worse than this, tiiat Mario Pagano perished 
upon a gibbet." 

All the writers who yet remain to he spoken of, and 
especially the two greatest among them, are counected 
by various ties with such inquiries as those of Vico and 
his expositor ; but it is to their views on political 
economy tliat attention must liere be chiefly invited. 
Even in regard to this subject, however, leas import- 
ance can he attached cither to their merit as writers, 
or to their originality as thinkera, than to the light 
which their works throw npon the state of opinion pre- 
valent among enlightened minds in their country at the 
time. The historical student will now take more in- 
tcreftt in knowing what the Ituliana then thought of 
corn-laws, free trade, or the constitution of tlio clerical 
body, than what Gen ovcw's real merits may have been in 
annlyziiLg the sources of wealth, Verri's in indicating the 
functions of labour, or Filangicri's in helping to e:q>ose 
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the prrora inTolved equally in the Mercantile Systein 
and in tliat of Qaeanay. 

Genoveai, peraeeuted by the court of Rome for hii 
metaphjBics and theology, was placed, in the year 1 7Sfi, 
at Naples, in the first separate professorship of Politicil 
£cononiythatbadbe«nLiistitut«dinEiu'ope. Thene^mt 
now experienced by his writings, the principal of whick 
are his Lectures on the edence he taught, isattribntald* 
to nothing so much na to the sounilncBs and liberality 
of his opinions, which in some particulars anticipatel 
modem diKoverics, but have been in all cases excellMl 
by later works in depth of annlysia as well as in useful- 
ncas of iUustration. Clear, manly, and business-lilce, 
with no pretensions to eloquence, Ilia works wiU now 
tempt none but the student who wishes to make him- 
self master of the history of this science. It was U 
inconsistency, though a natiiml one, in a writer who 
thought so accurately as he did regarding the sources d 
wealth, to attach himself to the Mercantile System, witk. 
its array of restrictions on foreign commerce ; hnt hb 
exjiosure of the misonndness of the distinction, held 
even by Adam Smith, between different classes of labour 
as respectively productire or unproductive, does infinite 
credit to his acuteness. Not leas honourable to hli 
enlightenment of views, are his advocacy of the repeal 
of prohibitions on the trade in grain, and his argnraentB 
for tile abolition of the usury-laws, of clerical celibaq', 
and of perpetual devises of land in favour of rel^ou* 
corporations. 

Galiani's earliest work, an essay on Money, for whick 
he waa said to liave received the nuitcriols from moi* 
experienced tliinkers, exhibits remarkable strength flf 
deduction, and some speculations on Value that have 
not yet lost all their importance. But the veraatile ant 
oocomplished Abbe' is hcst known through hia Frendk 
Dialogues on the Corn-Trade, written while he wasseeio- 
tary of legation at Paris. They prove, what would otheiL. 
wise be incredible, that a lively book may be composed 
upon the most diiEcult question embraced in poIitK 
cal economy. The bantering ironical strain of Conia 
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BamilttiD ia tlic model ; and the cDnrerBatiotiB in which 
the Ilallon Chpvnlier ia made to confute all the reoBoiia 
adduced for free trade by the French Marquia and Pra- 
■idcnt, ore not perhapa ao amusing as Grammont, but 
greatly more so tliuntho advontiirea of Fleur d'Epine or 
the Four Faccordine. It would, however, be too much 
to expect a union of all qualitiea in a dngte mind ; 
and accordingly there is less merit in the arguments 
by whiuh the witty Neapolitan supporta his propoeition, 
that different atatea require different and even opposite 
Byat^ma in relation to tixe commerce in grain. 

Among the numerous worka of Verri, some are local 
or historical, like his invaluable Memoirs on the Admi- 
niatration of the State of Milan. Another dissertation, 
" On the Polity of Heatrictive Laws, with eapecial refer- 
ence t<i the Trade in Com," is a lucid and temperate 
ugument in fikvour of free trade in grain as the only 
[lystem suitable for Austrian Lonibardy. But the former 
of thcea pieces, though written in 1708, lay in manu- 
acript till 1B04 ; and the latter, composed in ]T6I>, was 
publiahed only in 1706. The authoi^a fame during his 
lifetime rested on what is atill his most valuable com- 
position, — the Meditations on Political Economy, — the 
acutencBS and original ity of which have been acknow- 
ledged more chceriiilly than usual by the writers of 
other nations. Perhaps, indeed, as an overthrower of 
popular errors, no political economist of the century, 
except Smith alone, was either so bold or so successful. 

During the thirty yeara that preceded the Hfvolution, 
one of the most cclohrated of all names was that of Bccca- 
ria, whose essay " On Crimea and Punishments," speedily 
translated into every language of Europe, had an influ- 
ence on public opinion not easily conceivable by those 
who, living in a later age, think the trutlis demonstrated 
in tlie little book unquestionable and trite. The con- 
cisely sentcntiouB, yet imaginative style of this curiy 
composition, was tranlused with tenfold vigour info the 
muthor's Lectures on Political Economy, which, deliver- 
""1 in the yeara after 176B from a chair then instituted 
m him at Milan, were never printttd till they adorned 



Custodi's collcctiun in 1804. la plan and fono, (ha 
lecturos deserve to rtuik among the best of all philoal- 
plxitMil worl.-B ;— -syateuiatiu in their orrangement evon to 
excess ; painted and energetic ia diction, though nOt 
tmfrequeiitly obscure through brevity : and atuddid 
with oiigitiul exprei««oiis and imageB, whii^b fix ideal ib 
the memory by a singJc stroke. Tho moat suoceeafid 
disqiiiHitionB are those on the division of labour, on the 
circumstonoeE that determine its price, and on the notniti 
of productive capitals ; in all of which Beccaria csnft 
Tery near, in the abstiact, to the theories of Smith. ..' 
Filangiexi's short life, irom early manhood till Iqi 
death at the age of tliirty-ais, was devoted to ths pre- 
paration of his great work on the Science of Iiegii- 
lotion. In the influence which this ditrtingniEihed oA 
Qseirteil upon opinion in his own countr)', he was eeccmd. 
to no one of his time ; but, neither as a wnter norasf 
thinker, can he he placed on the same higlL lerd willt 
£eccaria. Many speculations which he thought itoeosa- 
saiyto develop at great lengtli, are little better tim. 
repetitions of wliat had been £aid nearly as well bolbt»( 
Bild mucli else upon which he sets a high value liod bw& 
overlooked because it was self-evident, jather than fen 
its being doubtful or vnknown. His style, likewie^ 
while his countrymen pronounce it to be as incorrect la 
idiom OS Uiat of Ueccaria, is not only inartificially com' 
plex, but verbose to tile verybrmk of tediousness ; and 
the images which he points by laborious and repeated 
touches, are generally less vivid than those which the 
Milanese philosopher dashes oS without an effort. 
Still Filangieri'a book lias merits such as ore shared by 
Tcry few pliilosophieal compositions, merits, too, which 
eqiccially quoliSed it for serving as an appeal to the 
sluggish and blunted feehngs of Ins 0Duntryinen> 
Throughout the whole, if fii'st principles are seldom dis- 
covered, unporlant inferences are often deduced with 
zemarkuble force of reasoning ; facta, particularly such 
BB were derived from contemporary liistory, and tron 
the local administration and Etatiatics of Italy, are 
brought forward with a fulness of detail exceudlngly 
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ttmsnal among the political thinkeiB of the south; aHH 
that fearless and self-confident ardour, — ^which som^- 
ttmes, as in his mythological hypotheses, led him heyohd 
his proper sphere, and sometimes, as in his strange dicl^ 
cussions on the British constitution, concealed froiti 
him his own utter ignorance of fact8,-*-^yet carried hiih 
oa with equal impetuosity in his headlong assault up^ 
abfuses consecrated hy time, and defended by a com^ 
bination of all the most powerful classes in society. 
The spirit of patriotic, intrepid, philanthropic genero- 
sity, which glows through every sentence he utters^ ini^- 
parts an eloquence atoning for a thousand &ults. 

According to the plan which Filangieri had hud down 
for himself, his work was to consist of Seven Books. Thfi 
first was to treat of the general principles of legislative 
science ; the second, of the laws which should regulate 
political economy ; the third, of criminal jurisprudence- ; 
the fourth, of education, national character, and publib 
instruction ; the fifth, of laws regarding religion ; the 
sixth, of the principles of property ; and the seventh, <^ 
rules for the paternal authority and the good order <jf 
fiunilies. The execution of this design was arrested hf 
death, in the middle of the fifth book. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Italian Art in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries. 

PAINTING :— The Seventeenth Centuet— 7%c School of 
Bologna — Its Principles — The Three Caracci — Their Works— 
Lanfranco and Albano — Domenichino's Genius — Guido Reni— 
Guercino— Other Bolognese— Patn/tn^ in Rome — Landscapes 
of Nicholas Poussin — Gaspar Poossin — Landscapes of Claode 
Lorraine — Salvator Rosa — Historical Pieces of Nicholas Poassin 
— Minor Artists — Other Italian Schools — Florence — Spagno- 
letto and Luca Giordano in Naples — Venice — Genoa — Lombardy 
— The Procaccini— The Eighteenth Century — Its Feeble 
Character — Venetians — Canaletto — Bologna — Florence — Soli- 
mene in Naples — Mengsand Batoni in Rome — SCULPTURE: 
— Works of Bernini — Algardi — II Fiammingo — Minor Artists of 
the Seicento— The Eighteenth Century—ARCHITECTURE: 
— The Seventeenth Century — Impure Taste— Bad Churches 
— Good Palaces — Ponzio — The Family from Como — Ber- 
nini's Genius and Works — Venice — Guarini at Turin — The 
Eighteenth Century — Mixed i Taste — Ivara at Turin*— 
VanvitelU at Naples — His Palace of Caserta. 

PAINTING. 
the seventeenth century. 
Titian, as we have seen, was the last survivor of the 
great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call the 
sixteenth century : indeed he lived almost long enough 
to see art perish around him. But the wintry season of 
decay which darkened yet more heavily after his death, 
was followed hy a reviving spring. The seventeenth 
century, although it was not ennobled by inventors who 
could compete with the greatness of the preceding age, 
was yet honourably fruitful in genius and energy. It 
was distinguished by two events in art : the establisiunent 



of the hiftorical school of the Caracci at Bologna, whose 
excellence lasted beyond the middle of the century ; and 
the foundntion of landscnpe-puinting in Rome, under 
mastetB whose era extends a, little farther down. 
The CaracH and their Pupils, 

The kinsmen who founded the new Bolognese school, 
were three; Lodovico Caracei {1666 — 1619); Aiinibala 
(1660—1609); ondAgostino (IBSS— 1602),* 

The honour of planning the career of all the three 
belongs to Lodovieo, who, despised for slowness in his 
youth by the Vasaria of his day, patiently improved him- 
eelf by the study of nature, and by travels to Venice, 
Florence, and Parma. Besolving to combat the prevail^ 
ing mannerism, he enlisted for this end his young cousina 
Annibale and Agostino, the latter of whom had been 
bred as a goldsmith, ttie former aa a tailor. These two 
yout1is,scarcelyleBBremarkBbljendowed than their more 
inventive kinsman, were yet unlike both to him and to 
each other. Annihule, rude and illitcrat*, became a bold 
and rapid artist, who has left an infinity of works poa- 
sessing very unequal merit ; Agostino, attached to letters, 
was timid and irresolute, more partial to engraving than 
to painting, and executed but few pictorcs, most of which 
ore exquisite. But, from first to last, Lodovieo was the 
guide and prompter of his cousins ; and his works belong 
to a higher order than those left by either of thum. 

Towards the end of the siitecath century, the three 
established at Bologna a regular academy of painting, 
which, in spite of vindictive oppusition, soon commanded 
public respect, and was made illustrious by numeraua 
men of genius. By the new masters the moat akilEut 
means were used for promoting the love of art ; but 
their great principle (a principle more specious thau 
solid, which owed its success under the Caracci to the 
talents of them and their pupils, not to its own genuine 
merits) was the attempt to unite In the some artist, and 
even in the same piece, the excellencies charocterixing 
B«!diDnei)l, Noliiio dp' Profs ssari Jel Ditf gH" i l»p«». 
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all the different schools of painting. Tlis sripBtiEa 
knowledge of Florence, and the skilful colouring of- 
VeniiK, were to go hand in hand with the dramatia' 
power and parity of Raftaellc, and the chi^mcoro and: 
hovering grace of Correggio. Invention was gTestlj' 
endangered bj maxims such as these ; but the wise 
teaohsn also inculcated continually the lesson, that all 
rules were snliacrvicnt to the one importimt purpose, rf ! 
making art the interpreter and imitator of natnre. Th* ' 
intellect of their pupils comprehended this truth ; and' 
a, few of the greater artists in the Bologncse school ais' 
strongly original. I 

The [laintings of tlie Caracci themsielves are to l>« ' 
fmmd in all the chief galleries of Europe. Lodovioa't' 
greatest work, executed with the aid of his pupils, i^ 
the series of frescoes in the deserted monnste^ of San 
Michele in Bo9co, on a h HI close to the walls of BoIognS} ■ 
representbg Bccnes from the histories of Saint BenedicT 
and Sunt Cecilia. Obliterated in many places by nagleotil 
and natural decay, this collection is still one of the most' 
interesting productianB of art. Some of Lodovtco's beit^ 
easel-pictures are perfect models in a solemn tone oP 
colouring, which is not only peculiarly his own, but !•> ' 
worthily supported by his graceful drawing, as well m by t 
his dignified and strong expression. These are dAiif 
in Bologna.* Annibale's most extensive achievemMii' 
was the celebratud Gallery of the Farnese Palace iol 
Rome, where he depicted skilftUly, but coldly, bifntoti* 
a wilderness of mythological subjects. Agostino's bestv i 
picture is his &mous Cammunion of Saint Jeromei Ike 
prototype of Dumenicbino's, repi'escnting the some sub'" 
ject.+ The dying saint lias just been brought from hb' 

■ Piniicol«B, No. 4aj4 No. «, the Tnmjfigu«(i(m j Ko.it 

44, the CsIliDg of Saint Matthew ; Nn. ia. tho [lirlh o( Siinl JolnJ 
the Baptiit, are pftrticolarLy recoiumiiiided to the studrct by H^^i 
noUi. Na.46, tbeI*reachiDgoflheBt)itiiitlii tliBDeKrt,li«>D-' 
■idarxd hy Fuicli ii the irtisi a mruterpicce in lolenin, capnnin,'" 
jMitiosloolimring; "ndtbe sbhib writer Ri<eitiP8rly»oequ«llTli'^ 
ni&.faT colouring in i strong and sublims style, to tin. ^ i 

iolo^ese AcBcli'Tn;, fa. 34.' <> ' ' 
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cfH, into a portico opening upon an ensteni landscape; 
and pri^BlB arti about to adniintater the «Bcmment to 
the espirinir man. Several of the figures are very ex- 
preesivo; and the c«nipOBitlj)n and tone of tba whole' 
oro sdmirablc. I 

Some pupils of the Camcci Iiavc painted more at-' 
tntctively, if not reaJly better, than their masters. Five 
of them claim especial notice: — Guido Rcni (1575 — 
1642) ; Francesco Alhano (1678— 1660) ; Gioyamii Lan- 
fKUico(I581 — 1647; DomenicoZarapieri, usually named 
Domenidiino (1581 — 1641); and Gianfranctaco Barbieri, 
(•lied 11 Guercino da Cento (1500—1606), who, though 
he did not study under the Bologneae teachers, owed 
i^p obligatiuna to tlieir works. 

Lanfranco possegaed less ori^pnality and reeling- than 
any «f the utheis ; but his frescoes, painted with great 
vigour and freedom, are common in cupolas and chafwls, 
betfa at Konie and Naples. Albooo, though a man of 
much iDTentioa and poetical sentiment, cannot rank with 
Quido, Domeoicllino, and Guercino ; yet hia pictures, of 
iffhich originals or school-copies are &z bom being un- 
cotnmon, ore extremely pleasing-, both in design and 
tieatmeut. His fiivourito subjects are mythological : 
nymphs and lof as repose among woods and fountains, 
or ^lort bcMilc gleaming livera ; and his Vcuuses and 
Buropas, his Cupids and Genii, bright and rosy forms, 
stand out with diilightful promiuenee from landscopea 
whose cool deep hues resemble thoae of Domeuiidiino, 

Domeuietuno, titc son of a poor man in Bologna, after 
ovarcoming formidable obsbidee, aud fleeing from tha 
cruelty of his jealous master, the foreigner Caliiirt, 
eaten."! the acadomy of the Coracci, whose instructions 
lie purcliosud by the performance of menial services. Hie 
-whiili' history vm isjually locklea -with its bc^imii^; 
His slowness and timidity prevented tlic public from 
duly appreciating his genius : his fellow-artist^ witb 
IjN^Taneo at their head, cnried The tiJcnts which they 
bad discernment enough to perceive, and perseculud hint [ 
witli a malice which the kindness of lusnutsti^n^ and 
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the generous friendship of Alhano, were not always 
ahle to defeat ; and the retired and studious life of this 
great painter was terminated hy chagrin, or perhaps 
by poison. His style, especially in his oil-paintiogfi^ 
wants ease and freedom : and his composition, and the 
choice of his suhjects (which he repeatedly took from 
works already celebrated), equally evince a deficiency 
in invention ; but his science was remarkable, his colour- 
ing simple and chaste, yet at the same time deep ; and 
his expression, though little varied, is most singulaiiy 
vivid and characteristic. His &vourite idea of counte> 
nances is that of beautiful and unripe youth, represented 
with small delicate features, through which gleams a 
feeling of almost infantine innocence. Beyond this tone 
of sentiment he seldom rises, and, in his laiger composi- 
tions, many of the figures sink below it ; for his groups 
very often have their solemnity interrupted by the in- 
trusion of the most familiar scenes and actions. 

His genuine oil-pictures are not common out of his own 
country. The subjects are chiefly sacred, but not unfre- 
quently mythological, or taken from the Italian poets ; 
and his landscapes, embracing extensive scenery, painted 
in his own peculiarly deep and cool style, with few or no 
figures, are highly prized. Most of his easel-pictures be- 
long to a period in the middle stage of his life, during 
which, after his studies in Bologna and Lombardy, he was 
pensioned at Rome. In this time was produced his most 
celebrated piece, the Communion of Saint Jerome, in 
which his felicity of expression even surpasses that of 
Agostino's picture, while the arrangement of the details 
deviates from the model with some degree of originality.* 
A little later, Domenichino painted in Bologna two &mous 
pictures, his Madonna of the Rosary, and the Martyrdom 
of Saint Agnes, t The former, representing the mysteries 
of prayer, is a composition obscurely emblematic, though 
in some parts finely and sweetly expressive. In the 



• In the Gallery of the Vatican ; copied in Mosaic in S. Peters. 
t In the Accademia in Bologna, Nos. 207 and 206. 
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latter, several of the BubordinatL' groups, beautiful though 
they be, are yet so ramiLiar aa to deivgate from the tipirit 
of the scene ; but the figure of tlie virgui martyr ia iu' 
deseribalily lovely, while its expressiou ie almost equal 
to the absorbed ecstasy of the Soiut Jerome, Returning 
to Rome, besides otlier works, lie painted hia splendid 
Martyrdom of Suint Sebastian.* 

Domeuicliiao'a freacoes indicate not only a higher sense 
of art than hia oil-paiutings, but a greater techuicul mas- 
tery. One of the earliest of them waa the Scoui^ing of 
St Andrew, in a chapel adjoining tlie church of Suu Gre- 
gorio uu the CKliao Mount, painted in competition with 
Uuido's Processbn of St Andrew to martyrdom, in the 
&ame place. Ue afterwards went to Grotta Fcrratu, a 
few miles from Rome, and, on the walls of a chapel in the 
Greek Monastery there, executed a succession of scenes 
from tlio lives of the Saints Nilus and Bartholomew, 
Soon after the Suint Jerome, he painted the Lite of Saint 
Cecilia, on the walls of her chapel, in the French churclk 
of S. Louis in Rome ; and then, in a chapel of the 
cathedral at Fouo, the admirable Life of the Virgin, in 
fifteen compartments. During Ilia second residence in 
Rome, his frescoes were very nomerous. The most 
famous are, the colossal Evangelists, in the corbels of the 
cupola of Sant' Andrea dclla Vnlle, and the Life of Saint 
Andrew, in the tribune of the some church. The envy 
of Lanfranco was suc(;eBafiil in prcTcnting Domcuicliino 
fronicaniplcUng the cupolaof that building; and similai 
vexations made him leave unfinished the lost of thoae 
fine figures of the Cardinal Yirtucs, which decorate the 
angles of tiio <iu])ola in San Carlo a' Catinari. Disheartened 
and impoverished, he was templed to accept from the 
viceroy of Naples a commisHon for the frescooa of tlio 
Tcsoro or cliapcl of St Januarius, in the cathedral of 
that city. This unlucky viaitto the south was roudered 
miserable to him, as similar viaila were to other great 
artists, by the jealousy of the native painters ; and only 

* In ihr Chiircb at SadU Uuii de^ AngcU in Rniw i eajM 
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a few figures on the WH.11a of the Tcsoro exist to remind 
us of ilia khours there,* 

Guide's fete was veiy different. He enjoyed sn hd- 
interTupted popularity, vhich the efforts of the Camcd, 
in opposing to liiin Domeniciiino ot Rome and Guereiim 
at Uologaa, were unable lo aounteract. Bis history hi 
no marked feature, ex.cept liia attachment !« gaming, 
■wliicli ho sought to gratify, especially in his later yeai^ 
by dashing (iff and wiling those slovenly pieces which 
disgrace hia name in ao many collections. His guid' 
ing principle is grace, at which hia yonthiiil snd 6 
figures present eiiquisitc examples ; a grace, howen^ 
which, while it evidences the study of natural beantyj' 
cannot conceal how very much it owes to art, or evwi 
to artifice^ His forms, though not always accuiste, ai* 
iiHUAlly borrowed from the antique, the Niobe and tl 
Medicean Venus being bia favourite modola ; the « 
beauty of the former is unhesitatingly assigned t 
penitent Magdalen, or to other characters with which i| 
comports equally ill ; and the ideal loveliness of tU 
outline is never sacrificed to expression either In 
nance or attitude. The graceM repose which tha 
characterizes his manner of deaign, is supported by Idi 
colouiing in all its varieljes. He began' art as on imiti 
of the dark shadea of Carava^io ; and tbe first of tl 
styles which maybe called his own, is strong, deep, tu 
yot delicate, having that night-like gloom as the rutii 
tone. In moat of his works, however, there reigns t 
brood lucid softness which deserts altogether his origina 
model, but does not want the strength of his Bolognetl 
masters, except in those careless pieces for which 
style gave him such unfortunate facilities. 

Guide's frescoes are not numerons. The roost eels* 
brat^d are, in Bologna, the Paradise of the Domiuieail 
church, and in Rome, the famous Aurora in a garden 
house of the Bospigliosi Palace, Among his oil-^cuiif« 
ings, some of the best specimens in his cbaracterislil 
and more deUcate manjier arc, the Saint Michael "(i 
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qiiiahing Satan, in the Gtpncliin church of the Con- 
ception at Rome ; and the Assumption, m the church 
of Saint Auliniogio at Genoa. In his bolder manner 
taay be noticed the CrucJIixion of Saint Peter, which 
has much of Caravaggio,* aiid the admirable Maasaere 
of the Innocents, a simple composition, in which two 
rufiianb terrify a group of females and children, one ol 
whom, a inotlier in the foreground, seated beside her 
two dead infants, and with clasped handa looking up to 
heaven, is expressive beyond aBy thing else that the 
artist ever painted.t TTie Madonnn della Pieti, and 
the Cliriat on the Cross, bath in the strong manner, are 
BC&rcely inferior4 

Guercino's studies, besides his intercourse with the 
t)e«t pupils of the Caracci, embraced, as theirs did, tha 
Venetian school ; and, like Guido, he attached himself 
to Coraraggio, whose manner indeed always continued 
strongly to influence him. His u&unl subjects were eithET 
poetical or sacred ; but hb po>werful management of 
tnaasea of light and shoile, and his mmglcd lionnonysnd 
Tigorotis relief were bis leading excellencies, constituting 
what has been aptly called the niogic of his style. He 
is always strung rather than dignified ; and eSivts of 
chiaroscuro supply the place of deep expression. In the 
spirit of his art, he does not nearly come up to Goido, 
and is unineiuuratily bcneiitli Domenichino, altliough, 
in the meolianism which sometimes not unskilfully 
apes its spirit, he is not inferior to the former, and &tr 
higher than tho latter. Besides an early style of which 
there are few instances, Guercino had two manner^ — the 
strong and chanwtcrietic one already described, and a 
weaker one into whicli he gradually fell in later life, 
imitating with little success tho softness of Guido, 

To his own style and its period belong his iineat oil- 
paintings ; of which the most noted is the Findbg of 
tile Body of Saint Fetronilk, a laJ^ composition possess- 
ing an imposing grandeur in the masBes of chiaroscuro, 

■ Id Ihs GilLrry of the Viticui ; cDplnl in Mouic in S. Petui. 
t In (Its Gdlery ot Ibn BaiogDi»e Acudemii, No. i3a. 
I BDlugiicu Aeeidnaii, Noi. 134 ajid ]3tl. 
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and worthy of tlie Venetians in its draperies.* He is 
said to have painted a hundred and six altar-piecefl^ 
besides an infinity of pictures for other purposes. Peiw 
haps his hest fi:^oes are those in the cupola of the 
catiiedral at Piacenza; hut his most celebrated work 
of that kind is the Aurora of the Villa Ladovisi im 
Rome, an exquisite example of the effect which may be 
produced by a skilful management of light and shade, 
without elevation of forms or of essential expressbn. 

The scholars and imitators of the Caracci, and of 
their five great pupils, kept possession of the school of 
Bologna till towaids the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the most vigorous among them was Ales- 
sandro Tiarini, especially attached to Lodovico. Giacomo 
Cavedone attained great reputation for original works \ 
Andrea Sirani and his daughter were remarkable for 
being exact copyists of Guido ; while the same office was 
performed for Guercino by a family of Gennari. 

Painting in Rome, 

Before the end of the sixteenth century the renown 
of its antiquities and art had made Italy what it has 
ever since continued to be, the place of pilgrimage and 
of study for the artists of all Europe. Rome was the 
fevourite resort of those transient visiters, among whom 
were the greatest masters in Transalpine art ; other 
foreigners, settling in the country, were soon regarded 
as natives ; and this class, while it includes a few good 
names in historical painting, boasts of the very founders 
of the Italian school of landscape. 

Landscape-painting, though it may be said to have 
owed its origin to Titian, had been driven to seek nourish- 
ment and protection beyond the Alps ; but the lesson 
which Grermany and the Low Countries had learned 
from Italy was speedily repaid. About the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Paul Brill of Antwerp, and 
his brother Matthew, painted in Rome ; and there, in 

* In the Gallery of the Capitol, No. 65 ; admirably copied in 
Mosaic in S. Peters. 
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1S20, Adam Elzhcimer of Frankfort i\'Kd after a long 
reaidenee. The Bomiin school of kndscape, which waa 
aoon formed, produced mnny excellent artists, and fom 
great masters, of whom, however, ono only was purely 
Italian : — Nichutaa Foussin, a Norman (1594 — IGftS) ; 
ClauiiD Gel^e, called Claude Lorraine fivm bis birth- 
place(1600 — Hi82); Caspar Poussin, a Itomaa of French 
ftxlractton (1613 — IG76] ; and Salvator Rosa, a Nea- 
politan (1616—1673). 

Nicholas Poussin spc:nt in Italy the g^tater part of a 
long life ; and landscape-painting in oib may be consid- 
ered to have been by him brought almoat to perfection.* 
His works yield to Claude's in colonring, and as charac- 
teristic representations of Italian scenery, while they are 
excelled liy Gospar Pousaiu'a for animation and variety : 
but they were the earliest in their class, of tliosc at least 
ptunted in Italy, which displayed minute ohserration of 
the features of inanimate nature ; and their broad sim- 
plicity and classic grandeur are even finer than in the 
artist's historical pieces. His munificent forest-thickets 
ore adorned with antique buildings, and the figures wliich 
finliTcn the sceue are usually su-bjecta from daasical iu»- 
tory or mythology. His poetry, too, is often ddightfiil, 
both in design and in allusions; as in the celebrated pic- 
ture where shepherds and m^dens gather round a tomb, 
and read its inscription : " I also lived in Arcadia."t 
The heat of his pieces must now be sought in the Louvre. 

When Nicholas was fiist in Home, a needy and ob- 
ocnre man, he was kindly tended through a dangerous 
{Uness by the family of his boat, one Dughet an enu~ 
grant Frenchman. He afterwards married this man's 
daughter, and educated his son Gaspar, who adopti;d 
tbo name of his brother-in-law, and jMssesses one of 
the very highest repntations among landscape-paint«rB. 
Uis colouring, though sombre and sometimes monoton- 
ous is genenilly full of nature ; his touch is at onoe 
delicate Hud tees ; and in his composition the clustering 

■ Bin ftlHAm, Entntiepj lur Ln Viei dui Pelatm, tums iL 
m, 3lXI.44d ; nl. 1688. 
t JnthsLooTre, No.228. 
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Apennines, the retiring plains, and the elements of 
Italian architecture, are hlended into a whole which is 
at once heautifiil and romantic. His pictures of storms 
are particularly animated. Gaspares pieces are scattered 
through all the cities of Europe, hut Italy still pos- 
sesses a good many ; the hest collection of his oil-paint* 
ings heing that of the Doria gallery in Rome, while the 
best of his frescoes are those in the Roman church of San 
Martino a' Monti, with others in the Dona and Colonna 
palaces. 

Claude, scarcely ever quitting the papal city or its vici- 
nity, lived wholly for his art ; and, from long excursions 
devoted to sketching in the Campagna or among the 
mountains, returned only to resume his labour at the 
easel, in his house on the Pincian Mount. With the 
exception of seaport views, which, however, he painted 
often and with great splendour, his compositions are 
always formed out of what he saw around the eternal 
city: the wide undulating flats, diversified by tufted 
hillocks or shady dells; the little volcanic lakes, and slow 
gleaming brooks; the aerial amphitheatre of distant 
mountains ; and the antique temples and aqueducts, 
rising near us from the bosom of the woods or from the 
platform of the silent plain. But, besides this, the at- 
mosphere (and this is Claude's peculiar beauty) is always 
that of Rome. The bright illumination of the fore- 
ground, — the gradual decline by which the clear light 
passes into the rosy dewiness of the horizon, — ^the eflTects 
of the cloudless sunrise or evening twilight ; — these 
form the spirit which gives his landscapes such wonder- 
ful truth and loveliness, and leaves his pictures of Italian 
scenery, with frequent faults of taste and composition, 
still unapproached for harmony and nature. Many of 
his best pieces adorn various galleries in England ;* some 
are in the Louvre ; and a good many exist in collec- 
tions elsewhere, Italy now possessing fewer than most 
other countries. 

. * Several are in the National Gallery, one of which, called the 
Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca, is a duplicate or copy of the eelo* 
brated *^ MuUno" of the Doria Palace m Rome. 
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Salrator, a nit and poet, prided hiiniiclF more on his 
historiuil piuturcs than on hia landscapeB, alUiough on 
the latttr his modprn reputation chiefly rests. He was 
a pupil of Spagnoletto at Naplus, but in liia twenty-first 
year removed to Rome, where, or at Florence, lie spent 
the remainder of his life, in painting hiatory-pieccB, 
landscapes, and caricatures, and in composing Teises, of 
which his Satires are the most famous. In his landscapes 
battle-scenes are not unfrequeutly introduced, and sea- 
port views are common ; but hia faTourite subjeeta are 
gloomy mountainous dells, pierced with caves and over- 
hung by ancient shattered trees, amongst which appear 
shepherds and robbers. Jlia scenery is a combination of 
the wildest of those features which are seen scattered 
amidst the Apennines. His execution is spirited, or even 
audacious, but without delicacy ; his choice of materials 
is careless, and seldom happy ; and there hangs over his 
groups a cloudy and tempestuous sky, through which 
sunshine lias no strength to penetrate. His works are 
imposing, and occasionally even grand ; but he must 
rank below Claude and both the Poussins. 

Among the other landscape-painters who att<uned re- 
putation in Rome during this century, the Dutch artiata 
Jan Both and Herrmann SwanevcU might bo numbered 
without impropriety. The ruffian Peter Molyn of Haar- 
lem derived hia name of II Tcmpesta from the vigour 
with whicii ho represented stonns. In battle- painting 
Salvator was followed by Jacques Court«is, called II 
Borgognone, and by CerquoziiL called Michel Angelo 
delle Buttngliv, or delle Qambnccie. Landscapes were 
the best works of an excellent Comasque artist in this 
century. Pier Francesco Mola. 

Passing to the liistoiTca! painters in Rome, we find 
that the first place, among those who did not issue &om 
the school of Bologna, belongs to Nicholas Puussin. la 
nature and grace his works of this cliiss cannot compete 
with Guido's ; in expression they seldom approach those 
of Domcnichmo ; and in simplicity they are far excelled 
by those of all the Caracci. But in a placid and classic 
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grandeur, which hreathes the very spirit of antiquity, 
Poussin outdoes all his contemporaries, perhaps all who 
either preceded or have followed him. His study of the 
antique, it is true, was common to him with all great 
artists from Michel Angelo downwards ; still no one had 
fio deeply penetrated it in all its details ; and, what is 
more, none hut he had nourished the desire of anew 
creating the old heathen world. The steady greatness 
of his style harmonized with the suhjects and the cos- 
tume ; the attempt at rivalling Domenichino's depth of 
feeling was less successful, and produced either coldness 
or exaggeration ; the invention was rich, and often most 
felicitous ; the composition was pure, though halanced 
with a correctness which bordered on the theatrical; 
and the most obvious defect lay in the colouring. 

England possesses Poussin's two celebrated sets of 
drawings, called the Seven Sacraments.* His famous 
Martyrdom of St Erasmus errs in the choice of its revolt- 
ing subject. t In his excellencies not less than in his 
faults, he may be regarded as essentially the fore- 
runner of the French school of David. 

None of the native Italians who remain to be named 
as having painted historical pieces in Rome, bear to be 
put in competition with Poussin, far less with the Car- 
racci and their great scholars. Andrea Sacchi, a creditable 
third-rate artist, still retains much celebrity in his own 
country. His negative merits were set in opposition to 
the dazzling style of Pietro Da Cortona, the leader of the 
Florentine school ; and the contest was continued in 
the persons of their respective disciples. Pietro's best 
scholars in Rome were Romanelli and Ferri; while 
Sacchi's best pupil was Carlo Maratta, whose cold pic- 
tures, imiting an almost RafFaellesque purity of outline 
with a harmonious and extremely pleasing style of 
colour, were hailed as the revival of a better style in 
art. The list of Romans may be closed with Domenico 
Feti, and Giambattista Salvi, called Da Sassoferrato. 

• The one series belongs to the Duke of Rutland ; the other is 
in the Stafford Gallery. 
t In the GaUery oli t\ie \«L\.\caxv*, coi^ied in mosaie in S. Pctcn. 
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The other Sdiool» ofltahj. 

Ill Florence Uie favourite piiLnter of the century n-aa 
Vieitn Berrettini, called Du Cortooo, an inexprossivo 
jnanneriat, but lUi agreeatils and ehowy one. Another 
in the some city was Francesco Furini, fixim whose 
hand some exquisite cahinet pictures arc to he met 
with ; and a still better was Carlo Dolce, on artist of 
greater reputation but not diasimilor genius. 

lu Naples the first nnmea to lie recorded arc those of 
the three infamous persecutors of the Bolognese artisla. 
Corenzio and Caracciolo owe their immortality chiefly 
to tlioir hatred of their betters ; • liut Giuseppe Rilier^ 
called Lo Spaguolctto from his Spanish birth, has higher 
merit (161)3 — 1S56). He was a scholar of Cmnvoggio, to 
whose broad dark manner he always adhered, a])plyiug 
it with great force and success to the representation of 
lorrihle subjects. Spagnoletto''fl genius may be most 
fairly estimated in Naples, which in this period poEscss- 
c3 also Mftttia Preti, called 11 Cavaliere Calabrcse, and 
Aniollo Falcone, noted for his bloody share in the insur- 
rection of Muaanicllo, The last remarkable artist of the 
time was Luca Giordano, nickciamed Luca Fa Presto, 
from Ilia astonishing rapidity of hand. His style pos- 
sesses more originality and show tlian real goodness ; 
but his colouring, especially in his fi^^s^^oes, is clear and 
brilliant, his figures have often on air of nobility, and 
his invention is wonderfully fruitful. 

Venice was in the hands of mannerists and iinilatois, 
the earliest of whom was Jacopo Palma the younger. 
Varotari, called 11 Pndovanino, was essentially on imita- 
tor of Titian ; Pictro tibcri may be considered an eclectic ; 
and Turclii, named L' Orbctto, possessed more elegance 
than strength. 

Genoa produced one good artist, namely Paggi, who 
was followed by Strozzi, called II Prcto Genovesc, and 
he again by Castiglione. 

In Lomliardy, Modcna fumiahed lo Bologna, besides 

ti Nupoleiuii, 
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Cavedone, Bariolommeo Sdiidone, a painter of high 
excellence, especially as a colourist. Art in Milan was 
supported, in the early part of the century, by the Pro- 
caccini of Bologna. The father, Ercole, was an imitator 
of Correggio ; the elder son, Camillo, modelled himself 
chiefly on Parmigianino ; Giulio Cesare Procaccini, by 
far the best of the family, was a man of much geniu^ 
and his style displayed great liyeliness and nature. 

THE SIGHTSINTH CSNTURT. 

The eighteenth century was for painting in Italy an 
age of systematic, learned, uninspired industry. Aca- 
demies were every where formed, many artists possessed 
much mechanical skill, and some showed great taste and 
science. In portraits and miniatures, there were several 
good painters; in landscape, two or three excellent 
ones; in historical painting, there arose none of real 
eminence. 

The territory of Venice produced for a few years a 
greater number of tolerable historical painters than any 
other district, none of them, however, adhering to the 
principles of the older Venetians. The best were, Trcvi- 
sani, Ricci, Tiepolo, and Rotari ; while Rosalba Carriera, 
in the same quarter, was famous for miniatures. But 
no Italian works of the century are so interesting as the 
cabinet landscapes of Antonio Canal, called II Canaletto 
(1697 — 1768). Representing real scenes in Venice, or 
composed of fragments from the picturesque canals and 
squares, they are delightful for their minute finish, their 
distinct and correct perspective, and the clear silvery 
brilliancy of their colouring. The most numerous col- 
lection of them is in Dresden. 

The new academy of Turin, directed by Beaumont, 
attained a creditable character, and no more. Another 
academy was formed at Bologna in 1708, under the 
guidance of Carlo Cignani, the most vigorous Bolognese 
artist of the time ; and the best scholar it produced was 
Franceschini. None of the Florentines need be named 
Except the landscape-painter Zuccherelli, who, like his 
countryman CipT\ain,\abo\iced long in England. Naples 
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poBscHsed, till the midille of the century, one of the most 
showy and rapid designers of nioilem times, Fronceaco 
Solimene, who executed a wonderful number of richly- 
coloured and well-invented pieues in freBCO and oil, em- 
bracing every branch of the art, from historical painting 
to landscape and atill-Iife, Sebostiano Conca left Naples 
for Rome, where he formed hia style, chiefly reniarltablo 
for its strong and lucid colouring. 

Among the liomon artists, we find the excellent land- 
scape-painter Franz van Bloemen, a Dutchman, called 
L'Orizzonte from liis beautiful distances. Besidea him, 
two names only, both in the historical department, and 
belonging' to tlie middle and latter part of the century, 
are eminent enough to bo selected ; — Anton Raphael 
Menga, a Bohemian, and Pompeo Baton! of Lucca. These 
men, rivals daring their whole lives, coincided in their 
olaaaical views of art, setting down, as their great aim, 
dramatic expression and tho purity of Baffaelle. Their 
success was imperfect ; but Baton! was certainly the 
greater genius of tlie two, and many of his works have 
much grace and invention, Mcngs was a man of scholar- 
ship, taste, and pliilosophy, whose indefatigable indus- 
try enabled him to rise liigher than almost any other 
artist has ever risen, with a capacity naturally so con- 
fined. Few men have produced works so free from 
iault ; but his judicious writings on art will outlive 
the memory of his jiaintings. 

SCULPTURE. 

During the seventeenth century, the highest names 
in this art were those of Giovanni Francesco Bernini, a 
Neapolitan {1589— l(i80) ; Aleaeandro Algardi, a Bolog- 
uose (1602 — 1G64) ; and Francois du Quesnoi, h native 
of Bruaeele, called in Italy D Fiummingo (1594—1646). 

All the three worked chiefly for Rome. Bernini, aman 
of ready invention and quick execution, was the idol of 
his age, and estulted as the equal of the ancients ; but 
his style was merely au exaggeration of the faults of 
Uiovonni Bologno, Algardi and Fiammingo, neglected 
oudpoor, laboured less for tome than fur bread. Althou^ 
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neither of them belonged to Qalogna's school, theircom- 
mon tendoDcy was as erraneoUB as Bernini'a ; for both, 
especially Algardl, studied painting, and formed their 
sculpture ou its rules. 

Some of Bernini's early works have a purity and 
sobriety which contrast forcibly with the affectation of 
his later atatunry. To this better class belong tbe ApoUo 
and Daphne of tbe Villa Borghesc ; the Rape of Prtaer- 
pine in the Villa Ludovisi ; and the best of all, tile 
youthM statue of Saint Bibiano, placed in a amaU 
obapel among the Tuins and vineyards which cover tha 
southern slope of the Esquiline. Of the extravagant 
and impure taste of hia most adinii«d Ggures, a glaring 
example is that which h« himself called " the least bad'" 
of bis works,— the voluptuoua Saint Teresa of die 
Boman church Delia Vittoria. The affected, fluttering 
grace of the colossal Doctors, who support the saint's 
chair in the Tribune of S. Peters, is not less vicious in 
itself, nor less alien to tlie place and the subject. 

Many of Algardi's sculptures were lost at tbe sack of 
Mantua ; and S. Peters now contains his best wori^ 
and bis worst. The latter is the monument of Leo the 
Eleventh with its einmsy and ill-draped female fignns ; 
the former is the bas-relief of Attila'a Repulse, W 
immense composition of many figures, and including 
diffi^rent distances. Arranged, like Gbiberti's gates, on 
the principles of painting, it is of cmirsa a failure in 
effect, notwithstanding the excellence of some particu- 
lars, such as tbe reproving pope, and the Hun's page, a 
child quite in the manner of Domenicliino. 

Fiammingo enjoyed few opportunities of honouralila 
labour. He n-as especially celebrated for Iiia figures «{ 
children, and vrith reason, though tbe ibrms an un- 
duly corpulent,and in some instances even appear swt^ 
len. Examples arc to be seen on tombs in tiic Roman 
church Dell' Anima, anil the Neapolitan church of thfi 
Santi Apostoli. His Saint Susanna, which stands in tha 
church of Our lady of Xoreto in Trajan's Forum, h 
giaoefully draped figure, with a beautiful and gently 
drooping head, is one of the purest works of Uie ^'i 
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but in hia only other statne, tli e colossal Saint Andrew, 
wliit:]i fills one of tlie otclieH in tlio dome of S. Felon, 
tlie ftrtist's desponding timidity haa tempted liini to iini- 
tHte some of the very worst fiiulta of Bernini, 

It would be quite useless to name any other sculptors 
of the eeventeenth century, were it not that the whole 
country, especially Rome, awamied witt them, and that 
their works stare us in the face at every turning. Of 
Bernini's imitators or scholars, Antonio Raggr, called 
II Lombardo, was one of the best ; while Bolgi and 
Mocchi give us two of the atatuea in tbe niches of 
the cupola of S. Peters.* Ruscone, a Milanese of 
much reputation, left several monuments and figures in 
Rome. The most fashionable sculptors in Tuscany 
were the fiimiiy of Foggini, whose best-known work is 
the monument of Galileo in Sante Cnwe ; but Pietro 
Tucca likewise enjoyed at Florence a reputation which 
forbids his name to be omitted.i' Venice possessed Bal> 
dasEore Lungiiena; Genoa, the two Parodi; and in 
Naples was produced Corradini'a Modesty, with its trans- 
lucent veil, n mechanical curiosity still extant 

On the Italian sculptore of the eighteenth century, 
it would be cruel to say much. Penna, Angelini, Pacili, 
Uracci, Sibilla, and Pacetti, tbe artists whoso works 
Canova found in possession of the public favour, are 
already forgotten, and may slumber in peace. 

ARCHITECTCEE. 



The edifices of this age bear as largo a proportion to thos* 
of other periods, as do its sculptures : and the productions 
of the oDU art are not leaa faulty than those of the other, 

■ buiricane. BcniiDi, who hid opened nichn in ths pifn to rccciia 
thfl colotsal itatun, and RU luipMted of hating ihiu injured Ihirir 
vUhilillTi vkeA Mocchi KDeeringW wbenu canui thfi wind wlridi 

olhEr, "which jou hive mid* in lb» ■dupoU." 

t Hildinilc^a, 0[HTr, tinn. i. p. 412^45!). Roinl, Li Mnnica 
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The same theatrical taste reigns in both. Palladio, like 
Rafikelle, to whom he has been compared by Milizia, 
was succeeded by a worse generation, for whom even 
his excellencies contained the seeds of error. The taste 
of the day applauded buildings which were erected with 
a view to picturesque, or rather to scenic show ; contrasts 
of light and shade, and effects of linear perspective, were 
eagerly studied ; and the complexity which prevailed in 
the general plan, was quite consonant to the unclassical 
ornament of the crowded details. The palaces, how- 
ever, were not nearly so bad as the churches, which, 
with very few exceptions, are execrable ; and the same 
architect sometimes built wretched ecclesiastical edifices, 
and palaces of high merit. The inspiration of religion 
seemed to have departed, leaving that of worldly pomp 
behind. Rome was the great seat of architecture in 
this age ; and to it we may chiefly confine ourselves. 

Of the inequality now mentioned we find examples in 
the works of an obscure Lombard named Flaminio Ponzio, 
who, in Rome, was the architect, not only of the Sacristy 
and Pauline Chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore, which 
are quite in the taste of the age, but also of the Palazzo 
Sciarra in the Corso, a simple, grand, broadly planned 
structure, worthy of the best times of art. The sculptor 
Algardi exhibited a similar difference of style, between 
his unsatisfactory facade of S. Ignatius, and his elegant 
mansion and garden of the Villa Panfili, on the Jani- 
culum, one of the loveliest scenes about the city. 

After such names as these, we may pass over the 
two families of the Lunghi and Rainaldi, who built so 
much in Rome. A third family, from the diocese of 
Como, i-efuses to be so summarily dismissed. In the 
preceding century, it had famished Rome with Domenico 
Fontana, who introduced his kinsman Carlo Mademo ; 
and now Mademo in his turn presented his cousin Fran- 
cesco Borromini. Of the trio who thus transmitted 
papal favour like an inheritance, each successive member 
was worse than he who went before him. Mademo 
was the most extensively mischievous ; because, unfor- 
tunately for his memory, he was allowed to lay his sacri- 
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legioushandsuponS.PeterSjW^hoselengtliened nave, with 
the portion and facile (the latter of wliich ia the moat 
hopeless deformity in Rome), will hold up his name to 
reproach while tho world endures. But, though Mader- 
ino's impure taste waa unequal to ccclealaatical arcliit«c- 
tnre in any shape, and though his mind sunk into utter 
Stu]>iditj when it attempted to deal with the conecptiona 
of Bramonte and Michel Angelo, yet he waa not always 
a blockheail ; for, like other men of bis time, he could 
bnlld palaces, if he could do nothing else. It is not easy 
to aH«gn to him his true share in the palace of the Bor- 
berini, continued by Bernini, and finished by Borromini, 
which has on the whole a striking and majestic air ; but 
the same character belongs to the sober and well arrang- 
ed Mattei palace, which was wholly executed from the 
design* of Madcmo. On Bomimini's head rests the 
guilt of having modernized the nave of S. John Ijiteran, 
walhng up the old columns in huge piers, pltrcing the 
piers with atmnge niches for atntucs, and transforming 
the whole interior into its present ahapelcss ugliness. 
Among his original designs in Borne, the Church of S. 
Agnes in the Piazza Navono, though extravagant and 
&ulty, has rcdcemutg features, and is not liis worst. That 
unenviable distinction belongs to the little church of 
San Carlino at the Four Fountains, a building whose 
whole cubic contents are said not to equal one of the 
piers of S. Peters. On its puny front tlie outlines 
undulate like waves ; and columns large and small, 
pedestals, entablatures, and bitlustrades, doors, windows, 
niches, pannels, and sculptures, jostle each other as if 
figliting for room. 

The fanio of Borromini was overehadowed by the 
•cUvity and invention of Bernini, whose architecture, 
though founded distinctly on the ornate and theatrical 
taste of his sculpture, is le«s vlciona, and in some in- 
atfinces much superior to any thing executed in his 
times. His most celebrated work is the magnificent 
colonnade of S. Peters, a rich and pleasing design, not 
indeed equalling the sublimity whicli tlie scene and the 
raateiials might have prompted, but far more tluu 
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worthy of the church externally, and almost worthy of 
its interior. Bernini's other architectural efforts in the 
same city are pretty numerous. Among his palaces, one 
fa9ade of the Palazzo Barherini may he considered as 
the purest. The Palazzo Odescalchi-Bracciano violated' 
several of the most peremptory rules of the art and some 
of the tmdeniahle principles of heauty ; and yet this 
huilding, with its plain hasement, its lofty line of Co- 
rinthian pilasters, its rich, though capricious windows^ 
and the massive balustrade which crowns all, has an 
impressiveness which it is difficult to resist. Bernini's 
example was as dangerous as any that could have been 
given ; but if his contemporaries had been directed by 
genius like his, the Roman architecture of his age would 
not have been the thing it is. , 

It is enough to name two artists of other Italian 
states during this century. The architectural taste in 
Venice may be fairly estimated from the Salute, built 
by Lunghena, a large octagonal church, highly over- 
ornamented on the exterior, but tasteful and well-pro- 
portioned in the inside. Guarini, a Modenese, was a 
follower of Borromini in his love of crowded ornament, 
his hatred of straight lines, and his general extrava- 
gance. His chief field was Turin, in which, besides 
other buildings, he erected the Carignano Palace, the 
Church of San Lorenzo, and the celebrated Chapel 
of the Sudario, containing a very famous relic. This 
picturesquely gloomy shrine stands raised like a gallery 
behind the high altar of the Cathedral, separated from 
it by a screen, and incrusted with black marble. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

During this age all the fine arts in Italy were nearly 
on a level. The name of Vanvitelli, the best of its 
architects, is not a very high one ; but yet his time (the 
middle of the period), and most of his works, are far 
above the level of the seicentistiy or artists of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Beginning, as before, at Rome, the first name we find 
is that of a new emigrant from Como, Carlo Fontana, 
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vLoae chief performance, the fi^Dt of San Marcello on 
the Coreo, ia completely BorromineBquc. The provulenoa 
of the same taste till the miildle of the century is shown 
by Gregorini's horribly deformed iii9ada and portico of 
Santa Croce hi Gierasolemme. To Galilei, a Florentine, 
belongs the principal front of S. John Lateran, which, 
Uiough ill anincorrecttaate, is oertuiiily striking, and in- 
finitely superior to Mademo's eKtorior of S. Peters ; and 
the artist waa atill more successful in tlie famous Coisim 
Chapel of the same church, where the profusion (if pre- 
cious ornaments ia not more surprising than the grace 
and elegance of their arrangemcut. Fuga, also a Tusciin, 
did Bome harm to the interior of Santa Alaria Maggiore, 
and erected the principal fi'ont, "which is wretched. His 
palaces, however, are better : the Corsini ia very impos- 
ing, and the Palazzo della Conaulto, on the Quirinal, is 
one of the best proportioned and least erratic designs 
of the laat two centuries. So much can scarcely be said 
for the Fountain of Trevi, designed by the Roman Salvi. 
Tlie best monument exiicuted tn tho latter half of the 
century waa tlie suite of Imlla huilt by the architects 
Simonetti and Camporeai in the Vatican, to receive the 
Pio-Cleinentiae Museum. 

In the north, early in this age, Turin received many 
buildings little above the taste of the day, from the Sici- 
lian Ivara or Giuvara, whose principal work, the sepul- 
chral church on the neighbouring hill of the Supei^ is 
extremely rich, but owes its fame to its picturesque site 
and its destination. Ivura waa the lir«t master of Louia 
Van Witcl, usually called VanviteUi, an Italian of Dutch 
parentage (IVOO — 1778), Thisarchitectenjoyedagreat, 
and not undeserved reputation. His transformation of 
Iluonarroti'i CartbuEuau churcii of tho Angeh, in Rome, 
into its present shape, was Ids worst deed, but per- 
haps was not wholly bia. The greater number of his 
monuments are at Naples, where his best church is the 
Annmutiata ; and his Neapolitan PolaceofCoserta, com- 
menced in 1 7S2, was the most extenaive undertaking o{ 
the lime. Tlie dimensions of this pile are huge ; and 
though its external &unta are chai^cable with flatness, 
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the four inner courts are extremely good, and the stair- 
cases and other internal arrangements excellent. The 
building may challenge a comparison in its general effect 
with most modem edifices ; and the ranges of lofty aque- 
ducts which supply the mansion and its gardens, were 
worthy of better thnes and of a nobler use.* 



When we emerged from the wilderness of the middle 
ages^ Italian history presented to us a scene of tumultu> 
ous agitation. The mighty river soon subsided into 
gloomy stillness ; but now again its waters leap and 
sparkle, approaching a precipice over which they will 
be hurled with headlong force. 

Neither in moral worth nor in energy of purpose had 
the character of the nation yet undeigone improve- 
ment ; but a regeneration of intellect had unequivocally 
begun, heralding changes universal and immense. For 
Italy, as for every other civilized country, a new era 
opened with the dawn of the French Revolution, 

* Dimensions : Length of the rectangle, 731 feet ; breadth 569 ; 
height, 106 : Length of each of the four inner courts, 244 feet : 
breadth, 162 : Height of central pavilion, 190 feet. 
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